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PREFACE 


The work deals with the cultural Glimpses 

of Kashmir, which developed in several centuries 
during the Hindus and the Muslim rulers. Their 
customs and traditions, social life and other aspects 
were greatly influenced by the successive rulers. 
Their folk-lore and songs depict the socio-romantic 
versions of a common rural folk. 


The theme deals with several aspects of the 
land and the people of the beautiful valley, i.e., their 
character and ways of life, the Dogras, Muslims, 
' Hindus Brahmans, Sadhus, customs, languages, 
people living in the rural areas, snake-worship, views 
of Tej Bahadur Sapru, folk-tales, folk-lores and folk- 
songs. All these issues depict the style of life of the 
people living in the valley. * 


The material has been collected from several 
academic institutions and these are the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, 
New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs Library, 
Delhi, University Library, Punjab University 
Library, Jawaharlal Nehru University Library, 
Indian Council of Historical Research Library and 
Central Secretariat Library, New Delhi. These 
institutions deserve much appreciation for their help 
and cooperation. 
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CHAPTER | 


KASHMIR AND ITS 


PEOPLE 
|" all the arguments and 
controversies, and the interplay of 


international politics, there is a tendency to 
forget the people of Kashmir. They suffered 
oppression and repression at the hands of 
an autocratic regime and as the majority 
community, the worst sufferers were the 
Muslims themselves; the Muslim League, 
however, showed no sympathy for them in 
their struggle. After the partition of /ndia, 
the interest shown by Pakistan was based 
on aggrandisement; for the raiders sent by 
Pakistan looted, ravaged and _ violated 
Muslim homes with a view to adding a slice 
of territory to the newly-founded State of 
Pakistan. Even later, the argument of the 
rivers implied the interest of Pakistan, not of 
the people of Kashmir. 


Opportunities have been afforded to 
the people of Kashmir on the Indian side to 
develop a democratic system of government 
and establish a regime of economic and 
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social justice. Under what Pakistan chooses 
to call a Hindu India, the rule of the Hindu 
Dogra dynasty has been abolished. Feudal 
landlordism which benefited largely a Hindu 
oligarchy has also been abolished, and, 
unlike what /ndia did for itself, its abolition 
in Kashmir went without compensation even 
though compensation is inescapable under 
the /ndian Constitution. In place of the 
Hindu dynasty and _ landlordism, a 
democratic order has been substituted by 
the Will of the people of Kashmir 
themselves. The majority of them continue 
to be Muslims and they give strength and 
faith to the concept of a secular State 
enshrined in the Constitution of India. 


The magnitude of the land reform can 
be understood by reference to the following 
provisions of Kashmir’s abolition of Big 
Landed Estates Act. 


i. no one who is not an actual 
cultivator is entitles to own more 
than 23 acres of land: 

ii. the remaining land of every 
proprietor is transferred in 
Ownership right to the peasant 
to the extent of his possession; 

iil. the land, in excess of 23 acres 
and not being cultivated by 
tenants, will vest in the State to 


be used for settling landless 
labourers. 
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Thus, 563,500 acres of land were 
transferred to the tillers automatically, 
canceling all rights of the old proprietors, a 
substantial number of whom were Hindus. 
Even earlier in 1950, the Kashmir 
Government had introduced a far-reaching 
crushing burden of indebtedness. The 
Distressed Debtors Relief Act prescribed 
that when the debtor had repaid the 
principal plus 50 per cent in the form of 
interest the debt would be automatically 
discharged. Any amount paid in excess of 
150 per cent was to be refunded to the 
debtors. The success of this measure could 
be assessed by the number of applications 
for relief. By 1953, these applications 
numbered 48,195 involving a total debt of 
Rs. 11,122,054. 


The reorganisation of educational, 
health and medical facilities has been no 
less far-reaching. These reforms helped to 
revive the life of the people, which the 
unsettlement caused, by Pakistan’s invasion 
had so completely shattered. During the last 
two years, a large network of irrigation 
canals has been constructed. Large 
electrical powerhouses have been installed. 
Trade and tourism have revived and the arts 
and crafts of Kashmir have come into their 
own. Life has revived in Kashmir, there is a 
sense of purpose among the people. 


CHARACTER OF THE 


KASHMIR 


By 
C.E.Tyndale Biscoe 


II 


To write about the character of the 
Kashmiris is not easy, as the country of 
Kashmir, including the province of Jammu, 
is large and contains many races of people. 
Then, again, these various countries 
included under the name of Kashmir are 
separated the one from the other by high 
mountain passes, so that the people of 
these various states differ considerably the 
one from the other in features, manners, 
customs, language, character and religion. 


The people of Jammu province are 
Dogras, cousins of the Rajputs, and talk 
Panjabi. As their country is on the lower 
slopes of the mountains, and not in the 
plains, the people are a sturdy race and 
good fighters. The Maharajah’s army Is 
chiefly composed of these men, and our 
Indian army contains many Dogra 
regiments. The Kashmiri Dogra regiments 
behaved splendidly in the East African 
campaign, and won a great name _ for 
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themselves. Jammu is the winter capital of 
His Highness Sir Pratab Singh, K.C.S.1., 
etc., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
not to be confused with Sir Pratab Singh, 
Maharaja of /dar, whose name and picture 
figured so often in the papers during the 
war. This town is situated on the top of a 
high cliff overlooking the River Ravi, a most 
imposing-looking down from a distance on 
account of its many temple domes sparkling 
in the bright sunlight. Jammu is strongly 
Hindu. The late Maharaja wished to make 
his capital a second Benares, which is the 
Mecca of the Hindus. The Dogras are 
Kishatrias, or the soldier caste, next below 
the Brahmans in caste. That people of 
Poonch State are very similar in build and 
physique to the Dogras: they are sturdy 
mountaineers. Poonch State gave .more 
recruits for the Indian army than any other 
part of the Indian Empire. They are 
Mohammedans. The people in the country of 
Ladakh, or Lesser Tibet, armed Mongolians, 
and Buddhists by religion, sturdy, 
hardworking and cheery people. 


| have already mentioned the 
inhabitants of the mountains on the frontier, 
SO now, having cleared the ground 
somewhat, we can discuss the character of 
the inhabitants of the valley. It is with these 
people that the Europeans who visit the 
country are chiefly concerned: servants, 
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coolies, boatmen, shopkeepers, clerks, 
merchants, etc. 


So when people speak of the Kashmiri 
they have these particular classes of people 
in their minds. To call a man a “Kashmiri’ is 
a term of abuse, for it stands for a coward 
and a rogue, and much else of an 
unpleasant nature. For instance, when 
giving a servants a character, a man whom 
you are dismissing and could not possibly 
recommend, your write: “This man is a good 
specimen of a Kashmiri’. Everyone 
understands that such a man is not fit for 
employment. 


| had written a character for 
unsatisfactory scholars who bothered me for 
a “chit.” | wrote in it that this young man was 
an excellent specimen of a Kashmiri Pandit. 
A few days later his elder brother called 
upon me and begged me to write another 
chit for his brother as he could not obtain 
employment with that chit. On asking him 
his reasons for thinking so, he said: “You 
have written that ‘he is an excellent 
specimen of a Kashmiri Pandit’. Everyone 
knows the meaning of this and will not 
employ him.” So | answered his request, and 
in a place of | year wrote, “This young man 
has a slice of the ‘reynard’ in him’. So the 
brother left comforted. 


| hate having to write thus of the 
Kashmiri, as | am really very fond of him. | 
can name scores as my friends. Many have 
stood by me in dangers and difficulties, and 
a few have suffered for me, and | know 
many who have risked their lives in saving 
life, from drowning and of other causes, so 
that | look upon them as heroes and true 
gentlemen, and all the more so on account 
of their adverse Surrounding and 
environments. Yet, to be truthful, and | do 
not believe in writing lies, | must say that 
the ordinary Kashmiri such as | have known 
for thirty years is a coward, a man with no 
self-respect and deceitful to a degree, and | 
would perhaps may write with a clear 
conscience, for | have told this to all classes 
of them to their faces times without number, 
and, to give them all credit, they never 
resent it, because they know it is true. 
Instances of cowardice, deceit and villainy | 
could give ad nauseam, and so, can anyone 
who knows Kashmir. 


But why are they so different from the 
people living around them? Because they 
happen to live in one of the most beautiful 
countries on earth, and therefore other 
people have coveted it. Kashmir has been, 
conquered and re-conquered by invaders, 
who have murdered, oppressive and 
enslaved their ancestors, and so ground the 
life and heart out of them that their would 
better selves have been crushed. It is quite 
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possible that if we Britishers had had to 
undergo what the Kashmiris have suffered in 
the past we might have lost our manhood. | 
recall instances in my own school life when 
the boys have been severely bullied and so 
lost their manhood, for their better self had 
been crushed out of them. But, thank God, it 
has been otherwise with us and other 
Western nations, for to us instead has been 
given the opportunity of helping some of the 
weaker peoples of the world, and the 
Kashmiri among them. May we ever be true 
to our trust. 


Gradually are the Kashmiris rising 
from slavery to manhood, though the growth 
is naturally very slow at present, but they 
are on the upward road; | shall later on 
prove to you that are long they will find 
themselves, and | trust to become once 
more a brave people, as they were in days 
of old when their own kings led them forth to 
battle. 


| am writing of the things as they are, 
and hence | shall have to speak unpleasant 
truths may be, for | am no believer in veiling 
the truth or playing to the gallery. 


The Kashmiris have a virtue, a very 
important one - viz the saving grace of 
humour. Sir Walter Lawrence, who was such 
a blessing to the tillers of the soil when he 
was the Land Commissioner 30 years ago, 
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was on tour in the district, and on entering a 
way he saw a man standing on his head. On 
asking him the reason for taking that 
uncomfortable position, the man said that 
his family matters where in such an utter 
muddle that he did not know whether he was 
standing on his head or on his feet. | did not 
hear the end of the story, but | feel certain 
that other Commissioners Sahib put him the 
right side up and helped him to find himself, 
for he had a great sympathy with these the 
downtrodden cultivators of the soil. They are 
all Mohammedans, and all the officials in 
those days where Hindus. 


My wife and | were travelling once 
summer in the valley and having arrived at a 
village toward evening we picked up our 
tents. Then we sent for the “Chowkidar’ of 
the village to ask him to supply us with the 
usual necessaries, the most important being 
milk for our baby boy, who was making his 
wants known in the manner usual to babies. 
The Chowkidar appeared Carrying his spear 
with the flag upon it, this being his wand of 
office. | told him of our needs, and asked 
him to let us have some milk for the child as 
Soon as possible. He answered, Saying that 
he was very sorry but there was not a drop 
of milk in the village. So | asked him what to 
the babies of his village drank, and he said: 
“They always drink water.” So | told him not 
to be a fool, but to bring the milk. He 
answered: “How can |, for there are no cows 
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in the village?” At that moment | happened 
to catch sight of one of the cow tribe feeding 
on the village green. | said to him: “What 
animal is that” pointing to it. “Can it be a 
bear?” “No, Sahib,” he said, “it is not a bear, 
it is a cow; but all our cows are out of milk.” 
| then said to him: “Well, what about eggs?” 
To this he replied: “There are no hens in the 
village.” At that moment a cock crew, so | 
asked him: “What noise is that?” Is that the 
voice of a eagle?” “No, "said he. “True, O 
Sahib, it is a cock’s voice.” “Well, then, be 
off quick and bring us eggs.” “I am very 
sorry,” said he, “I cannot do that either, for 
all the fowl in this village happen to be 
cocks.” And he added: “We have nothing in 
this village.” 


By this time | was getting impatient, 
as our baby boy was crying and by wife 
anxious to give him his tea, so | said to the 
Chowkidar. “Look, what bird is that?” 
pointing up to a kite soaring overhead. As 
his eyes went aloft | seized the spear out of 
his hand and turned it on that part of his 
person which he uses when he happens to 
sit down, saying at the same time: “Milk! 
Eggs!” The scene changed immediately, for 
the Chowkidar was off at full speed to the 
village, shouting “blue murder,’ and | hard at 
his way he until we entered the village gate, 
where | posted myself with a spear and told 
him to look sharp. | had not long to wait, for 
within 10 minutes he was back, loaded with 
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milk, eggs and Chickens, and a grinning 
from ear to ear as he motioned me to return 
to the camp, whilst he came on behind 
carrying the provender, so immediately all 
was peace and happiness. The baby 
enjoyed his tea, my wife’s anxiety were 
dissipated, and the Chowkidar and | laughed 
together over a little contretemps, and all 
went like a marriage bell whilst we remained 
under the trees of that vilage, for the 
Chowkidar and | understand one another. 


On a country road leading up a short, 
Steep hill | overtook a party of 14 coolies 
carrying sacks of grain on their backs. They 
were evidently very tired, for they were 
groaning as they trudged along; it was 
towards evening and they had been at the 
hard labour all day. So | went up to one of 
them who was an undersized man who 
seemed to be a more fagged than the rest, 
and asking him if he was tired. He said: 
“Yes, very tired and ready to die, if not 
already dead.” So | told him to get on my 
back, as | would carry him on the back up 
the filly. He stared at me, opening his mouth 
and eyes very wide, and shook his head. 
However, | insisted, and made him get on 
my back with his load, for | was then young 
and fit. | carried him to the top of the hill, 
and then deposited him and his load, 
whereupon the whole gang, who had 
trudged up the hill with me, put their loads 
on their cross-bar sticks behind, placed their 
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legs apart and roared with laughter, and 
when they had recovered their winds and 
started up again, laughing loudly, and 
continued to do so till out of hearing, their 
tiredness forgotten. Kashmiris can laugh, 
and it does no one good to hear them. 


When a Kashmiri slips and falls in the 
street he will as often as not join in the 
laughter of those around. | think it is a fact 
that he always feel inclined to laugh when 
we see a human fall, but never when an 
animal does so, and not so often when we 
ourselves come down a cropper. 


Now that we have seen a little into the 
insides of the Kashmiris, we will visit their 
great town, and see them at their daily 
occupations, and their ordinary everyday life 
on the river and in the street. 


Srinagar, or Sirinagar, which means 
“the City of wealth,” is tne most picturesque 
town, stretching for three mile upon both 
sides of the River Jhelum, the divided town 
being united by seven bridges. 


The usual remark of visitors when they 
approach the city by river is that it looks like 
a town that has been bombarded, or has 
suffered from earthquake, as so many of the 
buildings are off the street, and many more 
are in bad need of repair. 


| always believed, when visiting a new 
place, in ascending a height near by in order 
to secure a bird’s eye view of the place and 
pick up one’s bearings. Such a place is at 
hand, a rocky hill thousand feet high, distant 
from the city about one and a half miles, 
called Takht-i-Suliman, in plain English the 
throne of Solomon, known to the Hindus as 
Shankara Charaya, or the Holy Mountain. 
On the top of this hill is the very ancient 
Hindu temple; it was built by Raja 
Sundiman, who ruled Kashmir during the 
period 2696-2564 B.C. It was repaired by 
Gopaditya (426-365 B.C.) and _ Lalitaditya 
(A.D. 697-734) and other latter Kings. 
Sikander did not destroyed it because 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni difd offered his 
prayers in it. 


From this perch of a thousand feet you 
obtain a splendid view of the valley, 
stretching its breadth 20 miles of the South, 
right up to the Pir Punjal Mountains, that 
great wall of rock for running up to peak of 
1500 and 1600 feet, the dividing wall 
between and Kashmir’s and the Punjab. 


In length you see about 50 miles up 
east and 50 miles down the river West. The 
winding Jhelum river catches your eye 
glittering in the bright sunlight, with its looks 
and turns which is said to have given the 
idea of the Kashmir pattern on the famous 
shawls. Just below your feet, on the south, 
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lies in the European quarter, called the 
Munshi Bagh, where are the official houses 
and the church. Following the river 
downwards you see the European Club, 
then the residency in its beautifully wooded 
grounds. Farther on you see the Post Office, 
Cox and Co.’s Bank, the Alliance Bank a 
Simla, and European agencies and shops, 
till you come to the Sheikh Bagh, where are 
houses of the missionary, the Europeans 
cemetry and the former Residency were 
dwelt Sir John Lawrence and the General 
John Nicholson when they were British 
Agents in Kashmir. Then the river takes its 
last bend before entering the City. 


Now starting again looking West, at 
the foot of the village is the famous Mission 
Hospital, then open ground which includes 
the golf course, polo and cricket grounds 
and the well- managed hotel of Nedou and 
Sons., the Roman Catholic chapel where the 
much respected father Boland resides, and 
farther on the State College in its extensive 
grounds. The various roads are well marked 
by their avenues of tall Poplar trees 
interspersed here and there with Chinars, 
and then the City is the distance stretching 
right and left along the river, attractive on 
account of its mosque minarets and Hindu 
temple with their roofs, which are cross 
between a spire and a dome, sparkling like 
silver in the sunlight, though the would-be 
silver is generally kerosene oil tins, or 
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Huntley and Pammer’s biscuit tins flattened 
out. 


On that North side, at your feet, lies 
the City lake called the Da/, ever beautiful at 
whatever time of the years you view it. 
Perhaps the springtime is the most 
beautiful, when you see the yellow mustard 
fields interspersed with the pink blossom of 
the peach and apricot trees, and surrounded 
by the vivid greens of their reeds and 
rushes, willow and Poplar trees, backed up 
by the blue Mountains crested with snow, all 
these are colours reflected in the clear 
waters of the Lake. One always finds it most 
difficult it to tear one self away from that 
glorious view. 


Looking across the lake, and rising as 
it was out of it, on the eastside, is a rocky 
hills about 700 ft in height, called Poplar. 
On the top stands a large Sikh Fort, which 
frowns over the city and is used for its State 
prisoners like the Tower of London. From 
this fort we looked daily for the correct time, 
as gunfires at midday, at 10 o’clock at night 
and 4 A.M. in the morning. 


The 10 o'clock gun is the Curfew, and 
all the good citizens are Supposed to be in 
bed, and no one is allowed to cross the 
bridges in the City after gunfire. The 
morning gun awakens all good 
Mohammedans for their morning prayers. 
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The Hindus of Kashmir called Hari 
Parbat Sharika, and Mohammedans, Koh-!- 
Maran. The following is the legend 
concerning this hill. a 


In ancient times the people of Kashmir 
ware very much troubled by the Daityas, or 
monsters who came up from the nether 
regions through a hole at this spot. So they 
prayed to their gods to save them from 
nuisance, and in answer to their prayers the 
wife of Shiva, named Durga, came to their 
assistance. She transformed herself into a 
sharika - i.e. a maina - a very common bird 
in Kashmir about the size of a blackbird. It 
has an unpleasant note not unlike the 
squeaking of a wheelbarrow, though it can 
be taught to whistle and talk. 


She then descended to the nether 
regions and broke off a piece of Meru, the 
sacred mountain in that country, and carried 
it in her beak and dropped it on to the top of 
this vent-hole of Hades and so bottled up all 
the Daityas, and thus saved the people of 
Kashmir from further trouble. 


This hill, therefore, is the Olympus of 
the Hindus of Kashmir and has been 
worshipped from the time immemorial. Its 
eastern slopes are now occupied by the 
ziarats of Makhdum Sahib and Akhun Mala 
Shah. \It is probable that Mohammedan 
shrines have here taken the place of Hindu 
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religious buildings, just as on so many other 
old sacred sites in Kashmir. 


Close to the foot of the southern 
extremity of the hill is a rock, which from 
ancient times has been worshipped as an 
embodiment of Maha Ganisha (the elephant 
god). It is said that when Pravarasena laid 
the foundation of his new capital (Srinagar) 
the god, from regard for the pious king, 
turned his face from west to east so as to 
behold and bless the new city. The rock is 
now covered with a thick layer of red paint 
that it is not possible to trace any 
resemblance to the head or face of the 
elephant god, still less to see whether it is 
turned west or east. The later Hindu 
chroniclers relate that the god, from disgust 
at the iconoclasm of Sikandar Butshikan, 
has finally turned his back on the city, and 
hence his face cannot be seen. 


There is nothing in the traditional 
writings of the locality that would lead us to 
assume that the hill of Sharika was ever 
fortified in Hindu times. Ata Mohammed 
Khan built the present fort that crowns the 
summit of the hill in 1810. From time to time 
there have been skirmishes between the 
rival princes round this fort. But battles were 
fought at the commencement of the Dogra 
regime during the time of Maharaja Ghulab 
Singh, and before that at the time when 
Ranjit Singh’s generals finally routed the 
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army of Jabar Khan and drove him out of the 
country. 


Akbar built the great stone wall, which 
encloses the hill and the ground around its 
foot, in 1590, as an inscription still extant 
over the main gate proclaims. 


The city from this point is a most 
quaint sight, especially in the springtime, for 
it gives one the impression of a vast green 
field cut up in small patches divided by dark 
irregular lines. The roofs are covered with 
green grass, and certain of them are scarlet 
with poppies or tulips, the streets and alleys 
making the crooked divided lines. 
Sometimes the delusion is increased when 
one sees sheep and goats feeding on these 
airy pastures; | have even seen cows on 
their exalted pasturage. Then one notices 
that none of the houses have chimneys, the 
roofs have not such a steep slope as tiled or 
slated houses have, hence the delusion of 
their being fields is all the greater. Formerly 
the roofs were mostly thatched with rice 
stalks or reeds from the lake, but this 
fashion was the cause of such disastrous 
fires that the authorities will not permit any 
new house to have a thatched roof, sO, as 
most of the thatched houses have been 
burnt out, all the roofs you now see are of 
mud for their to surface, and hence the 
grass and flowers. 


The roofs are made thus: over the roof 
rafters are placed planks, and upon the 
planks are spread sheets of birch bark, 
which is most durable, and above the birch 
bark is spread wet earth three to six inches 
thick to keep the bark in its place. This birch 
bark is like paper: it comes off the trees in 
closely compressed layers much after the 
consistency of cardboard. 


This birch bark has been used for 
ages in lieu of paper: the books of old were 
made of this, and even now many showmen 
keep their accounts upon it, and always use 
it for wrapping up their wares they sell to 
their customers. 


The drawback to these mud roofs is 
that they are very heavy, and especially so 
when there is a heavy fall of snow followed 
by rain in the night. The sodden snow 
becomes so weighted that the roof falls in, 
with fatal results to the house and sleeping 
inhabitants; therefore every house 
possesses a trap-door on the roof, so that 
those in the house may be able to shovel 
the snow off into the Streets, and as often as 
not on to the heads of those who walk in 
them. The house roofs are used for several 
Purposes, amongst them as a drying-place 
for rice and fruits, and when in the autumn 
red chilies are in full view there is a fine 
show of colour. Then the Mohammedans 
use their roofs for Prayer, as it is their 
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custom to choose vantage points where they 
can be seen at prayer. 


| was present at a big fire in the city 
when a mosque was in danger. The mullah, 
an old man with a long grey beard, climbed 
on to the roof of the mosque with his Koran, 
from which he commenced to read aloud, 
and earnestly hoped thereby to save his 
mosque. But it was of no avail, for he was 
obliged to take refuge on another roof, and 
then on to another, as the heat, smoke and 
fire drove him from one vantage point to 
another. It was a noble effort nevertheless, 
and grand to see the old man’s pluck and 
faith in the midst of disaster. The heat of the 
fire seemed to create a great wind, so that 
his long grey beard was blown about like a 
flag, and his earnest old face lit up by the 
flames, and one could at times hear his 
voice above the roar of the flames rolling 
out in Arabic verse after verse from his 
sacred book. Arabic being the sacred 
language of the Mohammedans, the Koran 
must be read only in that language. 


Having seen the city from above, we 
will now come right into it and view it from 
the river. We will take a boat and follow the 
river under the seven bridges. 


Our boat is one of the many small 
boats called “shikaras” which ply for hire. It 
is about thirty feet long, something like a 
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long narrow punt with long pointed ends, the 
bows sharper that the stern, both ends 
rising gradually out of the water. They are 
most extraordinarily easy boats to steer, as 
they draw very little water bow and stern, 
their deepest draught being near the center 
of the boat, hence they can be made to spin 
round and round on their center with ease. 
This easy handling of the craft is most 
useful in a crowded river. These boats are 
usually propelled by three or four men with 
paddles, the blade being the shape of a 
lotus leaf or a heart. The crew sit in the 
stern of the boat facing the way they are 
travelling; the passengers recline in the 
center of the boat, with an awning of matting 
over their heads to protect them from the 
Sun or rain. 


The first bridge under which we pass 
is a modern structure of five arches, the 
piers built of solid masonry. This bridge 
some twenty-five years ago displaced one of 
the old cantilever bridges made of deodar or 
cedar logs, which was at one time covered 
with houses and shops, not unlike Old 
London Bridge. These bridges were 
introduced into Kashmir by Alexander the 
Great’s officers, and most excellent bridges 
for wear they have proved themselves to be. 


Just below this bridge on the left bank 
is the palace of his Highness the Maharajah 
- a great pile of buildings interesting in their 
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way, but not exactly beautiful. Under the 
palace and on the opposite side of the river 
are his Highness’ barges, chiefly built for 
the ladies of his zenana when they travel 
the river part of the journey from Jummu to 
Srinagar, and vice versa. The State barge is 
a handsome craft with much scarlet and 
gold paint, with seats of sixty paddlers. 
There are also smaller State boats called 
“parindas,” or birds, with seats for thirty . 
paddlers, which are used for short trips, 
and very smart they look with the scarlet top 
awning and the thirty paddlers in scarlet 
uniforms paddling as they do in perfect time 
to the cry of their captain. He stands up on 
the foot-board in glorious apparel of scarlet 
and gold, giving his orders to the crew as to 
time and _ stroke, for the strokes are many 
and varied, and some with great flourish of 
paddles raised on high, accompanied with 
much water display. Moored to the bank 
opposite the palace is an elegant steam 
launch presented to his Highness by Queen 
Victoria, also a modern fast motor launch 
from Thornycroft’s. Below where these boats 
are moored is a handsome flight of stone 
steps leading to a memorial stone raised to 
the later Maharajah; below this again is the 
State Telegraph Office, which can be 
amusing as well as annoying at times. 


On one occasion | went to the office to 
lodge a complaint on account of a telegram 
that | had sent to a friend which did not 
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reach him for a day after he had received a 
letter that | had sent him at the same time. 
The official tried to comfort me by saying 
that if | found that the post traveled quicker 
than telegraph he would advise my making 
use of the post instead of the telegraph 
wires. | can remember the time when we 
could not even feel quite happy when 
making use of the post office post office 
when the Kashmiri stamps were in use. A 
friend of mine wishing me to send him used 
Kashmiri stamps, | directed and posted to 
myself thirty Kashmir post cards, out of 
which lot only three reached me to send to 
my friend, as other people besides my friend 
evidently wanted Kashmiri stamped post 
cards. 


In those days if you wished your 
letters to reach your friends who lived in 
Kashmir it was wiser not to put stamps on 
them, for the postman in his efforts to annex 
the stamp sometimes made a mess of the 
envelope and therefore thought it wiser not 
to deliver it, but if it was no stamped the 
receiver had to pay double postage, which 
was profitable to the postal authorities. In 
those days | bought several sets of old issue 
Stamps, thinking they would be valuable 
later on, but when | wished to give or sell 
them to Collectors | was informed that they 
were reprints. So certain people connected 
with the Post Office must have amassed 
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some wealth in printing off old issues from 
the ancient dies. 


| fear Kashmiri stamps must have 
caused stamp Collectors a good deal of 
heart-searchings from the method adopted 
in making those stamps. The stamp-maker 
would have sheets of paper, pots of paint 
and a brush with which to colour the paper. 
As the pot of paint became emptied he 
would fill up the pot with water, so that, 
supposing he was making red stamps, the 
first sheets would be a brilliant red, which 
would gradually become very faint until 
more pain was put into the pot to thicken it 
up. Thus it came to pass that stamp 
Collectors are very chary about accepting 
Kashmir stamps. A friend of mine had 
collected great many Kashmir Stamps, and 
took them home to a stamp dealer, 
expecting to make a small fortune. The 
dealer looked at them carefully and them 
asked him to come to his inner room, the 
walls of that were papered with stamps 
which were forgeries. Pointing to the wall, 
he said: “If | take your Kashmir Stamps, that 
is the only use | can make of them.” | 


In those past years the business of 
making forged out reprint stamps was so 
great that a law was made to the effect that 
any Kashmiri found selling Kashmir stamps 
would be punished by imprisonment, and 
certain gentlemen who persisted in this 
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fraud were put under lock and key, and so 
given time to think whether it was worth 
while carrying on this particular business. | 
think they must have come to the conclusion 
that it was not, for now it is not easy to find 
Kashmir stamp vendors. 


Outside that State Telegraph Office 
and all down the river on both banks are 
lines of boats of all sizes moored, from the 
small shikaras by one paddler, who may be 
a little boy or girl (for they commence their 
- art at an early age), to the large barges in 
which are cargoes of rice and timber. 


Families live in all the larger craft, and 
there is much to interest the traveler, 
whether he be a new-comer or a resident. It 
is always entertaining, for the boats are 
crowded with life of all sorts, from the lord 
and master of the family and captain of the 
boat to that irritating creature called a flea. 


When the boats are moored you 
generally see the men of the boat sitting in 
the stern and smoking their hookahs, or 
playing with the small children, whilst their 
women-folk are at work, the old 
grandmother at her spinning-wheel, and the 
younger women preparing the food. This is 
to the passer-by seems always to be in the 
preparing “ /.e. pounding the rice on the 
bank with the heavy pestle. Others scare off 
the fowls and sparrows, which are watching 
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their opportunity to feed off the rice that, is 
spread out on rush mats to dry in the sun. 
Others, again, are with their long-hanged 
wooden spoons ladling the water out of the 
germ - infected river into the rice-pot that is 
on the clay stove in the boat. These women 
on the bank are now shouting loudly and 
gesticulating with their arms and cloths to 
frighten away a kite which has fancy to 
some young chickens, and at that moment 
has made a swoop for them, whilst their 
mother called aloud to her offspring to take 
shelter under her wings. The kite, having 
been balked this time, flies back to its high 
branch of a tree near by to await a more 
favourable opportunity, and the women 
resume their preparations for the meal. They 
have not been long at peace when they are 
called to action again, for a hungry pariah 
dog which has been sniffing with his nose in 
the air behind a stack of wood, and has 
discovered something interesting in the 
boat, has stalked cleverly to the boat and is 
about to seize a piece of goat hanging on a 
wooden hook from the roof of the boat. All is 
uproar and rush again, but the meat has 
been saved, and the dog slinks off with his 
tail between his legs, disappointed, but not 
disheartened, for he has more patience and 
persistence than those who walk on two 
feet. he goes off and lies down in a 
secluded spot and pretends to be asleep, 
but he is not. 
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All is peace and quiet again, so much 
so that a little flesh of beauty settles on one 
of the poles sticking out from the boat, it is 
a king of poachers, the blue and green 
kingfisher. His powerful little eye has seen 
the flash of silver in the shallow water close 
to the bank. In an instant he has 
disappeared head - first into water and 
comes up conqueror to the pole with a 
wriggling little fish, which he gradually 
works round, end on, head first into his 
beak, then a big swallow or two and the fish 
has gone to help his enemy to be strong to 
catch more of her family. | have always 
noticed that kingfishers are far more 
Successful in securing their dinners than 
kites, and are certainly in better condition 
than the poor pariah dogs. 


We must now switch our eyes off 
animal loaf and come back to our boatman’s 
family. The lord and master of the family 
and captain of the boat, who has been 
quietly smoking and thinking thoughts, 
Whilst the women are Preparing his meal 
amid the usual daily excitement, is now 
aroused to anger as an old enemy of his in a 
Passing boat reminds him of some 
unpleasant conversation they had had when 
last they met; past insults are raked up and 
curses on female relatives €xchanged. Now 
noisy battle of words has commenced, which 
Soon resolves itself into a babble of voices, 
for the women of both boats have joined in 
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with a will, and their shrill voices-are. ‘heard 
well above those of the menfolk:s Se He aa 


The preparations for the meal are 
forgotten as the crews of both boats are 
standing up and gesticulating with their 
arms and clenched fists. To the new-comer 
all this sounds terrible and looks as if a 
battle royal was imminent, with much 
shedding of blood; but there is no fear of 
this, for of all the many boatman fights that | 
have witnessed | have never seen one 
boatman hit another; its is merely a battle of 
words. 
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CHAPTER Il 


THE CHARACTER OF 


KASHMIRIS 
By 
Sachchidananda Sinha 


I 


he population of Kashmir consists 

of over 90 per cent of Muslims, and 
less than 10 per cent of Hindus - the latter 
almost entirely Brahmins. The Kashmiri 
Brahmins - though numerically a very small 
minority - possess a much higher standard 
in literacy than any other in the State. This 
fact gives it an importance out of all 
proportion to its comparatively small 
number, but though they still predominate in 
the civil administration of the State - just as 
the Dogra Rajputs of Jammu do in the 
military services - their number is slowly 
decreasing in the civil services, due to the 
new State policy of encouraging fairly 
qualified Muslims. By reason, however, of 
their high intellectuality, keen intelligence, 
and general aptitude for administrative and 
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professional work, they still occupy a very 
prominent position in the State Policy. 
Amongst those whose families had settled 
down for generations in British India, 
several had attained great distinction in the 
legal profession, and in public life. The first 
Indian, who was privileged to OCCUpy a seat 
on the Bench of the highest British - Indian 
judicial Tribunal, was Mr. Justice Shamby 
Nath Pandit, in the Calcutta High Court; 
while amongst great political leaders - 
though belonging to different schools of 
thought and different spheres of public 
activities - the names of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, his son Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and of 
the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, are 
well known not only throughout India, but 
also in foreign lands. The Kashmiri 
Brahmins in British India have also played a 
prominent part in the development of /ndo- 
Persian and Urdu literatures - Daya Shankar 
‘Naseem’ and Braj Narayan Chakbast being 
well-known Urdu poets, while Ratan Nath 
“Sarshar”, being, so to say, the originator of 
the Urdu novel. During the earlier period, 
when Persian was in vogue, Chandra Bhan 
“Brahman” was an eminent poet in that 
language. 


Of the vast bulk of the people - who 
are now Muslims — Capt .R.G.Wreford, the 
author of the Report of the latest Census, of 
1941, writes as follows:- “There is no 
occasion to say much about the Kashmiri 
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Muslims, in spite of their numerical 
importance. They have lived in Kashmir 
since ancient times, and previous to their 
conversion to /slam (from. the early 
fourteenth century onwards) were a part of 
the resident Hindu population of Kashmir’. 
Of their character, Sir John Strachery, in his 
famous work, called /ndia: Its Administration 
and Progress, recorded his views in these 
terms: “| have spoken of the great difference 
between the various countries and peoples 
of these mountains, (the Himalayas). A 
remarkable illustration is seen in the 
contrast between the states on the eastern 
and western extremities of the Indian 
Himalaya. There are no braver soldiers than 
the little Gurkhas of Nepal, and few greater 
cowards than the stalwart Mohammadans of 
Kashmir.” Though this was written in the 
eighties of the nineteenth century, the fact 
that Kashmiris are not yet recruited for the 
Army confirms the impression that in the 
opinion of the State authorities, they still 
continue to be a non-martial race. That 
theory, however, having now been discarded 
in the rest of /ndia, it is to be hoped that the 
ban against the recruitment of the Kashmiris 
may soon be removed. 


For the rest the following extracts 
from the “Kashmir Volume” of the The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India gave a correct 
description of the Kashmiris, and their 
religious notions and practices:- “/slam 
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came in on a strong wave, and history 
records that the Kashmiris became 
Musalmans. But close observers of the 
country see that the so-called Musalmans 
are still Hindu at heart. Their shrines are On 
the exact spots where the old Hindu sthans 
stood. The Kashmiris do not flock to Mecca, 
and religious men from Arabia have spoken 
in strong terms of the apathy of these tepid 
Musalmans. Through all the vicissitudes of 
government, and changes in religion, the 
Kashmiris have remained un-altered. 
Mughal, Afghan, Sikh, and Dogra, have left 
no impression on their national character: 
and at heart the people of the valley are 
Hindus, as they were before the time of 
Sikandar Shah. The isolation (of Kashmir) 
from the outer world accounts for this stable 
unchanging nationality, and Passages in the 
Rajatarangini show that the main features of 
the national character were the same in the 
early period of Hindu rule as they are now. 
"While this is, on the Whole, a fair and 
accurate statement of the Kashmiri Muslims’ 
Character, religion and metality, recent 
evetns and developments show that, like all 
things in theis universe, they also are slowly 
but imprceptibly changing under the stress 
of modern influences. Perhaps no foreigner 
had greater Opportunities of studying the 
character of the people of Kashmir than the 
late Sir Walter Lawrence, who was for years 

the Settlement Commissioner of the State 
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and in that exceptionally advantageous 
capacity amassed highly useful information, 
which he utilised later in his famous and 
authoritative work, called The Valley of 
Kashmir. In this book he deals at great 
length with the character of Kashmiris. \t is 
not possible to reproduce the whole of his 
dessertation on the subject, but | reprint 
below some extracts from it, which may 
profitably be studied by the visitor to 
Kashmir. 


Writes Sir  Walter:- “It is not 
reasonable to look for virtues among an 
oppressed people, nor it is fair to descant 
on their vices. When one has been for some 
years living in the villages, and seeing the 
Kashmiris as they are, one cannot help 
feeling pity for their lot, and being a little 
blind to their faults, | would add, however, 
that many of the opinions regarding the 
Kashmiris are based on observations of the 
Srinagar people, and the boatmen, and that 
the principle ex uno disce omnes is often at 
the bottom of the wholesale condemnation 
of the people of the valley” The writer then 
proceeds as follows:- “The Kashmiri can 
turn his hand to anything. He is an excellent 
cultivator. He is a good gardener, and has a 
considerable knowledge of horticulture. He 
can weave excellent woolen cloth, and can 
make first-rate baskets. He can build himself 
a house, can make his own sandals, and 
makes his own ropes. There is scarcely a 
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thing, which he cannot do, and he 
understands profit and loss, and does not 
often make a bad bargain. In his home life 
the Kashmiri -cultivator is at his best. He js 
kind to his wife and children, and one rarely 
hears of divorce scandals, or immorality 
among the villagers. A woman who has 
behaved badly is a marked character in the 
country, and public opinion is always 
against her. The husband sometimes 
chastises his wife, and the men. talk 
somewhat boastfully of the necessity for 
maintaining discipline in their houses. But 
as a matter of fact the wife, both in 
Musalman and Hindu houses, is. all- 
powerful, and | believe that, as a rule, the 
Kashmiri lives in awe of his consort. The 
Kashmiri wife is a real helpmate, and joint 
interests give rise to a camaraderie between 
man and wife, which is very healthy.” He 
concludes:- “It is difficult to describe a 
people’s character. | would, however, add 
that the Kashmiris possess an individuality 
and national character, which will cling to 
them wherever they go. | have seen men 
who have returned to Kashmir, whose 
ancestors left the country two or three 
generations ago. Their dress was changed, 
and their manners had changed, yet they 
retained unmistakable signs of a Kashmir 
origin, and their ways of thought and of 
speech showed their descent. The 
Kashmiris are fond of their own country, its 
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food, its water, and its dress, and, though 
oppression has driven them out of the 
valley, many have come back and all are 
loth to leave. A Kashmiri often quotes the 
Kashmiri proverb, (which means that “a bird 
is content when it is on its own branch’) 
when the advantages of service in the 
Punjab are pointed out to him. Finally, 
though the character of Kashmiris leaves 
much to be desired, | think that it is to their 
credit that it is not worse, considering the 
few chances they have had for becoming 
truthful, manly, and self-respecting. The 
word izzat of often on their lips, and they 
deplore the fact that they have no honour in 
the eyes of their rulers, or of their fellows. A 
man who can be beaten and robbed by one 
with a vestige of authority soon ceases to 
respect himself and his fellowmen, and it is 
useless to look for the virtues of a free 
people among the Kashmiris, and unfair to 
twit them with the absence of such virtues. 
The Kashmiri is what his rulers have made 
him, but | believe and hope that two 
generations of a just and strong rule will 
transform him into a useful, intelligent and 
fairly honest man.” 


It is half a century since Sir Walter 
Lawrence depicted the character of the 
Kashmiris in his mentioned above, which 
was published in 4895, and from which | 
have made some extracts. Two years later, | 
paid my first visit to the Valley, and 
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traversed it from end to end. Since then | 
have paid frequent visits to Kashmir, the last 
being in 1941. As the result of my many 
visits - not only to Srinagar, but also the 
villages in the main valley and its side. 
valleys - | endorse the hopeful view 
expressed by Sir Walter Lawrence that the 
years that have passed, since he wrote, 
have wrought an appreciable improvement 
in the character of the Kashmiris. Though it 
is perfectly true that nothing changes go 
slowly as a people’s character, nevertheless 
it can safely be asserted that the result of 
“two generations of a just and strong rule” 
has already transformed the Kashmiri “into a 
useful, intelligent, and fairly honest man.” 
The amelioration in the condition Of the 
peasantry, which resulted from _ the 
acceptance by Government of the 
recommendations of the Settlement 
Commissioner in matters agrarian, had led 
to an improvement in the character of the 
people, who had _ thereby become 
appreciately _ self-reliant. The recent 
measures taken by the State for the 
protection of the peasant against the usurer, 
the fixing of maximum rates of interest, and 
the prevention of the transfer of agricultural 
land to non-agriculturists, have all tended in 
the same direction, and already there is 4 
distinct improvement in his character. 
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By 
G.L.Kaul 


Il 


The culture of Kashmir sprang from 
Aryans and was influenced during the 
course of history by Jews, Greeks, Turks, 
Chinese, Muslims and what not. Writes 
Arthur Neve “Ancient India had nothing 
more worthly of its early civilization than the 
grand remains of Kashmir.” Says Kalhana 
“Kashmiris were called Shestrashilpira, I.e., 
architects.” Kashmir is a fusion of cultures 
and languages. The principal cultural 
division of the State are — 


) Baltistan 
d) Gilgit or the land of Dards 
(e) Mirpur-Poonch-Muzaffarabad 
(f) Valley of Kashmir. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


About thirteen languages and dialects 
are spoken in this area, chief being Dogri, 
Kashmiri, Pahari, Ladakhi and Dardi. The. 
ancient script of Dogri was Takri and of 
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Kashmiri literature combines in __ itself 
Persian and Sanskrit inscription on a tomb 
in the Cemetery of Baha-ud-Din put up 
during the reign of Sultan Mohammad Shah 
in 1484 indicates that both Sanskrit and 
Persian were in use. A birch bark document 
in Sharda and Persian characters pertaining 
to Sheikh Makhdoom Hamza, a Muslim saint 
of Kashmir, about 500 years old, reflects the 
Kashmiri’s catholicism of outlook. 


The earliest specimen of Kashmiri 
literature is Mahayney Prakash of 
Rajnakesiti Kanthe. Lala Ded who lived in 
the 14th century A.D. expressed herself as a 
link between the classical Sanskrit traditions 
of the past and the Persian poetic patterns 
of later period. Munshi Bhawani Dass 
Kachroo was as a great Persian writer as 
Mohammad Tabir Gani. Jangnama by Taba 
Ram Turki stands on the same footing as 
Shahnama of Firdous. Rajkaul Arzbeg’s 
diary and Rajkak Dhar’s farrukh have a 
place in local literature Persian tales of 
“Farhad and Shirin” and “Yusuf and 
Zulaikha” did inspire folk-lore but love-lyrics 
of “Bumbru and Lolare”, “Himal and Nagral’ 
and “Bulbul and Myna” are very rich 
synthesis of romantic fancy and legend, 
purely indegnous. Gulrez of Pir Maqbool 
Shah Kralwari, Shahnama of Wahab Parey 
and Sudama Charita of Parmanand are also 
notable. Among the modern writers are 
Abdul Ahad Azad, Ghulam Ahmad Mahjoor 
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Ghulam Hassan Arif, Dina Nath Nadim, Noor 
Mohammad Roshan, Ali Mohammad Lone, 
Amin Kamil, Shamim-Ahmad Shamim and 
Master Zinda Kaul. They do not only inspire 
but make the language. Lala Ded represents 
Kashmiri language and religious system of 
the fourteenth century influenced by /s/amic 
thought and culture. Her spiritual preceptor 
was Sidh Bey. She became a devout 
follower of Trika philosophy. Besides she 
mastered Shat-chakras. Her poetry 
denounces rituals and welcomes all castes 
and creeds. Hindu sadhus and sanyasis 
influenced Muslim masses as much as did 
Muslim sheikhs and pirs Hindu masses. The 
product of this cultural fusion was Nur-ud- 
Din (Sahajanand) of Tsrar Sharif popularly 
known as Nund Rishi. Lala Ded and Sheikh 
Nur-ud-Din were followed by Haba Khatun 
and Urinimal, famous Lol lyrics. Nearly two 
centuries after Haba Khatun came Urinimal, 
on the literary scene. There is more of 
pathos and tragedy in her songs. 


The mystic and philosophic note is 
missing from the modern Kashmiri literature, 
which opens with a fresh and free outlook 
on national and cultural life. This is 
represented by Mahjoor and Azad. The later 
was inspired by Rasool Mir. He expressed 
himself against injustice, intolerance and 
suppression. Side by side Daya Ram Ganjoo 
and Masterji strike a different note. Asad 
Ullah Mir, Lachman Bhat Nagam, Nand Lal 
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Ambardar and Abdui Wahab Hajin belong to 
the early phaze of modern Kashmiri poetery. 
Abdul Sattar Gujri Aasi is a proletarian poet. 
He was sentenced to three months, 
imprisonment in “Quit Kashmir’ movement 
for his poem “Siasi Qaidi’. Dina Nath Nadim 
gives socialistic message. Roshan’s Ashq 
and Zutshii’s Vijwan attracted attention. 


Folk tales have their own place jn 
literature. Folk music is traced to tenth 
century. Chhakri came from Afghanistan 
about 400 years ago. Soofiana Mausigi 
came from Iran and has come down from 
man to man (unwritten). There’ are 
references that music had __ attained 
perfection in the time of Jaloka whose 
queen also danced. “Zohra Khatun and 
Haya Band’, Gulala Shah, Wazirmal, Lalmal, 
Shah Sayar, Sheshman are very well- 
known. There are also_ ballads _ like 
Sudamacharita, Radha Swoyamvara_ and 
Shivalagan. The Kashmiri muse sings 
through folk-lore, fresh and chaste. Ruff and 
Chhakri are the heritage of Kashmir’s 
dynamic past and spirit of beauty around. 
Harvest season, wedding season, sowing 
season and long winter nights are occasions 
of drama and music. Kashmiri music and 
drama may be traced to books ike 
Sangitaculamani, Swaimatrika and 
Kutummabalam, Soofiana kalam (classical) 
is derived from Soofism. The instruments 
accompanying the music are Saz, Santoo! 
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Sitar and Dholak. Whether it is music or 
poetry, drama or painting, art or 
architecture, love or romance, the 
inspiration comes from Kongposh and 
Pamposh which dance and sing with moon 
and stars. “Cultural cosmopolitanism and 
cultural synthesis of the Kashmir literary 
tradition may be traced to the second 
century A.D. Kashmiri literature 
characteristics have synthesized almost all 
cultural and religious traditions of /ndia as 
manifested by Kashmiri poetry. The 
synthesis left an impact on contemporary 
Kashmiri thinking and living where various 
religious practices were mingled. The 
literacy tradition of Kashmir was _ best 
represented in and described by two 
mythical images which were generally 
believed to have found currency in the 
second on fifth century A.D. One of them 
particularly reflected the relationship 
between Kashmir and the rest of the /ndian 
mainland in an image (not statue-of Vishnu 
on a lotus flower). In this particular image 
India is depicted by the body and Kashmir 
by the halo. Identical images have been 
found in the Nilgiris. Among the first notable 
work on Kashmir is Kalhana’s Rajtarangini, 
a factual and unpretentious account of 
conditions in Kashmir during his time in 
which the author has explained the reason 
for ready absorption of cultures and 
religious traditions in Kashmir when in his 
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references to Buddhism he proclaimed-we 
are not to argue with Buddhists. We are not 
to argue with those who differ from us 
Roughly in fourteenth century § /smaijj 
philosophy made its appearance in Kashmir 
following the Muslim invasion. The 
Kashmiris, according to the chronicler 
Balakshah, rejoiced in the return of a mystic 
system to their tradition. It was not till the 
13th century, however, that a truly Kashmirj 
literature arose with the legendary poetess - 
Lalla Arifa. Her poems are still recited in all 
parts of Kashmir and retained their original 
freshness and surprisingly enough had 
retained their original forms despite the face 
that they had been recited original forms by 
professional Muslim minstrels for over 500 
years. Some original texts reveal that even 
archaic forms of expression were retained. 
Kashmir Advaita Shaivism influenced /smaili 
literature in Badakhshan, whether or not 
Shaiva Manuscripts followed or preceded a 
Kashmir invasion of the immediate west. 
Advaita Shaiva texts and Persian Ismaili 
texts of Badakhshan could provide much 
material.” 


- (Nila Cram Crook). 


Under the auspices of the State 
Academy of Arts and Culture a Kashmir 
dictionary in Persian script was attempted 
Claiming larger collection of words than 
Grierson’s which was based on the material 
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collected by /shwar Kaul, a well known 
scholar. The first grammar of the Kashmiri 
language was published in 1886 by Rev: 
T.R.Wade. History of Kashmiri literature by 
Abdul Ahad Azad was compiled in three 
volumes. Translation of ’Nilamatpurana’ by 
Dr.Ked Ghai is a valuable contribution. 
Jagan Nath Sheopuri’s and Abdul Aziz’s 
note book on soofiana music will carry 
forward this type of music which is an off- 
shoot of Indo-/ranian culture. 


MYSTICS OF KASHMIR 


Grata Baba 
Sumbali Baba 
Madrasi Baba 
Mathra Devi 
Paltu Shah 
Akram Saib 
Lakhman Ji 
Nand Ram 
Gupa Joo 

10. Hari Ram 

11. Mirak Shah 
12. Nand Lal 

13. Lasa Saib 

144. Zaina Machi 


OONAARYONS 


They are guarding the spiritual frontiers of 
Kashmir. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


THE DOGRAS 


By 
G.L.Kaul 


ulab Singh, the founder of the 

Dogra dynasty of Jammu and 
Kashmir, was born in 1792 (5th Katik 1894 
Bikrami Samvat). In his early days he lived 
under the personal care of his grandfather 
Zorawar Singh in his Jagir Dyawago. The 
future ruler of Kashmir received little 
education but he was trained in all manly 
arts. He could ride his horse and wield his 
sword. 


After the invasion of Mohamad-ud-Din 
Ghori and Rajput hegemony in the hilly tract 
between Punjab and Kashmir was shattered. 
The Rajput rulers who held sway around the 
town of Jammu regained their independence 
when the Mughal kingdom began to show 
signs of disintegration. They were combined 
under Raja Dhrou Deo and his son Raja 
Ranjit Deo. The latter received a jagir from 
the Durrani king for help rendered against 
Raja Sukh Jewan of Kashmir in 1730 and 
ruled for 44 years. 
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Ranjit Deo had two sons, Brij Lal ang 
Dulel Singh Brij Lal revolted against his 
father and later succeeded, him in 1789 
Mohan Singh who is known to history as the 
brother of Ranjit Singh was a sworn friend of 
Brij Lal but he conspired against him and 
attacked Jammu. Thus, the Sovereignty of 
the house of Dhrou Deo over the 
Surrounding country disappeared for the 
time being. 


Gulab Singh was descendant in direct 
line from Raja Dhrou through his third son, 
Mian Soorat Deo. Cunningham doubts the 
genealogy of Gulab Singh. But Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, in his grant of the Raj of 
Jammu to Gulab Singh, mentioned the fact 
of Gulab Singh’s ancestors having been the 
rulers of the principality. Raja Dhrou Deo 
was a Rajput prince of the Surya Vansi 
(Solar) dynasty who ruled over Jammu in 
the eighteenth century. 


The affairs of Jammu being in 
confusion Ranjit Singh ordered in 1808 Bhai 
Hukam Singh to annex Jammu to the Sikh 
State. It was in this battle that young Gulab 
Singh fought so well that he won admiration 
from the enemy even. Gulab Singh intended 
to go to Kabul to enlist in the army of Shah 
Shuja but later Changed his mind and 
Joinded the army of Ranjit Singh in 1809 as 
trooper at Rs.3/- p.m. in Mungla, west of 
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Jhelum. Gulab Singh fought many battles 
and the siege of Multan in 1819 brought him 
to Ranjit Singh’s favourable notice. In the 
frontier campaigns of Ranjit Singh between 
1815 and 1820, Gulab Singh played a 
prominent role. At this time the hilly area 
around Jammu was under the influence of 
Mian Deo. Gulab Singh hit on a stratagem to 
subdue this bandit chief. His supplies were 
cut off and his fort attacked. Deo was killed 
while fighting. 


In 1820, Jammu was given to Gulab 
Singh as a Jagir. Later on he was given the 
title of Raja and allowed to keep an army. In 
1821 Gulab Singh undertook the conquest of 
Kishtwar and on his way received homage 
from Dyal Chand, Raja of Chenani. Next 
Gulab Singh marched on Rajouri whose 
ruler Ajor Khan had given annoyance to 
Ranjit Singh in his expedition against 
Kashmir in 1813. It is in lieu of such 
services that Ranjit Singh granted to Gulab 
Singh and his successors the principality of 
Jammu with the hereditary title of Raja in 
1822 A.D. 


In 1841 Gulab Singh allowed passage 
to British army for invasion of Afghanistan 
which Ranjit Sing had refused at the time of 
first Afghan War. 


Copy of the sanad granted by Ranjit 
Singh: 
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“On this auspicious occasion with 
extreme joy and with heartfelt love, | grant 
to Raja Gulab Singh in recognition of his 
conscientious and loyal services, the 
government of the Chakla of Jammu which 
from time immemorial has been in_ the 
possession of his family. He and his 
brothers, Dhyan Singh and Suchet Singh 
appeared in my Court at a very early age 
and loyally and devotedly served the State 
and me. Their ancestors also _ served 
faithfully for a long time under my father 
Mohan Singh Ji of happy memory. They 
spared no pains to render their services to 
me promptly and submissively and to give - 
me satisfaction. They have shed their blood 
freely in many campaigns, such as the 
conquest of Kashmir, the siege of Multan, 
the punishment of the’ rebels, _ the 
suppression of rebellion on the frontier and 
the fight with the forces of Kabul. In 
consideration of these and other services | 
grant the government of the Chakla of 
Jammu to Raja Gulab Singh and _ his 
descendants and | myself mark the forehead 
of this loyal and devoted servant of mine 
with the emblem of sovereignty. With great 
pleasure | also grant Raja Suchet Singh, the 
Government of Ramnagar to be his own and 
his descendants, as a reward for the great 
services he has rendered to me. He and his 
descendants may dispose of its income on 
their own account provided that the Rajas 
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be loyal to the State henceforward as they 
have been till now, that they receive our 
descendants with no less hounour and 
submission and that their descendants be as 
loyal to us as our descendants. In witness of 
this | grant this Purwana of mine with my 
own hands together with a bunch of saffron.” 


Dated 4th Ashad, 1879 (Vikram) 


At the age of thirty, this was indeed a 
proud acheivement for Gulab Singh. Tibet 
was next to be invaded. But this campaign 
could not to be successful. He and Hari 
Singh Nalwa repulsed an attack from Kabul 
in 1823. In 1827 Gulab Singh was the 
overlord in Jammu having conquered Riasi, 
Kishtwar, Rajouri and Samarth etc. except 
Poonch which belonged to Dhyan Singh and 
Ramnagar which belonged to Suchet Singh. 
The /llaqga being hilly and the people 
turbulent, Gulab Singh took great personal 
interest in the administration. He raised and 
kept in tact a reserve of money and trained 
and equipped an army. The death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh on 27th June, 1839 
was followed by Court intrigues and 
internecine strifes. In the Afghan War of 
4841 the British enlisted the support of the 
Sikhs who were not in any way anxious to 
help them in their Kabul expedition. This 
provided an opportunity for friendship 
between the British and Gulab Singh. On 
19th January, 1842, the British force was 
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beaten back at the Khyber Pass. |n 
recognition of his services the’ British 
Government sent him an = appreciative 
Kharita on 8th April, 1842. Gulab Singh was 
offered Jalalabad and was asked to give up 
Ladakh but this he did not accept. The 
murder of Dhyan Singh, Gulab Singh’s 
brother, by Ajeet Singh in Badami Bagh Fort 
created further resentment in Gulab Singh 
against Sikh Community. The uncle and the 
nephew, Suchet Singh and Hira Singh, came 
to gips in 1844 and this resulted in the death 
of the former. Then, followed a dispute 
between Hira Singh and Gulab Singh. But 
Hira Singh died on 21st December 1844. 
The Sikh Sardars combined to smash the 
“Ulysses of Hills” but he averted an all round 
attack. The Sikh army was defeated at 
Satwari on 3rd April, 1845. 


The same year between the Sikhs and 
the British became inevitable, for the Sikhs 
felt convinced that the British Government 
wanted to annex Punjab. Gulab Singh who 
had counseled the Sikhs not to go to war 
with the British, remained neutral for a time. 
He was, however, persuaded to take charge 
of the Prime Ministership of the Sikh State 
on the 27th January 1846. He immediately 
Started negotiations for a settlement. These 
negotiations failed when the British laid 
down the condition about the disbandment 
of the Sikh Army and the battle of Sobraon 
Was fought on February 10, 1846. The 
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British won, though at a huge cost. Gulab 
Singh again negotiated peace and secured a 
reasonably fair treaty for his sovereign 
Duleep Singh who was recognised as ruler 
on his ceding the territory between Beas 
and Sutlej and paying £15,00,000 as war 
indemnity. Gulab  Singh’s success in 
negotiating this treaty infuriated his rival La/ 
Singh who managed to get himself installed 
in his place. It was now that Gulab Singh 
realised the precariousness of his position. 
But Gulab Singh’s opportunity was not long 
in coming. Lal Singh, his seccessor, in 
accepting the Treaty negotiated by him, 
protested his inability to pay the indemnity 
of £15,00,000. To deprive Gulab Singh of 
his territory and give the British the option 
of holding Kashmir - an impossible feat at 
that time, or accepting a reduced indemnity, 
he offered to hand over Jammu _ and 
Kashmir. This resulted in a revival of the 
original proposal to make Gulab Singh, the 
independent ruler of Jammu and Kashmir 
with this defference only that now he had to 
pay a sum of Rs.75 /Jakhs (Nanakshahi). |n 
Gulab Singh's accepting this proposition, 
the Treaty of Lahore was signed on the 9th 
March 1846 as originally negotiated by him. 


“In consideration of the services 
rendered by Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu to 
the Lahore State towards procuring the 
restoration of the relation of amity between 
the Lahore and British Government, the 
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Maharaja (Duleep Singh) hereby agrees to 
recognise the independent sovereignty of 
Raja Gulab Singh in such territories ang 
districts in the hills as may be made over to 
the said Raja Gulab Singh by separate 
agreement between himself and the British 
Government with dependencies thereof 
which may have been in the Raja’s 
possession since the time of Maharaja 
Kharak Singh and the British Government in 
consideration of the good conduct of Raja 
Gulab Singh who agrees to recognise 
independence in such territories and to 
admit him to the privilege of a separate 
Treaty with the British Government.” This 
clause of the Treaty of Lahore concluded 
under force of circumstances’ cannot 
exonerate the betrayer. 


On the 16th March, 1846, seven days 
after the Treaty of Lahore, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh signed the Treaty of Amritsar by 
which he became the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


The “Sale of Kashmir’, which is so 
much talked about is in reality more a fact 
than a myth. Kashmir was simply sold to 
Gulab Singh. The situation is not clarified 
when it is borne in mind that the areas 
surrendered by the Lahore Government 
between Ravi and the Indus were to be 
transferred to Gulab Singh according to 
Clause 12 fo the Treaty of Lahore with 
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Maharaja Duleep Singh, then an 
independent ruler, before the Treaty of 
Lahore was signed because the bargain was 
struck by the Britishers for their ally. 
According to Pannikar “The cession of 
Kashmir was the price paid for Gulab 
Singh’s efforts to bring about a speedy 
peace which, it he had thrown in his weight 
with the Lahore Durbar, would not have 
been an easy matter to achieve. The ease 
with which the peace was concluded was 
due to the agreement reached with Gulab 
Singh by which Gulab Singh by which 
Kashmir had already been promised to him 
had already promised Kashmir to him. It 
may be that the British could not conquer 
Kashmir in 1845, much less hold it, with 
Sutlej as their boundary, Ferozpur as their 
base, a hostile Punjab on the line of 
communications and the Sikhs ready to 
fight. It is true that Kashmir was not a part 
of India in the eighteenth century, not even 
till Ranjit Singh occupied it. It was and 
Afghan Province. And in all schemes for the 
partition of the Punjab, there may have been 
many proposals for allotment of areas, not 
necessarily Kashmir, as that would also lead 
to consolidation of Afghan empire and, thus, 
be a perpetual danger to the British. The 
British, wanted to divide up the Sikh empire 
which would be a great menace if it 
extended from Muslim to Gilgit. By 
snatching Kashmir out of it and passing it on 
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to an ally the object was achieved, thus 
killing two birds with one stone. Sir George 
Clark, Agent to the Governor-General at 
Lahore, wrote in March 1849:- 


“| have been under the necessity on 
more than one occasion of testing, rather 
severely, Gulab Singh's loyalty to us. My 
belief is that he is a man eminently qualified 
by character and surrounding territorial 
possessions for the position of ruler there, 
that all his interests lie on the side of 
friendship with us, that he will always desire 
and some time or another may need our 
countenance of his’ authority against 
enemies. Their aggressions, whether 
Chinese or Goorkhas on one side of him of 
Afghans on the other, will be retarded rather 
than precipitated by his proximity to them in 
that form instead of our being in more direct 
contact with them.” Why did Ranjit Singh 
himself create a Dogra kingdom it may be 
argued? He put off the Afghans. Lord 
Hardinge did the same for more cogent 
reasons. 


Some do accuse Gulab Singh of 
treason against the Lahore Durbar and the 
death of Nao Nihal Singh, caused by the fall 
of the archway, was designed by him. 
Though incidentally he lost his eldest son, 
Udham Singh (Randhir Singh), Lord Hadinge 
Says, “Was he (Gulab Singh) not the 
Minister and were not four other 
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Commissioners associated with him for 
setting the terms of peace?” Sir 
W.R.Lawrence says that when the second 
Sikh War coloured the map of Punjab red, 
some regretted the transfer of Kashmir to 
the Dogra Chief. But in his opinion based on 
some knowledge of the possibilities of 
Kashmir it was fortunate that the English did 
not annex Kashmir because they had not 
annexed the Punjab yet. 


Cunningham is of opinion that the 
English bargained with Gulab Singh. Mr. 
Sapru in his monograph No.14 (Punjab 
Government Record Office Publication) 
pleads that the circumstances of the 
transaction fully justified it. “No one then 
imagined that the Punjab would become a 
British province in less than three years and 
it was deemed a good stroke of policy to 
weaken the Sikh Durbar by rewarding one 
who had been favourable to their own 
cause. Lal Singh wanting to get a dreaded 
rival out of the way, enabled the Governor- 
General to appease Gulab Singh in a 
manner sufficiently agreeable to the Raja 
himself, thus further reducing the 
importance of the successor of Ranjit 
Singh.” Sir Richard Temple also says that 
Lord Hardings aimed to divide the Sikh 
power between the Lahore Court and Gulab 
Singh, and thus effectively weaken it. The 
Maharaja remained faithful to the British to 
the last. 
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A.P.Nicholson in his famous book 
“Scraps of Paper” referring to this question 
says: 


“We sold the right to keep it, if he 
could conquer it, to Gulab Singh.” 


In the “Life of Hardinge” appears the 
following account, “It was necessary to 
weaken the Sikhs by depriving them of 
Kashmir. The distance from Kashmir to 
Sutlejy is 300 miles of very difficult 
mountainous country, quite impracticable for 
six months. To keep a British force 300 
miles from any possibility of support would 
be an undertaking that merited a strait-waist 
coat and not a peerage. The arrangement 
was the only alternative. The Government 
took away with one hand and gave with the 
other as the exigencies of the case 
required.” To Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Hardinge wrote: “It was always intended that 
Gulab Singh whose troops had not fired a 
shot should have his case and position fully 
considered .... After the war commenced 
were we to abandon our policy and to treat 
the only man who had not lifted up his arms 
against us with difference because he came 
to headquarters especially deputed by the 
Lahore Durbar to confer with us as one who 
had joined in their unprovoked invasion? His 
forbearance was rewarded because his 
forbearance was in accordance with an 
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intended policy.....” Again in a letter to the 
Secret Committee, the Governor-General 
wrote on March 14, 1846. 


“On the other hand, the tract now 
ceded included the whole hill possessions of 
Raja Gulab Singh and the Jammu family. Its 
possession by us enables us at once to 
mark our sense of Raja Gulab Singh's 
conduct during the late operations, by 
rewarding him in the mode in accordance 
with his desires.” 


The treaty only transferred to him the 
legal title, as no actual possession over 
Kashmir was handed over to him. He 
acquired the territory for himself though he 
did so with the help of the British. “Sold 
even a thousand times, Joseph is no slave.” 


“Their fields, their crops, their streqams, 
Even the peasants in the vale, 
They sold, they sold all Alas! 
How cheap was the sale.” 
- Iqbal 


Maharaja Gulab Singh dispatched 
Dewan Lakhpat Rai to take possession of 
Kashmir but /Imam-ud-Din, the then 
Governor, did not surrender and offered 
resistance. The Hari Parbat Fort was seized 
by him but subsequently the General was 
killed and his army was in imminent danger. 
Maharaja Gulab Singh then applied to Sir 
Henry Lawrence for assistance in taking 
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possession and when the combined forces 
of ht Maharaja, the British Darbar and the 
Sikhs marched against the Governor, /mam- 
ud-Din he surrendered declaring that he haq 
acted according to the written instructions of 
Lal Singh. When Maharaja Gulab singh 
came to Kashmir he found the land divideg 
into three categories - one part under 
mountains, one part under water and the 
rest under Jagirdars. 


Gulab Singh belonged to the school of 
Nepoleon, burning with a desire to conquer. 
But his contemporaries were too formidable 
to allow him to extend his conquests. He 
sought his game elsewhere and made war 
with the hill tribes on the frontiers. Wazir 
Zorawar Kalhoria who is believed to have 
led these campaigns has carved a name in 
the annals of Kashmir. He (Gulab Singh) 
conquered Ladakh and Tibet in 1842, 
annexed Chilas in 1850 A.D. and subdued 
Gilgit in 1852 A.D. To conquer these hill 
Rajas was no easy task. They had forts built 
everywhere. Their army consisted of people 
who were proof against any kind of 
hardships. Today they were routed and 
tomorrow they would again make war and 
re-capture the lost places. They never 
appeared on the battlefield to kill or to die 
but like guerillas played “hide the seek’ 
game. To fight such people was to do battle 
with the air or to give blows upon water. 
Gulab Singh who was a great soldier 
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showed sound knowledge and _ practical 
experience during his campaigns against the 
Frontier tribes. He was a great unifier and 
he welded together various patches of his 
kingdom. His encouragement of art and 
patronage of learning besides his grand 
personality and noble character raised the 
town of Jammu from a mere barrack to the 
first rank among the many stately cities of 
the Indian Empire. “Once Gulab Singh 
watched with interest the construction of a 
bridge constructed by convict labour. One 
convict solicited the Maharaja for pardon. 
The offence was the murder of a girl for her 
jewels. The Maharaja was infuriated at this 
and he enhanced the sentence. While sitting 
in judgment the hire-apparent was ordered 
to be nearby. Once a complaint came that a 
hen was. stolen. The offender was 
summoned and the barber was commanded 
to shave have of his moustache and he was 
paraded in the open bazar.” This provided 
instruction for the Yuvraj in the 
administration of justice. 


He died of dropsy on 25th Sawan, 
1914 (August 1858 A.D.), the year which 
witnessed the horrors of the /ndian Mutiny 
and his death was marked by an 
earthquake. He was only 66 years old. 


The tribes of Hazara rose in rebellion 
in 1847. At first it had not become possible 
to cope with it but subsequently it was 
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suppressed. Gulab Singh t.ereupon askeg 
the British Government to exchange Hazara 
with Mandi and Garhi. Hazara was assigned 
to Lahore and Gulab Singh got Kathua ang 
Suchetgarh with part of Manawar. The 
boundary was further altered in 1847 under 
the supervision of the British officers, 
Cunnigham, Strachey and Thomsan. Poonch 
which had passed on to Gulab Singh was 
given to Jawahar Singh, the eldest surviving 
son of Dhyan Singh. But soon after, he 
claimed a share in Gulab Singh’s property 
on the ground that they were the joint family 
property of all the brothers. The claim of 
Chamba was further adjusted by the transfer 
of Bhaderwah to Gulab Singh and taking 
away Chamba from his territories. 


In 1848, when the second Sikh War 
broke out, Maharaja Gulab Singh stood by 
the side of the British although he was 
approached by both Dost Mohammad Khan 
of Kabul and Sardar Chattar Singh to help 
them. The Sikh were defeated again. 


It Was no easy job for Gulab Singh to 
look after an administration, which had gone 
from bad to worse in the time of the Sikhs. 
The shawl industry which was the main 
Source of livelihood for the people was 
taxed very heavily. Reckless governors had 
given away much of the land in the valley as 
rent-fee concessions, forced labour told 
upon the peasantry, sati and infanticide 
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were common, robbers infested the hills. 
Nicholson records in his diary on 19th 
November, 1847:- 


“tad some conversation with a party 
of Kabul merchants taking tabacco and snuff 
to Kashmir whence they intend returning 
with pattoo and tosh, which at last fetches a 
very high price in Kabul. They complained 
duties in their own and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh’s territories but remarked that in the 
latter their goods were protected whereas 
they frequently ran great risks from the 
plundering tribes between Kabul and 
Peshawar.” A number of men _ were 
determined in each village for egar and 
every man on egar duty was paid a khirwar 
of rice per month and given food. Another 
step which he took was to ration rice in the 
valley. This system of grain control was 
revived immediately after the first Great 
War. The reorganisation of the shawl 
department of the Dag-shaw! received his 
attention next. The shawl tax was reduced, 
the Moulut (carrying accounts to the 14th 
month) was abolished and Chuttiana 
cancelled. The efficiency of his forces was 
always a matter of deep concern to him. 


In 1851, trouble arose on the Tibetan 
frontier over the refusal of the Zamindars of 
Ladakh to allow full transport to Western 
trade mission from Tibet. The dispute was 
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settled by representatives of the Maharaja 
and the Dalai Lama. 


There is no doubt that it was an uphill 
task for Gulab Singh to consolidate his 
dominion. A characteristic of his personality 
was that he was ready to listen to 
complaints. Even in a crowd one could catch 
his eye by holding up a rupee (as Nazar) 
and cry out, “Maharaja Arz Hai.” He would 
jump down like a hawk upon money and 
listen to the petition. Once a man shouted in 
the customary manner and then closed his 
hand and said, “No first hear what I have to 
say’. Gulab Singh did not lose patience, he 
heard the petition, and when the hand was 
opened he gave orders about the case. 


Gulab Singh was a remarkable man of 
the nineteenth century. He began as a petty 
official and founded a kingdom.” He was 
after Ranjit Singh, the greatest lord in the 
Punjab.” He knew tricks and stratagems. 
Opportunism was so near him that he 
always availed of it. Cunningham writes: “He 
must be judged with reference to the 
morality of his age and race and to the 
necessities of his own position. If these 
allowances be made Gulab Singh would be 
found an able and moderate man who does 
little in idle or wanton Spirit, and who is not 
without some traits both of good humour and 
Of generosity of temper.” Major Smyth 
States, “With all this he was courteous and 
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polite in demeanor and exhibited a suavity 
of manner and language that contrasted 
fearfully with his real disposition.” The 
present Jammu and Kashmir is his 
monument. “It is at once a memorial of that 
foul act when, like the arch traitor of old, we 
bartered innocent lives, which fate placed in 
our hands, for a few pieces of silver.” 


“Gulab Singh had agreed to pay 68 
lakhs to his Paramount before the war broke 
out. He should have paid the deficient 
million of money as a Lahore subject, 
Provinces as an independent prince.” 


“For purposes entirely selfish we 
deliberately sold millions of human beings, 
into the absolute power of one of the 
meanest, most avaricious, cruel and 
unprincipled of men that ever sat upon a 
throne.” 


Mr. Lepel Griffins (Punjab Chiefs) 
says- 


“There are perhaps no characters in 
history more repulsive than Raja Gulab 
Singh and Dhyan Singh.” 


Immediately after the sale of Kashmir, 
the British imperialists realised their mistake 
as the following quotation from Canon 
adele Biscoe’s Autobiography makes it 
clear- 
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“Wazir to Lt. Urmston - but that orde; 
was for India, not for Kashmir. Urmston - 
now watch my hand. He drew a ted line right 
round the boundaries of Kashmir joining it to 
British India. This happened ine #857." pire 
since then that the British had an eye on 


Kashmir, particularly Gilgit. 


It is clear beyond any doubt that 1846 
created an independent state of Kashmir 
recognising Gulab Singh as an ally of the 
British, not a vassal. But the latter did not 
mean it. They started penetrating through 
needle whole under one pretext or another 
until they succeeded in installing a British 
Resident in Kashmir whose policy of 
interference went so far in Pratap Singh's 
reign that the Maharaja could not appoint 
any one even to a post carrying a monthly 
salary of Rs.100/- Missionaries were 
deputed, men at large were sent from time 
to time to undo what had been done 
unconsciously in 1846. Troubles were 
fomented in Twenties and Thirties only. to 
annex the State with British India. Man 
proposes, God disposes. The British 
themselves were destined to march out in 
1947 but the wrong done could not be 
rectified. 
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TREATY OF 1846 A.D. 


Treaty between the British 
Government and Maharaja Gulab, concluded 
at Amritsar, on 16th March, 1846. 


Treaty between the British 
Government on the one part and Maharaja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu on the _ other, 
concluded on the part of the British 
Government by Frederick Currie Esquire 
and Brevet Major Henry Mohogomery 
Lawrence acting under the orders of the 
Right Hon’ble Sir Henry Hardings, G.C.B., 
one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Governor- 
General, appointed by the Honourable 
Company to direct and control all their 
affairs in the East India and by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in person. 


Article 1 - “The British Government transfers 
and makes over, for ever, in independent 
possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh and 
the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or 
mountainous country, with its dependencies 
situated to the Eastward of the river Indus 
and Westward of the river Ravi, including 
Chamba and excluding Lahol, being part of 
the territory ceded to the British Government 
by the Lahore State according to the 
provisions of Article 4 of the Treaty of 
Lahore dated 9th March, 1846 A.D. 
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Article 2 - The Eastern boundary of the tract 
transferred by the foregoing article of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh shall be laid down by 
Commissioners appointed by the Britisp 
Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh 
respectively for that purpose and shall be 
defined in a separate engagement after 


survey. 


Article 3 - In consideration of the transfer 
made to him and his heir by the provision fo 
the foregoing Articles, Maharaja Gulab 
Singh will pay to the British Government the 
sum of 75 lakhs of rupees (Nanakshahi), 
fifty Jakhs to be paid on ratification of this 
Treaty and twenty-five /Jakhs on or before 
the 1st October of the current year 1846 
A.D. 

Article 4 - The limits of the territories of 
Maharja Gulab Singh shall not be at any 
time changed without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 


Article 5 - Maharaja Gulab Singh will refer to 
the arbitration of the British Government any 
disputes or questions that may _ arise 
between himself and the Government any 
disputes or questions that may arise 
between himself and the Government. of 
Lahore or any other neighbouring States 
and will abide by the decision of the British 
Government. 
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Aritcle 6 - Maharaja Gulab Singh engages 
for himself and heirs to join with the whole 
of his military forces the British troops when 
employed within the hills or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. 


Article 7 - Maharaja Gulab Singh engages 
never to take or retain in his service any 
British subject nor the subject of any 
European or American State without the 
consent of the British government. 


Article 8 - Maharaja Gulab Singh engages to 
respect in regard to the territory transferred 
to him under the provision of Article 5, 6 and 
7 of the separate engagement between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar. 
dated 11th March, 1846. 


Article 9 - The British Government will give 
its aid to Maharaja Gulab Singh in protecting 
his territories from external enemies. 


Article 10 - Maharaja Gulab Singh 
acknowledges the supremacy of the British 
Government and will in token of such 


supremacy present annually to the British 
Government one horse, 12 goats (6 male 
and 6 female) and three pairs of Kashmir 
shawls. 


This treaty consisting of the above 
Articles has been this day settled by 
Frederic Currie Esquire and Brevet Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under 
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the directions of the Right Hounourable Sj, 
Henry Hardings, G.C.B., Governor-Genera], 
on the part of the British government and by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in person and the 
said Treaty has been this day ratified by the 
seal of the Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Hardings, G.C.B., Governor- General. 


Done at Amritsar this sixteenth day of 
March in the year of our Lord, 1846 
corresponding with the seventeenth day 
Rabi-ul-Awwal 1264 Hijri. 


True to the very words of the Treaty of 
Amritsar, Jammu and Kashmir State has 
always stood by the Paramount Power in 
their hour of need. 


“At the outbreak of the Mutiny”, says 
the author of “Letters from /ndia_ and 
Kashmir,” “the late Maharaja Gulab Singh 
enjoined, nay, ordered his son (Ranbir 
_ Singh) to proceed with all his troops to the 

aid of the British, an injunction promptly 
_ obeyed and the soldiers of Kashmir fought 
_ by our side at the siege of Delhi.” 


- The Jammu contingent consisting of 


, feached Delhi at a_ critical 
n the history of the Mutiny. The 
@ commanded by Dewan Hall 
Highness the Maharaja also sent 
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valuable cash contributions to the 
Government of India. 


After this the Kashmir State troops 
fought side by side with the British troops In 
the various campaigns on the frontiers of 
India including the Tirah and the Chitral 
campaign. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh dispatched 
Zorawar Singh with a force for conquest of 
Ladakh in 1834 A.D. In the first skirmish the 
Ladakhis were defeated at Pashkyum but 
they again attacked the Dogras with an army 
of 15,000 near Langkartsa between Kargil 
and Suru. But this time they were 
completely routed losing 400 of their number 
and 200 who were taken as prisoners. The 
king of Ladakh submitted, agreeing to pay a 
war indemnity of Rs. 50,000 and an annual 
tribute of Rs. 20,000. While the Dogra 
troops were engaged in these operations, 
the Cheif of Sod attacked Dogra fort at Suru 
but Zorawar Singh retook the fort and 
beheaded 200 insurgents. 


Gulab Singh again despatched 
Zorawar Singh from Jammu with 12,000 
troops in 1841 A.D. to take possession of 
Lhasa. The Dogra reached Guhrak and 
defeated the Lhasa troops. On return to 
Mantalan they seized the fort of Gurbang 
and Parang by storm. But the Lhasa troops 
came back under Chhgjut, retook Gurbang 
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and defeated the Dogra under Zorawar 
Singh. Twenty-five soldiers only Survived to 
tell the dismal tale. On hearing this Gulap 
Singh sent another force of 1,000 under 
Dewan Hari Chand and Wazir Ratnu. They 
defeated the enemy at Kargil who lost 3,309 
soldiers. They then defeated the enemy at 
Kargil who lost 3,300 soldiers. They then 
besieged Chamarh Gunpha where Bakhshj 
Achhinijut and Karam Shah had 
concentrated themselves. The Generals 
surrendered and were brought as prisoners 
to Leh from where they escaped after nine 
days. But the Dogra force again pursued 
them till they were humiliated and brought 
as prisoners to Gulab Singh who had 
encamped at Nasim Bagh. The Maharaja 
pardoned them after concluding a peace 
treaty with Lhasa in September, 1842 
according to which Ladakh came 
permanently under Jammu and traders of 
Ladakh and Lhasa _ got reciprocal 
conscession of conducting trade freely in 
both the countries. 


Baltistan - The Rajas of this place are 
Said to be the descendants of Sikandar of 
Kashgar. They were under the kings of 
Kashmir but in the time of Chaks they were 
independent. When the Moghuls came they 
again lost independence which, however, 
they Tegained under the Afghans. In 1836 
A.D. Raja Ahmad Shah was at war with his 
son Mohammad Shah who got Tile! as Jag 
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from Col. Mian Singh, the Sikh Governor. 
During Zorawar Singh’s expedition 
Mohammad Shah was caught and taken as 
a prisoner to Skardu by his father. There 
upon Zorawar Singh marched but restored it 
to Ahmad Shah on his paying a heavy war 
indemnity. When Zorawar Singh was killed 
at Mantalan, Ahmad Shah rebelled again but 
was over powered a second time by Dewan 
Hari Chand who brought him as a prisoner 
to Jammu where he. afterwards died. 
Mohammad Shah received an allowance 
from the Maharaja at Skardu. |It may be 
noted here that Baltistan consists of the 
following subdivisions: Kharmang, Khaply, 
Skardu and Rondu. 


Dardistan - The District of Dardistan 
consists of the following sub-divisions: 
Astore, Bunji, Chilas, Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, 
Punial, Yasin and Chitral. 


During the time of the Moghuls, Gilgit 
was under Kashmir but when the Afghans 
appeared it broke away. In the time of the 
Sikhs, its ruler Mohammad Khan was over- 
powered by Suleman Shah of Yasin. The 
latter himself was murdered by Azad Khan 
of Punian who declared himself the master 
of the country. Azad Khan was in turn killed 
by Tihar Shah of Nagar. Tihar Shah ruled for 
some time and after his death was 
succeeded by Gauhar Aman son of Suleman 
Shah who then usurped the throne. 
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In 1842 A.D. Ghulam Mohiuddin, the 
Sikh Governor of Kashmir, sent troops to 
Gilgit under Nathu Sahah and Mathara Das 
to help Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar 
Khan against Gauhar Aman who sustained a 
defeat and fled to Punial - Karim Khan then 
assumed the sovereignty of Gilgit. Nathy 
Shah who remained there and married the 
daughter of Gauhar Aman to himself and the 
daughters of the cheifs of Hunza and Nagar 


to his sons. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh appointed the 
same Nathu Shah as Governor of Gilgit in 
1845, but the Chief of Hunza killed him 
together with Karim Khan for bringing two 
European Officers with him. Gauhar Aman, 
the Cheif of Punial and Yasin, with the help 
of the people Dele/, invaded Gilgit. Bhup 
Singh and Sant Singh, in command of Gulab 
Singh's garrison, gave crushing defeat to 
Gauhar Aman. Soon after the sons. of 
Gauhar Aman namely Mulk Aman, Mirwalim 
Mirghazi and Pahalwan Bahadur, assisted 
by Dards and Hunza people, held Bhup 
Singh into an ambuscade at the Niladar Hill 
and massacred 100 of his troops and took 
200 soldiers as Prisoners who were sold as 
Slaves after forcibly converting them to 
Islam. Only one woman escaped who 
crossed the Indus by holding the tail of a 
Cow to tell this horrible tale at Bhunji. This 
made Gauhar Aman again the sole master 
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of Gilgit. In 1856 after his death, Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh dispatched General Devi Singh 
with a large force to re-conquer Gilgit. The 
enemy fled away before this force and the 
whole district as far as Yasin was occupied 
again. The victorious General installed 
Uzmat Shah and Isa Bahadur as Governors 
of Yasin and Punial respectively. 


In 1859 A.D. Gilgit was permanently 
annexed to Kashmir when Mulk Aman who 
had revolted again was given a severe 
defeat by the Dogra force under the 
command of General Hushiara. 


Chilas and Dele! were annexed in 
1851 and 1866 respectively. Yasin was 
taken in 1859 and was subsequently. Yasin 
was taken in 1859 and was subsequently 
ceded to the sons of Gauhar Aman with 
whom a Treaty of Peace was concluded. 


The Cheifs of Hunza and Nagar, 
though tributary to Kashmir often gave 
trouble to Maharaja’s garrison at Gilgit, but 
in December 1891, these two principalities 
were subjugated by British Indian and 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops under the 
command of Col. A Durand, the then British 
Political Agent at Gilgit. When the Chinese 
were thrown to Rudok, a peace treaty was 
signed between the Lhasa Government and 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1642, which reads: 
“We shall neither at present nor in future 
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have anything to do or interfere at al With 
the boundaries of Ladakh and jt, 
Surroundings as fixed from ancient times 
and will allow the annual export of Wool], 
shawls and tea by way of Ladakh according 
to the old established custom.” 


RANBIR SINGH 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh, the third son 
of Gulab Singh, was born in the fort of 
Ramgarh in Samvat 1887-1889 some Say at 
Ramnagar. His eldest brother Udham Singh 
was born on 27th Assuj 1874 and died on 
22nd Kartik 1897. His elder brother Randhir 
Singh alias Sohan Singh was killed in action 
in Samvat 1901. Maharaja Gulab Singh who 
Was not keeping good health for some years 
before his death asked Ranbir Singh to look 
after the administration of the State and this 
Enabled the Prince to €quip himself for the 
duties which he had to fulfil as the ruler of 
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A.D. when he paid a private visit to Jammu, 
writes: “He was at that time 30 to 32 years 
of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache and a mien indicating high birth. 
His figure was small and his legs inclined to 
bend outwards but he rode and shot well’. 
The author of the “Letter from /ndia and 
Kashmir’ wrote in 1870 A.D. : “His Highness 
is in person handsome and of a complexion 
- | know not how to express it with a more 
expressive epitheton than ilive - an olive 
colour his face presenteth, fair for the 
people of his country with features of the 
Grecian type, nose and forehead a straight 
line with a short black curly beard. His 
puggery of lawn with a lawn of gold tissue 
was relieved in colour by one scarlet gold. 
On his forehead was painted a yellow 
symbol with green centre that indicated the 
followers of Shiva and he wore the 
Brahmanical cord, also a necklace of 
abarries inlaid with gold resembling the 
rosary of Ramonists and used for the same 
purpose. The rest of his dress was of white 
cambric and a ribbon of scarlet and gold 
lace across his badge of authority.” 


“Government and other agencies 
would get 20 traks (trak is 5 seers 3) 
chataks) and 6-1/4 seers plus 22-1/2 chilkis 
(chilki anna is half Company anna) upon 192 
traks in Rabi crop and 21 traks and 13-1/4 
seers, plus 17-3/4 chilkis upon 142 traks in 
Kharif crop. The revenue in kind was 
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collected through Tehsildar, Thanedar, 
Kardar, Mokhdam,  Patwari, Shukdar, 
Sazawal, Taruchdar, Harkar and Doom who 
all fleeced the Zamindar (food grower).” The 
following taxes were in force- 


House tax 4 to 20 annas. 
Fruit tax 3/4 of the price. 


Animal tax 2 to 3 animals a year from 
each village yielding 500 khirwars of grain 
(khirwar is 16 traks = 83 seers), | pony, 1oj 
(blanket), 1/2 seer ghee for each milch cow, 
1-10 fowls from each house, 2/3 of honey 
wherever produced. 


Shawl tax Rs.47/8/- in 1867. or 
Rs.18/12/- per cent for stamp at DagshawIl. 


Marriage license fee Rs.3/- (license 
fee to purchase a girl for prostitution was 
100 chilkis). Every nautch-girl paid 80-100 
chilkis a year and was not permitted to 
marry. 


Begar or forced labour was paid at the 
rate of 4 to 7 chilkis for double journey from 
Srinagar to Gilgit or Astor, which involved a 
period of 24 days. 


__ According to Robert Thorp (Kashmir 
Misgovernment 1870) Kashmiri character is 
exhibited in a marked degree in honesty and 
living character. 
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“Shali sold at Rs.2/- (chilki) a khirwar 
(chilki rupee is ten annas). It was sold at 
half this price when Gulab Singh came. 


Gulab Singh created a kingdom, which 
the new ruler consolidated. He spent a 
considerable sum of money upon education 
and roads. In his time crime and 
drunkenness became almost unknown. The 
economic conditions were such that a rupee 
would buy 80 Ibs. of rice, 12 Ibs. of meat 
and 60 Ibs. of milk. Fruits grew in 
abundance and had little value. But as Mrs. 
Bruce says, the year 1877 was a cruel time 
on account of a very bad season. Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh’s anxiety for improvement of 
the administration and the lot of his subjects 
is reflected in the talk recorded by Sir 
Richard Temple in his Journals. Sir Richard 
says: “l tried to hint delicately that, like all 
other place, Kashmir would benefit by 
increased care. The Maharaja said that he 
was conscious of many defects and that as 
soon as he had leisure from affairs at 
Jammu, he would go to Kashmir and 
introduce several reforms, adding that he 
felt himself to say that Kashmir’s population 
did not increase as much as he hoped, that 
many of his people had emigrated and that 


much land was lying waste ...... In the 
afternoon | went again to bid the Maharaja 
farewell. He told me that he was 


endeavouring to improve the judicial system 
and that he had Doctors of Hindu and 
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Mohammedan law in the work.” Rev. Robert 
Clark founded Church Missionary Society jn 
Kashmir in 1864 A.S. 


During the reign of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh there was practically no change in the 
then existing judicial administration Which 
was conducted by the Governors and Other 
officials. The Maharaja himself Could be 
easily approached by any of his Subjects 
who sought justice at his hands. It must be 
remembered that Maharaja Gulab Singh had 
to devote much time in the consolidation 
and building of Jammu and Kashmir State 
and it fell to the lot of his son, Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, to set up an administration. 
He divided the administration of the State 
into three main heads: Daftar Nizamt, Daftar 
Diwani and Daftar Jangi. 


For the first time a Penal Code, 
containing 100 Sections Only, was published 
in Dogri characters. At every Police Station 
the Maharaja appointed an officer known as 
' “Chakladar’. This Officer used to settle all 
petty civil and Criminal suits. 


An Adalat Sadar was created at 
Jammu and another at Srinagar. All cases of 
importance used to be decided by this 
Court. The Maharaja himself used to take 
Keen interest in the administration of justice, 
Which was very cheap. It Only required a 
Stamp worth annas eight for getting a case 
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decided by his Highness. The Maharaja 
used to hold his Durbar daily. Describing the 
Maharaja’s Durbar, Frederick Drew who saw 
one himself says: 


“It ig when the Maharaja is sitting in 
public Durbar, holding open Court for the 
hearing of petitions that the Mandi has its 
liveliest appearance. For the morning 
Durbar he will take his seat at nine or ten 
O’clock beneath one of the arches of the 
arcade on the cushion which here answers 
for the throne, accompanied by his eldest 
son and surrounded by his minister, and 
with, may be, from fifty to hundred other 
courtiers and attendants seated round 
against the wall at distances according to 
the degree.” 


“Thus seated, and supported, the 
Maharaja looks down on the petitioners who 
stand in the Square which is some feet 
lower than the room. Each coming 
succession according to their petitions, 
previously written on stamped paper and 
given in, are called on, stands in front with 
hands closed, in the attitude of supplication, 
which the prayer is read out. The subject of 
the petitions are wonderfully varied; perhaps 
an employee will ask leave to return to his 
home, or to take his’ mother’s ashes to the 
Ganges; next, may be a criminal is brought 
to receive final sentence; then a _ poor 
women, with face veiled, will come to 
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complain of some grievance or other or a 
dispute about a broken marriage will have to 
be decided. These are all listened to 
patiently enough and on the simpler cases 
the decision is given at once and written on 
the petitions. The civil and criminal cases 
have usually been previously inquired into 
by judicial officers, in the courts of first 
instances, and perhaps have _ been 
adjudicated on by the Appeal Courts of 
Jammu or of Srinagar, but it is open to the 
suitors and complainants to try their fortune 
with the Maharaja himself. The Maharaja 
does his best to find the truth, will examine 
and sharply cross-examine the witnesses. It 
frequently ends in his referring the matter to 
the magistrate for investigation in which 
case it will be again brought before him for 
final decision. 


In Samvat 1848 (1891-92), a new 
State Penal Court called “Sri Ranbir Dandh 
Bidhi” was compiled and issued. 


The Jammu and Kashmir State Civil 
Courts Regulation of 1877 defines the 
Powers of High Court which was created the 
Same year, as follows: 


‘The High Court (Adalat-i-Alia) shall 
be deemed for the purpose of all 
enactments for the time being in force to be 
the. highest court of appeal or revision, 
Subject to the control and the judicial 
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powers exercised by His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. The general 
superintendence and control over all other 
Civil courts shall be vested in, and all such 
courts shall be subordinate to the High 
Counts; 


There were in all 25 courts of which 
14 were Wazarat courts. Besides there was 
a court in Srinagar called Adalat Dag-i- 
Shawl and Panchayat Court consisting of 
eight nominated members (four Hindus and 
four Muslims) to look after general welfare. 
There were also three Courts at Ladakh, 
Gilgit and Skardu. Two Sadar courts at 
Srinagar and Jammu heard appeals against 
Wazarat Courts. A Law Department under a 
Secretary was also established. 


In the very beginning of his reign the 
Maharaja had to devote much attention 
towards military activities. He supervised 
drilling of soldiers. In 1857, when Mutiny 
broke out, he led a contingent consisting of 
2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry and six guns to 
the aid of the British. \|t was due to these 
services, says Young-husband, that his right 
to adopt from collateral branches an heir to 
the succession on the failure of heirs (male) 
of Gulab Singh on whom alone the country 
had been conferred by the British was 
recognised. The Sanad was conferred in 
March 1862. 
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After the termination of the Mutiny, the 
Maharaja turned his attention towards 
strengthening his position in Gilgit. In 1860. 
he sent a force under Colonel Devi Singh, 
which reduced the fort built by Gauhar 
Rahman who had just passed away. The 
forces then advanced towards Yasin and 
took it. After the reconquest of Gilgit, Raja 
Ilsa Bahadur of Punial, who had incurred the 
wrath of Gauhar Rahman, sought refuge 
princiPality. At the time of his reinstallment 
he acquired the territory of /shkoman. In 
1865, the disturbances, which originated 
from hunza, made the retention of Gilgit 
difficult again. The ruler of Chitral assisted 
the insurgents. The Maharaja sent 
reinforcements and Darel Valley was 
occupied. The garrison was reestablished at 
Gilgit. In 1867, its enemies from Yasin 
invaded Punial. But relief was sent from 
Gilgit and order restored. About this time the 
Hunza ruler occupied the valley of Chaprot. 
In 1877 the then ruler of Nagar occupied 
Chaprot and Chalt, and from that day the 
Nagar held these areas and Kashmir troops. 
In 1876 Yasin, Kuh-Ghazr and Ishkoman 
were under the rule of Mehtar Pahlwan 
Bahadur who belonged to the ruling dynasty 
of Chitral and professed allegiance to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. But he proved 
teacherous and Aman-ul-Mulk was permitted 
by the Maharaja’s Government to 
corporate the whole country. He 
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partitioned the districts among paid 
Governors under the Maharaja after their 
severance from Chitral in 1895. 


The Maharaja introduced many 
reforms in the administration of the State. 
As already referred to above he divided the 
administration into three main heads, Daftar 
Nizamat, Daftar Diwani and Daftar Jangji. 
Jammu Province was divided into seven 
Wazarats - Jammu _ Khas, Jasrota, 
Ramnagar, Udhampur, Reasi, Nowshera and 
Manawar. The land revenue assessment 
was considerably improved. The Jammu 
Wazarat had four Tehsi/s and 30 Parganas. 


Out of the total area of 686,450 
ghumauns, 33,344 ghumans were under 
cultivation and the land revenue was 
assessed at an average rate of Rs.1/9/3. 
The Kashmir Province was divided into six 
Wazarats - Shahar-i- Khas, Anantnag, 
Shopian, Pattan, Kamraj and Muzaffarabad. 
Taxes had increased in Kashmir from reign 
to reign. Ranbir Singh remitted many of 
them such as Tarki, which was imposed on 
Zamindars from old times (it yielded an 
income of Rs. 209,000 chilkis though hardly 
one-fourth of the total produce was left with 
the tiller of the soil and sometimes even 
less). The imposition of the tax is explained 
thus: “Out of every two Khirwas of the 
Produce Khirwar was taken away as land 
revenue. Out of the balance of one Khirwar, 
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eight traks were taken away as the SO-Calleg 
rasumi Tarki, rasumi Manwati and Qanungoj 
and Girdawari and the part of Shakdars ang 


Sazawals. 


Moorecroft who visited Kashmir in 
1824 A.D. describes how heavily the Shawl 
trades were taxed in Kashmir. He Says 
“Every Shawl was taxed 24 per cent upon 
the estimated value, besides which there 
was an import duty on the wool with Which 
they were manufactured and a charge was 
made upon every shop or workman 
connected with the manufacture. Every 
other trade was also taxed.” The trade of 
Kashmir received a great set-back partly on 
account of heavy taxation and partly on 
account of the heavy fall in the export trade 
brought about by the Franco-German war of 
1870. Prior to this the Kashmir Shaw! known 
as Cashmere was the fashion in aristocratic 
Societies in Europe and was exported to the 
continent in large quantities. The tax on 
Shawl’s, which was called “Dag-i-Shawl’, is 
dated as far back as 1197 Hijri and was a 
great source of revenue. In the time of 
Ranbir Singh the tax at the old rate yielded 
revenue for 12 lakhs. The Maharaja remitted 
this huge tax altogether just to help the 
industry. The other taxes on different arts, 
Crafts and trades were as under: Taxes 
realised from Srinagar (trades) 
Rs.45,687/11/-; taxes realised from Srinagar 
(arts and Crafts) Rs.16,621/8/-; taxes 
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realised from Anantnag Rs.4,280/6/-; ae 
realised from Shopian Rs.1,079/41-; ax 
realised from Pattan Rs.304/5/-; ee 
realised from Wazarat Kamraj Rs.9,151/8/- 
(Total Rs.77,125/4/-). These taxes were all 
remitted: Besides many petition boxes were 
set up, import duty abolished marriage tax 
withdrawn and kidnapping put down. 


The following extract from the 
administration report of the Punjab for 1864- 
65 will be read with interest:- 


“The reduction of customs affected by 
His Highness last year hadweletesstOnsea 
considerable increase in the trade with the 
adjacent districts in the British territory. The 
trade with Sialkot is reported to have 
increased in value from Rs.1,35,000 to 
Rs.1,71,000 per annum, that with Ju/lundur 
and Hoshiarpur to have more than doubled. 


Chiefly in regard to the items of 
saccharine produce and native cloth, in 
Gujrat there is said to have been a general 
increase in the trade with Kashmir. The 
export of silk from Jhelum is stated to 
exhibit a similar increase and the value of 
shawl, wools and saffron imported to the 
Kangra district, showed and increase of 
Rs.9,000.” In 1867 His Highness decided to 
apply the rate of five per cent, charged for 
goods in transit from the Punjab to Yarkand 
from all imports from Central Asia or India of 
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which the bond was not broken in the State 
territories. In 1870 a trade treaty wag, 
concluded with the British Indian 
Government. Under its terms, His Highness 
the Maharaja undertook to forego all duty on 
the trade between Central Asia and British 
India, in return for the same Concession 
made by the /ndian Government for goods 
imported into the State through British India. 


There occurred a_e severe clash 
between the Shias and the Sunnis in 1872. 
The disturbance was brought under contro] 
and the Maharaja gave Rs.3 lakhs to the 
Shias by way of relief because they had 
Suffered much. The famine of 1877 was of a 
severe type. Foodstuffs could not be easily 
imported from ~ the Pujab because no 
motorable road existed then between 
Rawalpindi and Srinagar though the 
construction of a cart-road had just begun. 
The Maharaja, however, ordered grains to 
be purchased worth about a /akh of rupees 
from the Punjab. Besides, and /rshad was 
issued saying that “Anyone who imported 
foodgrains to the value of Rs.20,000/- will 
be awarded Rs.1,000/- as Khilat and will 
receive the pleasure of His Highness”. In the 
meantime some grain purchased in Sialkot 
arrived. The grain had cost the State 
Rs.15/14/6 per khirwar but it was sold at the 
rate of Rs.4/4/- Only. Free Jangars were 
Started to feed the poor. About 195,714 
maunds of grain were imported. 
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The State met a loss of about 
Rs.33,64,195/3/3. Those who emigrated during 
this famine were later on induced to return. 


Under such circumstances the question of 
transport would draw any ruler’s attention. The 
construction of the Jhelum Valley Road already 
been started. The cart road between Jammu and 
Srinagar was also started with a bridge over the 
Chenab at Ramban. This bridge was built at a time 
when over 2-ton motor lorries were unknown but it 
has existed up to this day in spite of heavy 
vehicular traffic that runs over it. The bridge was 
built by the local people and the steel used in its 
construction was brought from the rich mineral 
areas in Reasi district. A telegraph and a postal 
system was introduced to link up various parts of 
the State. 


To increase the speed of mails 129 stages 
were set up between Jammu and Srinagar and it 
took only 25 to 30 hours for the mail bags to reach 
Srinagar from Jammu and vice versa. Settled 
condition in Kashmir Valley attracted many visitors 
to Kashmir and in order to afford facilities to 
European visitors a direct mail line from Jammu to 
Lahore was established in Samvat 1921. 


Anxious to further develop the postal 
system the Maharaja invited Mr. Hogg, the then 
Postmaster General of Punjab to Jammu and 
discussed with him _ all possibilities of 
improvement. In 1934 (Bikrami) the Maharaja 
thought of conneting Gilgit with Srinagar by a 
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telegraph. And he did it with the help of an Officer 
from the Punjab Government. Later, Jammy Was 
also connected with Srinagar. Telegrams 
addressed from Srinagar to British India were sent 
from Jammu to Sialkot through horse service but 
in Samvat 1935 the State telegraph line Was 
extended to Suchetgraph which brought the State 
nearer to British India telegraphically. 


While earlier the visitors were looked after 
through the Punjab Government, in 1877 an officer 
on special duty was placed directly under the 
Government of /ndia who replaced the mixed 
Court of 1872 consisting of British and State 
Officials, for deciding civil suits between local 
people and the European visitors, In the Afghan 
war of 1878-80 the Maharaja sent a contingent of 
troops and artillery to assist the British. He 
introduced vine cultivation at various places and 
brought productions of the country on a firm 
footing. Silk industry received a great impetus 
during this time. He imported seedlings of 
mulberry trees from China. Tea gardens were laid 
in the Tehsils of Reasi and Basohii. 


In Samvat 1931,1931, production of hand- 
made paper was Started for Government use. 
Sua manufacture, Paper-making and sericulture 
Were already introduced into Kashmir by Sultan 
Zain-ul-Abdin. Paper-making spread as a cottage 
industry round Vicharnag and survived till the 
Carlier days of Maharaja Partap Singh, when mill- 
made Paper pushed it out of existence. Opium 
Cultivation, which was restricted to Bhaderwah and 
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Kishtwar only, was extended to other parts of the 
State as well. A brewery was established at 
Gupkar and the Kashmir wine won a gold medal at 
the Calcutta Exhibition. Sir Oliver St.John, officer 
on special duty in Kashmir, conveyed Viceroy’s 
appreciation to the Maharaja on this successful 
manufacture. 


Ranbir Singh was a great patron of art and 
letters. As early as 1867, when the idea of 
founding a University at Lahore was first mooted 
by Sir. E.Mcleod, the then Lt. Governor of the 
Punjab, the Maharaja gave a donation of 
Rs.6,25,000. When the University was founded in 
1882, Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s name was 
incorporated as the First Fellow in the character. A 
Translation Department was created to translate 
books on various subjects for use in the schools of 
the State. Subjects like Geology and Physics were 
also dealt with. The chief books published then are 
Sri Ranbir Parkash (diseases and their treatment), 
Ranbir Vrat Ratnakar (Dharm Shastra), Ranbir 
Bhakti Ratnakar (Purans) and Gulabnama (history 
of Gulab Singh in Persian). Scholars were sent to 
Tibet to learn the Tibetan language and many 
Tibetan books were translated into Hindi. Vidya 
Bilas Press was the first printing press introduced 
in his time in the State. Writing about the 
languages in vogue then Fredric Drew writes: 
“Besides the Persian character which is these 
territories in hardly ever applied to any but Persian 
language there are three written characters used 
for the spoken languages. 
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These are Dogn, Kashmiri and Tibetan. The 
Dogri alphabet in its old form was imperfect and 
not easy to read either accurately or quickly. For 
this reason a few years ago the Maharaja 
recommended its modification. It was brought 
nearer to Devnagri, so near that the system is 
quite one with that, though the forms are 
somewhat different. New Dogri is used for the 
petitions that are read before the Maharaja, for this 
purpose it has replaced Persian in which petitions 
were written when | first visited Jammu but it has 
not generally displaced either Persian or Old 
Dogn.” In every Wazarat and Tehsil a school was 
opened and provision was made for higher studies 
in oriental languages. A big Pathshala was Opened 
at Raghunath Temple, Jammu and another at the 
Utterbhani where instructions were imparted in the 
Vedas, Grammar, Kavya Shastra and Niyay. 
Books were supplied free and _ scholarships 
granted. Frederick Drew was incharge of mineral 
survey and under his direction iron and coal were 
worked to certain extent. 


Considerable attention was given to 
irrigation and one of the most important canals in 
the State is known after him, though it was 
completed in the time of his successor. 
Earthquakes occurred in 1883, 1978 and 1884 
A.D. Famine visited in 1864 and 1877 S.D. 
Cholera broke out in 1557-58, 1867, 1872, 1875- 
76 and 1879 A.D. and fires caused a devastation 
in 1875 and 1878 A.D 
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These are Dogri, Kashmiri and Tibetan. The 
Dogri Alphabet in its old form was imperfect and 
not easy to read either accurately or quickly. For 
this reason a few years ago the Maharaja 
recommended its modification. It was brought 
nearer to Devnagri, so near that the system is 
quite one with that, though the forms are 
somewhat different. New Dogri is used for the 
petitions that are read before the Maharaja, for this 
purpose it has replaced Persian in which petiticns 
were written when | first visited Jammu but it has 
not generally displaced either Persian or old 
Dogri.” In every Wazarat and Tehsil a school was 
opened and provision was made for higher studies 
in oriental languages. A big Pathshala was opened 
at Raghunath Temple, Jammu and another at 
Utterbhani where instructions were imparted in the 
Vedas, Grammar, Kavya Shastra and Niyay. 
Books were supplied free and scholarships 
granted. Frederick Drew was incharge of mineral 
survey and under his direction iron and coal were 
worked to certain extent. 


Considerable attention was given to 
irrigation and one of the most important canals in 
the State is known after him, though it was 
completed in the time of his successor. 
Earthquakes occurred in 1883, 4978 and 1884 
A.D. Famine visited in 1864 and 1Si=, Sid: 
Cholera broke out in 1557-58, 1867, 1872, 1875- 
76 and 1879 A.D. and fires caused a devastation 
in 1875 and 1878 A.D. 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh introduced his Own 
currency. The State Mint was closed twelve years 
after his death in 1897 A.D. when the British 
currency was introduced. Similarly the State 
Postal system was amalgamated with the Indian 
Postal system in 1894 A.D. 


Sir Richard Temple bears testimony to the 
high character of the Maharaja. He Says: “His 
private domestic life seemed to be good. He came 
out daily and was certainly free from many 
frivolities and vices which but too often disfigure 
the private conduct of Oriental Princes.” Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh was granted G.S.C.I., and a royal 
Salute of 21 guns in lieu of his services to the 
British Empire. Earlier he had been offered a Jagir 
in Oudh in return for the State force’s assistance in: 
putting down the Mutiny. He declined the offer 
because the help rendered was given as an ally. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh had established the 
treasury of Shri Raghunathji with a fund of rupees 
five lakhs, the interest to be spent of Sadavarts. 
Ranbir Singh was appointed Trustee to look after 
the Devasthans. Ranbir Singh enjoined upon his 
sons, heirs, descendant’s etc. to lend their help to 
this Trust and to see that the Trust-deed was 
respected in letter and spirits. This was issued on 
20th Katik, 1950. 


Raja Pratap Singh, Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh accepted the injunction of their father with 
heart and soul by a declaration dated 25th 
Baisakh, 1941. The oath administered in the name 
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of hundred thousand sacred cows is incorporated 
in. the Ain-i-Dharmarth, which governs the 
administration of the ecclesiastical department. 


Ranbir Singh breathed his last on 14th 
September, 1885 A.S. Conveying his condolence 
to his successor, Pratap Singh, H.E. the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in a letter dated Simla, the 
144th September, 1885, wrote, “Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh rendered valuable service to the British 
Government. | feel that his loss is the loss of a 
friend.” 


Maharaja Pratap Singh G.C.S.1., G.C.E., 
LL.D., efc., was born in 1850 A.D. and succeeded 
to the throne in 1885 A.D. Ranbir Singh had four 
sons, namely, Raja Pratap Singh, Raja Ram 
Singh, Raja Amar Singh and Raja Lachman Singh. 
Pratap Singh was the eldest. Raja Lachman Singh 
died in 1848 A.D. Raja Ram Singh was a soldier 
who would admit no defeat in battle. He passed 
away i 1897 A.S. Raja Amar Singh was one of the 
richest princes of /ndia and served as Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief in the State for 
some time and died in 1907 A.D. 


Maharaja Pratap Singh's forty years’ reign 
was epochmaking. The greatest contribution of the 
Dogra Rule in Kashmir is the two trunk roads, 
Which were completed in his time. The first 
drawback of Kashmir was its lack of the means of 
communication with British India. In 1889 there 
was no continuous road to drive through in 
Kashmir, although there existed every kind of 
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roads between different towns. In addition to 
numerous short roads constructed throughout the 
country plans of two main roads, one joining 
Srinagar with Kohala and the other with Jammu, 
were designed for motor traffic. The Jhelum Valley 
Road covers a length of 132 miles from Srinagar 
to the Kohala Bridge and the Baniha| Cart Road 
covering a length of 203 miles was completed in 
1922 at a cost of rupees forty-three lakhs. Bridges 
were constructed at Domel, Kohala and other 
places. 


The Sialkot-Jammu Railway linked up 
Jammu with British India ws thrown open to traffic 
in 1890. Many projects have been prepared from . 
time to time to bring Srinagar on the Railway map 
of India but the idea SO far remains unrealised. 
The Sangam bridge was built in 1910. 


1,26,000 acres) Basantpur Canal, Ujh Canal and 
Upper Jhelum Canal. The Zainagir Canal was 
completed in the year 1931 at a cost of Rs.11 
lakhs. A flood Spill channel for diverting the waters 


Munshi Bagh and Pandrethan. Dredging 
Operations were Conducted below the town of 
Baramulla for removal of silt, etc. A weir was 
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constructed across the Jhelum at Chatabal to 
maintain enough water in the river during winter 
and draughts. Arrangements were made for 
supply of pure water on sanitation lines to the 
cities of Srinagar and Jammu. 


Pratap Singh was an orthodox Hindu. 
Though deeply devoted to the Royal House of 
Windsor, neither he nor his brothers ever crossed 
the “black water’. Even moving about /ndia meant 
a cumbersome, elaborate business. “It pleased 
that his Imperial Service troops - no Kashmir 
among them - had the honour of guarding the 
Northern passes into India.” He avoided alcohol 
but an “opium peg” brightened his wits and his 
outlook. 


Though himself not a very great soldier, the 
army was his great concern. He reorganised the 
military force, supplied it with modern equipment 
and brought it on modern footing. Kashmir being 
so rich in forest wealth its conservancy was 
needed. (India probably gets her best timber 
supplies from Kashmir). The First Great War 
caused great unrest in the grain market by high 
fluctuation. Pratap Singh took cue from Gulab 
Singh’s food policy and introduced rationing which 
led to grain control that exists to this day. A step 
was taken in the direction of local Self - 
Government by establishing two Municipalities - 
One at Jammu and one at Srinagar. Two first 
grade colleges were founded at Jammu and 
Srinagar with a network of schools spread all over 
the country to fight ignorance and illiteracy. Two 
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up-to-date hospitals were also opened at the 
capital cities. Numerous dispensaries Were set y 
in towns and villages to combat Sickness and 
disease and to promote public health. A Well. 
equipped technical institute was establisheg at 
Srinagar to train artisans in various Crafts. Few of 
its kind existed in the whole of India then. 


Since Gulab Singh's time revenue was 
obtained in kind. Probably salaries also were given 
in kind. One of the greatest measures of Pratap 
Singh's reign is the land revenue settlement of the 
country under the able Supervision of Walter 
Lawrence. The revenue in kind was replaced by 
revenue in cash. The old Kardars who fleeced the 
peasantry no more exist now. Soon after followed 
the co-operative movement which — saved 


. fo thousands of People in the State. “He 
accomplished all this in Spite of the fact that he 


ad succeeded to a bankrupt kingdom,” Says 
Lawrence. 


In 1889 A.D. Only after few years of his 
reign, the relations between Pratap Singh and the 
Paramount Power became somewhat strained. By 
NOW - 1885 the British had succeeded in installing 


assistants Were invested with powers to dispose of 
certain kinds of suits, Co) Nisbat the then 
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Resident, brought a charge that Pratap Singh was 
intriguing with Russia and Dalip Singh agianst the 
British which resulted in virtual abdication of the 
Maharaja in 1889. The charge of plotting murder 
of Plowdon, the British Resident, was also brought 
against him. “Condemned Unheard” gives the full 
background. A council was constituted for the 
administration of the State with Raja Amar Singh 
and two officers from Delhi; just before his death 
after the conclusion of the first Great War in which 
the Maharaja had given great assistance and 
displayed deep loyalty he was once again in 
enjoyment of full powers. 


Pratap Singh had some trouble on his 
frontiers. also. In his time, conquest of Hunza was 
effected and Chitral War was fought. The Dogra 
soldiers resisted attacks, offered counter attacks 
and finally won wherever they went. 


As in the previous reign, Kashmir saw a 
number of natural calamities. The earthquake 
shock of 1885 A.D. destroyed much life and 
property. Cholera epidemics of 1888, 1892, 1900, 
1902, 1906-7 and 4910 wrought untold havoc. 
Plague that broke out in 1903-4 in Jammu created 
panic in the whole State. People fled into interior 
to save their lives. They're big fires in 1892 and 
4899 which entailed much loss of property - as if 
these had not been enough, there were heavy 
floods in 1893 and 1903. The former alone swept 
away about six thousand souls. The first Census 
operations were conducted in Kasnmir in 1891 
and this was followed by three other decennial 
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Census operations in 1901, 1911 and 1921. The 
population of Kashmir in 1891 was only 949,041. 
in 1941 it was 1,728,705. 


The visit of a Prince of Wales to a State 
was a rare occasion. During Pratap Singh’s reign, 
two Princes of Wales visited Jammu. Their Visits 
further strengthened the bond of friendship 
between Kashmir, Delhi and London. Pratap Singh 
spared no pains to help winning the first World 
War. His contributions in men, material and money 
were huge. 


In 1914 A.D. Kashmir sent Second Kashmir 
Rifles to the front, the main strength of which was 
reinforced throughout the war. Another dispatch 
consisting of two battalions and 2/2nd Kashmir 
rifles was sent in 1917 A.D. The total number of 
these dispatches amounted to Rs. 1,200 and 
1,070 strong. 


Two Kashmir Imperial Lancers (1915 A.D.) 
and Kashmir Mountain Battery furnished with six 
guns (1916 A.D.) largely added to the numerical 
Strength of the war contribution. The _ total 
monetary contribution amounted to about 
Rs.1,11,00,000/- in all. In addition to this, the 
State supplied 31,000 recruits to the British India 
Army. This was the largest number of recruits 
Supplied by any Indian State during the war. 


‘In recognition of the Signal services 
rendered by these Units at the various theatres of 
oe War, many battle honours were conferredc on 

em”. 
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Yuvraj Hari Singh, who was then the 
Commander-in-Chief, made the _ following 
contribution from his Privacy Purse. 


Investment in War Loans & Bonds - Rs.13,00,000 
Donations etc. - Rs.2,91,000 


The war began in1914 and ended in 1918 
A.D. with victory for the Allies. 


During this war prices of commodities 
soared very high. Death by starvation was averted 
by the timely intervention of the Government. 
Narindra Nath Kaul, Revenue Minister, assisted by 
Salam Shah, Tehsildar, brought into being Shali 
Stores (now known as Food Contro! Department) 
of which every consumer was made a share- 
holder on. payment of Rs,11/- as share money. 
After a few months share money was returned and 
the concern was taken over by the Government. 
Shali was priced at Rupees five per khirwar, hatab 
(firewood) at annas eight per maund, bread five 
tolas one pice, milk annas two a seer, meat annas 
eight a seer and so on. Grain dealers, stockists, 
gujjars and butchers were rounded up and their 
stocks seized if they refused to sell at fixed prices. 
Novel punishments were given out of court such 
as cutting the bread on one side, dragging through 
the streets bareheaded and barefooted. “Salam 
Shahun Suchh” became a household term. When 
Narindra Nath Kaul died even stones and bricks of 
Srinagar wept. Never was an administrator given 
such a funeral as he. He was the brain behind the 
economic revolution catered to the urban 
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consumer at the cost of rural producer and 
voiceless labourer. Kashmir was deaf to What wag 
happening beyond her North Across the 
Himalayas. 


During the summer of 1924, there was an 
uprising by the labourers of Srinagar Silk Facto 
and this incident was immediately followed ph, 
possession of a plot of land belonging to the State 
by the Muslims at Anantnag. For the first time a 
people politically oppressed appeared in revolt 
and the seed took roots. Young husband writes in 
“The Light of Experience” that Pratap Singh was a 
great gentleman and remained staunch in his 
loyalty to the British Crown and sedition had never 
the slightest chance in Kashmir. That is a reason 
why this movement did not receive external 
Support then. The movement was suppressed and 
obviously it disappeared. 


Maharaja Pratap Singh was a pious ruler. 
Though a Rajput, he did not take meat nor did he 
shoot any game. Every dayfrom morn up to noon 
he would be busy with his “Puja”. In the afternoon 
he would come in the open Durbar. Right up to the 
evening the Vitasta put Up an appearance of lotus 
crop which he Ahad offered to the Deity earlier. 
The Maharaja himself watched it from his window 
as did his “humblest Subjects”. These lotus flowers 
came from his “place of worship”. The Khir 
Bhawani Mela on 8th day in the solar half of Jeth 
attracts large crowds at Tulamula. Maharaja 
Pratap Singh was a frequent visitor to the shrine 
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on this day. He would go there in all pomp and 
distribute alms to the poor and the needy. 


| Arya Samaj preachers and Qadiani 
Muslims, also Biscoe Schools, gave a shaking to 
orthodox thinking. 


His simplicity and unostentatiousness are 
proverbial. He was extravagantly liberal in Dan 
(charity). The current history has not come across 
a single anecdote that Pratap Singh had ever 
refused a gift or a charity. Some times he would 
relieve a widow. Some times he would come to the 
rescue of an orphan. May be that some times his 
charity was misplaced or his generosity abused. 
His Privy Purse, which was one lakh per month 
minimum hardly, made way outside the State, and 
there were few charges of luxury and 
extravagance. He would puff native tobacco all 
day long and he was accessible to the humblest of 
his subjects. 


In his time law courts had begun to 
function. Ranbir Dand Bidhi was in force, and he 
would him self take up investigation if a complaint 
came to his notice. This he had inherited from his 
father and grand-father. But the punishments he 
awarded were not severe. 


As there was unrest in the country, Gulab 
Singh had ordered to fire gun three times In a day 
- twelve noon, ten P.M. and four A.M. (winter) or 
three A.M. (summer). Twelve noons indicated 
time. Ten P.M. a signal to remain indoors: and 4 
AM/3 AM. indicated time limit within which tne 
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people were required to remain indoors. This 
practice continued up to Maharaja Hari Singh's 
reign, though in theory only because time hag 
changed and “law and order” had come to stay, 
His successor discontinued this practice because 
it was needed to more. 


Maharaja Pratap Singh was very fond of 
cricket. He maintained a cricket team and was 
himself one of the eleven. Thousands of 
Spectators were attracted to see Maharaja hitting 
the ball on the playground. He was exceptionally 
short-statured. 


Maharaja Pratap Singh’s State entry into 
Srinagar every year between May and June was 
picturesque scene. At Shalteng he would take his 
seat in a specially decorated chakwari with Wazirs 
round him and as the chakwari moved up towards 
Shergarhi, thousands of people were attracked 
and watched the procession from roofs, windows 
and river Ghats. The river Jhelum was literally 
littered with Shikaras moving to and fro. 


Organised public opinion was suppressed 
as before though a Solitary organisation or a 
Solitary newspaper did make its appearance to 
mould the policy of administration as inspired 
officially. It was Dogra Sabha and Ranbir started 
from Jammu under special permission. When the 
author sought Per mission to start a paper from 
Srinagar he was told in writing by the then District 
Magistrate that it was not desirable to grant 
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permission to a newspaper being started from 
Srinagar. 


Mirwaiz and Hargopal Kaul lead Muslims 
and Pandits of Kashmir but inspiration and 
patronage from Government guided their activities, 
which were restricted to social land religious 
spheres only in fitness of the times. 


Kar-i-Sarkar or forced labour survived to his 
day but it was paid for. It may be that it was some 
times abused but it was no so rigorous as 
previously. 


As education spread, a wave of resentment 
arose among the local intelligentsia against the 
outsiders who had almost all the services in their 
hands. They mostly manned the administration. 
The slogan of “State for States’ People” came to 
be heard everywhere, but the Maharaja paid little 
heed to this growing movement. Least did his 
councilors imagine that this pukar would become a 
public slogan one day and lead to a political 
movement that would be faced by his successor 
and one day culminate in “Quit Kashmir’ slogan. 


Pratap Singh was not blessed with a son. 
Once or twice a child was born to him but none 
survived. He adopted Jagat Dev Singh of Poonch 
Ruling family but Raja Amar Singh taking 
exception to his (former's) claim of succession 
frustrated the intrigue at the very initial stage. 
Jagat Dev became waterson to perform obsequies 
only and Hari Singh, the only son of Raja Amar 
Singh and nephew of Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
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became thus the heir apparent. And when he grew 
up, he became the Commander-in-Chief and later 
senior and Foreign Member of Council. 


Pratap Singh died on 23rd September, 
1925 A.D. at Srinagar. Jagat Dev Singh later 
succeeded to the gaddi of Poonch, a Jagir under 
the sovereignty of Kashmir Durbar. 


Since his virtual deposition earlier, Pratap 
Singh was over loyal to the British Government. In 
his time a Britisher (Bara Sahib) moved about as 
God’s anointed. The revenue of the State had 
risen to about rupees two crores. Rajputs were 
recruited in the army. Brahmins of Jammu and 
Kashmir lived upon his orthodoxy. Muslims were 
backward. In Kashmir it is labour and the people of 
the neighbouring province of Punjab them just 
going 85 per cent of the civil administration 
usurped trade that kept. A few low jobs such as a 
Patwari, schoolmaster, forest guard and clerk went 
to Kashmiri Pandits who flocked to schools and 
were utilised by the British Departmental heads. 
Punjab, 15 per cent to Jammu and 10 per cent to 
Kashmir out of which Muslims got a negligible 
share. Civil liberties there were none. If there was 
any association its motto was ‘God bless the king’. 
Pratap Singh would say “Don’t give too much to 
Rajputs, use Kashmiri Pandits as much as you 
can and see that Muslims do not starve”. He 
Started a move to attract people from outside to 
settle in the State. Lands were doled out to them. 
The economic and political condition of the people 
was very backward so much so that joint family 
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system had come to stay by dire need as hardly 
one in a family was an earner. It is only after the 
Great War | that people started converting earthen 
utensils into brass or copper ones. People were so 
poor that even Hindus could not change earthen 
utensils on such days as Shivratri or Shrada day. 
The custom prevails even now in some houses in 
spite of changed economic position. Pratap Singh 
was accessible to people and he was in touch with 
what happened around him. Some times he would 
baffle official informers. A kind word pays in the 
long run. When he died Kashmiris did say that he 
was a pious ruler. 


Maharaja Hari Singh, the ex-ruler of Jammu 
and Kashmir, was born in September 1895. He 
was the son of Raja Amar Singh and a great 
grandson of Maharaja Gulab Singh. He joined the 
Mayo College, Ajmer in 1908 at the age of 13. 
Later on he was sent to Dehra Dun for military 
training. On his return he was appointed the 
Commander-in-Chief of State forces in 1915 when 
he was only 20 years of age. He took up the post 
of Senior Memeber of the then State Council in 
1922. 


Maharaja Hari Singh ascended the Gaddi in 
September 1925 but Rajtilak ceremony was 
performed in February 4926 at Jammu. The new 
Maharaja announced agricultural reforms and 
further extension of educational and other 


facilities. 
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As mentioned before both Dogras and 
Kashmiris were demanding representation jn 
services. At last, due to the support of the ruler 
himself, came the State Subject’s definition jn 
1927 which protects the children of the gojj 
recruitment to services and other privileges 
against outsiders. According to the Definition Only 
those persons who settled in the State before 
Samvat 1942 came to be recognised as hereditary 
State Subjects of class |. This measure was 
implemented by training local talent for different 
Offices. Its rigidity is over now. Writes Alberuni - 
“People of Kashmir are particularly anxious about 
the actual strength of their country and therefore 
take always great care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrance and roads leading into it. In 
consequence it is very difficult to have any 
commerce with them..... At present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people”. This 
has got to be reckoned as a historical background 
for this move. 


Writes (Justice) Jai La/ Kilam in his book “A 
History of Kashmiri Pandits” - 


“Those were the days when the whole of 
India was pregnant with many great revolutionary 
potentialities. Though there was no freedom of 
press or platform in the State, yet a stir was clearly 
visible in the Whole State excepting in the powers 
that were. The movement went under-ground. The 
present writer and a number of educated Pandit 
youngmen alongwith a Kashmiri Pandit journalist - 
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Pandit Gwasha Lal Laul - wrote extensively to 
outside papers and issued hand, written and some 
times cyclostyled posters in which the short 
comings of the ruling Junta were discussed thread 
bare. This went on for some time till contacts were 
established with writers in other states.” 


. Following the movement launched by the 
Muslims in 1931 for political reforms and civic 
rights the Maharaja appointed a Commission 
(Grievances Enquiry) of representatives of 
communities which was presided over by a British 
Officer, Mr. (later Sir) B.G.Glancy. As a result of 
this enquiry religious places that had passed into 
the hands of the Government were restored back 
to the Muslims and other communities, adequate 
representation to different communities in services 
was guaranteed and proprietary rights to 
zamindars on their lands were granted. The 
freedom of the press and the platform also came 
in its wake. The movement of 1931 created a 
mass leader in the person of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah who in the initial stages placed a 
communal view-point before the people. Later on, 
say in 1939, he became wedded to the national 
school of thought asking for responsible 
Government. The ideology attracted to him non- 
Muslims as well. There were stirs in other 
communities also and the most important of these 
were the ‘Bread Movement’ of Kashmir and the 
‘Cow Agitation’ of Jammu. The former followed the 
publication of the Grievances Enquiry Commission 
Report and was led by Kashmir Pandits who 
interpreted the report as an anti-Hindu document 
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which would bang all doors of services against 
them and even impede the course of their 
development. Prem Nath Bazaz, Kashmiri Pangity 
representative on the Commission, who had 
pleaded for recreation facilities in /’dgah Was 
publicly hooted. The high Court had reduced 
punishment prescribed by law for cow killing in a 
single case. The Dogras protested against this. 


Praja Sabha (People’s Assembly) was 
established in 1934 and about 6 per cent of the 
population only was given the right of vote. The 
Praja Sabha consisted of 75 members, 33 of them 
being elected. in 1939, the elected element was 
raised from 33 to 40 and the constitution was 
further liberalised but increased representation 
was given to vested interests to hoodwink 
democracy. 


Judicial reform was not lost sight of. In 
March 1928, a High Court comprising a Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges was established. 
In 1930, the jurisdiction exercised by Residency 
courts was transferred to the State courts. This 
decreased the influence of the Political 
Department on local administration. A Judicial 
Advisory Board akin to the Privy Council in the 
case of British India, was also established to 
advice, His Highness in regard to the disposal of 
Judicial cases going up to him in appeal. On 10th 
September 1934, Letters Patent was granted to 
the high Court thus bringing it in line with modern 
canons of law. The judiciary in the State was thus 
made completely independent of the Executive. 
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Before the introduction of Settlement of 
Land under Mr.W.Lawrence the status of 
cultivators was awfully bad. The State’s share of 
revenue revised to 30 per cent of the gross 
produce contributed some relief. The total area 
under cultivation was 2,256,000 acres. The 
Settlement itself is repeated after 40 years. The 
Agriculturist's Relief Act specially relieved the 
cultivator from the clutches of the money-lender. 
The Village Panchayats gained impetus from 
4937. They attend to medical relief, education, 
sanitation, rural uplift efc., and dispose of petty 
cases. Out of 300 and odd Acts passed during the 
last 20 years, Alienation of Land Act of 1928 and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act 1940 did much to 
ameliorate the lot of Zamindars. Free and 
compulsory primary education for boys was 
introduced to fight mass __ illiteracy. Trade, 
commerce and industry received impetus through 
the Exhibition, which was founded in 1929. 


On March 9, 1931, Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani who had accompanied the Maharaja to 
London in 1930 gave birth to a prince - Maharaj 
Kumar Karan Singh Ji, (heir-apparent) at Cannes 
in the South of France. Since Pratap Singh's times 
the Dogra house had not been favoured with a 
male issue. 

Social Reform:- Marriage of boys under 18 
and of girls under 14 was prohibited, even before 


the Sharda Act had been passed in British India. 
Rajputs who killed their daughters after birth were 
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forbidden to do so. During the previous reigns 
Rajputs and Brahmins were immune from Capital 
punishment. This disparity was ended. The 
Juvenile Smoking Act was passed to save the 
rising generation from a bad _ habit. Harijans 
against whom the doors of temples had been 
banned were allowed freedom of worship on 2nd 
November 1932. Traffic in women was put an end 
to. Restriction against Hindu widows that they 
could not re-marry was removed. 


The introduction of the basic system and 
recognition of the Double Script (Persian and 
Devnagri) for education were experiments which 
did not make much headway. The construction of 
three new hospitals at Mirpur, Jammu and 
Srinagar on modern scientific lines at an immense 
cost was designed to provide improved medical 


aid. For the last so many years plague has not 
been heard of in Jammu. 


In 1935, Gilgit was leased out to the 
Paramount Power On certain conditions under an 


agreement reached between the two 
Governments. . 


The flood of 1929 was one of the severest 
ever witnessed by Kashmir. It Caused immense 


aed Property. This was followed by another in 


In the domain of industries besides the Silk 
Factory which is the largest of its kind in the world 
there came into being Match Factory, Santonine 
Factory, Tannery, Pottery Factory, Woollen Mill, 
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silk Weaving Factory, Sheep Breeding Farm 
Pyrethrum Cultivation, Resin and Turpentine 
Factory, Half Wrought Factory, Drug Research 
Laboratory, Kashmir willows, Sugar Mill, Indianite 
Factory. The Jammu and Kashmir Bank reflects 
prospects of these and other industries. 


The World War II broke out in 1939. Like 
his predecessors the ruler left no stone unturned 
to help the war effort. He offered services of one 
Infantry Brigade Signal Section and four Battalions 
of Infantry (1st and 2nd Mountain Battery), 3rd 
Rifles, 4th, 7th and 9th Infantry, Artillery Training 
Centre), 18 empletely equipped motor 
ambulances, Kashmir House at Delhi without rent, 
Lock-heed plane besides contributions in money 
and men. The total number of recruits supplied 
was nearly 65,000 and the total aid amounted to 
Rs. 9,87,315/8/- (war aid), Rs.2,79,247/1/6 (Privy 
Purse), £40,000 and £1,000. The State troops 
won distinction at Keren (Eritea) and Damascus 
(Syria). The ruler personally visited the Middle 
East in October 1941 and /faly in 1944. 


At the first Round Table Conference held in 
London, Maharaja Hari Singh boldly advocated 
India’s freedom. And at the time Sir Stafford 
Cripps came to India with an offer, he issued a 
historical statement advocating the same ideal. In 
1944 he himself appointed two Popular Ministers 
and in 1945 he gave the Premiership to a mulki 
just giving an opportunity to State Subjects for 
manning the highest posts in the administration 


Nie 


but times had gone much ahead to hypnotige 
people with such eye-wash reforms. 


Maharaja Hari Singh was fond Of polo ang 
shikar very much as his predecessor was of 
cricket and puja. The two palaces Of Gupkar and 
Ramnagar, the Hari Singh High Street and the 
Boulevard round the Da/ Lake reveal taste of a 
builder. The revenue which the State yieldeq in 
1945-46 was Rs. 4,24 54,000. 


But in spite of this, differences continued to 
exist between various communities. Muslims. 
Hindus and Sikhs presented a separate stand- 
point each. The politics of Kashmir was greatly 
influenced by the politics of British India. “Akhand 
Hind’ and “Pakistan” Slogans assured to sweet 
promise. In spite of Obvious clash of interests both 
province - wise and communhity- wise there was a 
common ideal before all - responsible government 
under the aegis of the ruler which later on 
culminated in the “Quit Kashmir’ movement. 


Writes Maud Diver in Royal /ndia, “The 
position of Kashmir is that of Hyderabad reversed 
and given the moral support of the British 
Government, there is every possibility of a 
Peaceful solution that may be reasonably 


a uerted to endure”. The British mind though like 
this. 


The Civil Disobedience Movement started 
IN 1931 rooted itself deeply into the soil as 
champion of the rights of the peasant, the artisan 
and the worker. The Sponsors of the movement 
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reduced mostly to a position of servitude since the 
coming of the Sikhs. The Non-Muslims opposed 
the rising tide with the result that communal 
clashes could not be averted. Both as petty officer 
or as landlord and shahokar (money-lender) the 
Hindu had played no small part in shaking the 
confidence of his countrymen. But communal 
discord subsided soon. In 1933 support of the 
Sikhs and the Hindus was enlisted to work jointly 
for the welfare of the masses. In his presidential 
address at the Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference in 1932 Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
said: “We stand for the rights of all communities. 
Our country’s progress in impossible so long as 
we do not establish amicable relations between 
the different communities. This is possible only 
when each community learns to appreciate the 
view point of other communities”. The Muslim 
Conference became extinct in 1939, its place was 
taken by the National Conference. The same year 
gave birth to the famous National Demand, which 
was signed by representatives of all communities. 
The “Quit India” movement started by the /ndian 
National Congress in 4942 was followed by “Quit 
Kashmir movement led by National Conference in 
1946 preceded by adoption of “New Kashmir as 
the goal in 1944 which promised freedom from all 
form of political and economic exploitation. The 
National Conference in its historical memorandum 
to the Cabinet Mission declared “Today the 
national demand of the people of Kashmir is not 
merely the demand of a responsible Govern 
but their right to absolute freedom from the 
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autocratic rule of the Dogra House” This wag 
followed by the arrest of Sheikh Mohammag 
Abdullah on May 20, 1946. And from that Moment 
Onwards there was “blood, sweat and tears” 
Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru was taken into Custody 
_ In June 1946 near about Kohala, while on his Way 

to Srinagar which further changed the Course of 
history in the country. On July 22, 1946 Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was sentenced to nine years 
imprisonment and Rs.500/- fine. 


Mr. M.A.Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, 
Spared no labours to convert Sheikh Mohammad 


Kashmir in his time was also not heard. He stated, 
“The Kashmiris had one language, one culture and 


Union to ward of the enemy from Jammu. The 
transmitter was secured through Sardar Patel and 
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the Radio Station came to be known later as 
Radio Kashmir. One unforgettable incident is 
mentioned here. 


The day Baramulla was making last 
resistance a deputation waited upon Mahajan. He 
plainly told the deputation that since further 
resistance was impossible he would advise the 
people to cross Banihal on foot, by tonga, by bus, 
by boat and in this task Police boss and District 
Magistrate would render all possible help. He also 
said that he was making arrangements for the 
Maharaja to reach Jammu. District Magistrate was 
available no where. Inspector-General of Police 
was helpless as transport was scanty. And 
whatever he could lay his hands on he managed 
to supply to Dogras whotook to heels during the 
whole night and day that followed. This was an 
hour of great trial for Non-Muslims who could not 
imagine what was coming ahead and for Muslims 
who were making every effort to promise 
protection. The deputation consisted of Bhagat 
Karam Chand, Bala Lal Dhar, Thakur Kartar 
Singh, B.N.Nehru, Satyapal Vohra and the author. 
Planes that brought in troops carried back 
refugees mostly Punjabis. The whole sight was 
dreadful. 


Extract from “Mission with Mounbtbatten’- 


“One Sikh Battalion consisting of 330 men 
was flown on Tuesday, October 28, 1947 to block 
a major invasion by North West Frontier tribesmen 
- the Kashmir Government accused Pakistan of 
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failure to provide supplies of Several ESsentig, 
commodities and protested about 4 Number of 
small border raids.” 


“Three days before the transfer Of power 
and the accession time limit the Kashmir 
Government announced its intention of Signing 
Standstill Agreement with both India and Pakistan 
Subsequently the India Government's policy has 
been to retrain from inducing Kashmir to accede. 
The Maharaja’s choice in decision must be 
accounted a big factor in the present crisis. Almost 
any course of action taken quickly would have 
saved his State from this turmoil. Procrastination 
alone was fatal but in combating major crisis it 
would seem that, as with the Nizam, this is the 
only weapon in his diplomatic aromour’. 


“5,000 tribesmen had attacked and 
captured Muzafferabad and Domel on 25th 
Octover and were already little more than 35 miles 
from Srinagar. The rush of events had unnerved 
the Maharaja who felt lone and helpless. He left 
Srinagar with his wife and son on 26th October on 
strong advice of India’s representative who was 
on the spot. The same day the Maharaja signed 
the Letter of Accession. There was only one 
Squadron of cavalry left to hold the invaders. 
‘While urging the Maharaja to make up his mind 
about accession before the transfer to power 
Mountbatten had all along, from his visit in June 
onwards, exerted his whole influence to prevent 
him from acceding to one Dominion or the other 
without first taking Steps to ascertain the will, of his 
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people by referendum, Plebiscite, election or even 
if these methods were impracticable, by 
representative public meetings’. Jinnah, on the 
other hand, was hoist with his own petard, as it 
was he who chose over Junagadh, to take his 
stand on the ever-riding validity of the ruler’s 
personal decision.” 


“You can’t build a nation on tricks. Jinnah at 
Abbotabad had been expecting to ride in triumph 
into Kashmir. First there was Junagadh. Then 
Hyderabad. India’s readiness to accept a 
plebiscite had been declared from the outset. A 
large-scale massacre, including a couple of 
hundred British residents in Srinagar, by 
Tribesmen would have been inevitable if no 
military move had been made. The Maharaja's 
accession gave complete legality to the action so 
far taken.” 

Mountbatten. 


“Jinnah had given orders for Pakistan 
troops to be moved into Kashmir but these were 
called off subsequently when Auchinleck 
explained to Jinnah that in so far as Kashmir had 
acceded to India the Government of India had a 
perfect right to send troops in response to the 
Maharaja’s request.” 


“The result was in the hands of God, men 
could but do or die. He would not shed a tear if the 
little Union force was wiped out like the Spartans 
bravely defending Thermopylae nor would he mind 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his Muslim, 
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Hindu and Sikh comrades, dying at the 


: ir Posts in 
the defence of Kashmir. That would be a glorion: 
example to the rest of India.” Us 

- M.K. Gandhi 
“Pakistan did not recognise the ACCEssion 


describing it as based on fraud and viole 
the Jinnah-Mountbatten meeting at Lah 
latter maintained that accession had indeed been 


nce. At 


auspices whereupon Jinnah asserted that only the 
two Governors-General could organise it.” 


“On November 3, Nehru made a broadcast 
offering a United Nations controlled plebiscite for 
Kashmir which did not react so well in Jinnah who 
objected to the presence of Indian troops in 
Kashmir before any plebiscite could be held. Had 
Maharaja joined Pakistan before the transfer of 
Power, India would not have regarded the act 
unfriendly, says Alan Campbell Johnson.” 


‘With Pakistan’s knowledge /ndia lodged an 
appeal with the United Nations on January 9, 
1948. No attack was developed on Uri and the 
Inian troops there Made no contact with hostile 
forces as that Would be an event which could well 
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touch off the wider conflict. This was meant to be 
avoided, the issue being subjudice before the 
Security Council according to Mountbatten.” 

- Alan Campbell Johnson. 


Pakistan had mean while an “economic 
crisis” for Kashmir, in spite of Standstill Agreement 
with her Sheikh Abdullah who had been released 
by this time stressed that it was the people’s right 
to decide their own future. While negotiations were 
going on both at Lahore and Delhi about the future 
settlement, Muzafferabad was raided on October 
22, 1947. Trouble in Poonch had started earlier. 
With Brigadier Rajendra Singh making desperate 
stand against the raiders near Buniyar, the civil 
administration collapsed at the head-quarters, the 
Peace Brigade and the National Militia of the 
National Conference took up the defence “Raiders 
beware; we Kashmiris are ready” Baramulla fell 
into the enemy hands on October 26. And what 
happened. The Maharaja \eft for Jammu, leaving 
poor Kashmir to her own fate. At the joint request 
of Hari Singh and Sheikh Abdullah India at last 
accepted accession on October 24 and “decided 
to intervene with the armed forces of the Union” 
who landed in Srinagar on October 27 when 
raiders were sacking, burning and looting round 
the northern walls of the city. Wave of joy again 
spread in the country. The raiders were driven off 
and Baramulla was recaptured on November 7. 
Shri Mohammad Abdullah was sworn in as Head 
of Emergency Administration on October 30. The 
Feaesciias of life. tavingmueen stranded at 
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Rawalpindi the price of salt at once rose to Rs.16/- 
per seer. 


One thing important to mention here js the 
Lal Chowk pledge which history cannot overlook 
While raiders were being driven out Jawaharla| 
Nehru and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah gave 
pledges to each other on behalf of their respective 
countries in presence of a huge gathering. Since 
1953 there has been parting of the ways. What 
those pledges were and who violated them are 
mystery to the common man? 


The year 1948 was a period of great 
pressure on home front as well as war front. The 
cease-fire line was ultimately drawn by which 
Muzaffarabad, Gilgit, Mirpur and a part of Poonch 
now known as “Azad Kashmir’ (occupied Kashmir) 
were allowed to remain with the insurgents under 
as over-all control of Pakistan. Mohammad 
Ibrahim, Ch.Ghulam Abbas and M.Yusuf Shah 
held command there. While /brahim organised 
revolt from Poonch the latter two joined him after 
partition. 


On the home front, the duly constituted 
Government headed by eight popular Ministers 
looked after refugee problem and introduced many 
a reform mostly agrarian. Canals were dug and 
roads constructed to increase production and 
Promote communication. Food and other essential 
Supplies were imported. Land was particularly 
Passed on to the tiller. Jammu, where communal 
madness had shown its head, was cooled down. 
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Jagirdari and Zamindari were liquidated. Transport 
Service was built up. Ejectment of tenants was 
stayed and moratorium was laid on _ non- 
commercial debts. The common man was in the 
picture and relieved. Chenani which was a 
jurisdictional Jagir having an area of 95 square 
miles and a population of 12,000 was taken over 
on April 5. Mugarraries amounting about 
Rs.1,77,925 reverted to the State Exhequer. Co- 
operative movement received a further fullip and 
the institution of Zaildars and Nambardars was re- 
organised on elective basis. Emporia were 
established in important towns of India. 


Maharaja Hari Singh went into voluntary 
exilement and his place as constitutional head of 
the State was taken by his only Son Yuvraj Karan 
Singh. This took place in 1949 when the question 
of Kashmir was already pending before the 
Security Council of the United Nations where India 
and Pakistan figures as complainants and 
defendants respectively. The five men 
Commission, which reported failure was followed 
by 1.Sir Owen Dixon and 2. Dr. Frank Graham, 
United Nations’ representatives who also reported 
failure. 


Hari Singh followed a policy, which was 
opposed, to that of his uncle. It was for show that 
he fixed his uncle’s photo on his crown. He went 
out of his way to help the Rajputs. He became 
conscious of the inherent strength of the Muslims 
and the more he tried to raise their standard the 
more they became critical of him. The “Mr.A.Case 
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had already demoralised him. As ruler he 9 


: ffendeg 
the Britishers. As Head of the Ruling fami 


ak y he dig 
not behave well with his aunt and the Poonch 
branch. His own three wives died IN grief. He 


inspired ‘State Subjects Definition’ Which was 4 
challenge tot he people of the Punjab and all 
aliens. British Departmental Heads were gradually 
replaced by Rajput upstarts. The revenue Of the 
State had risen to over Rs.4 crores out of which he 
took away more then 12-3/4 per cent in cash and 
king. 40 per cent still went out. Out of the balance 
30 per cent went to Jammu and hardly 17-1/4 per 
cent to Kashmir. This could not feed the growing 
population. 


He was not accessible to his own people. 
He would love a polo pony more then his ryot. He 
would not trust his advisors whoever they were. 
Around him the times were changing at atomic 
speed. His gifted intelligence and acquired 
education did not guide him well. He never paid a 
visit to the far-flung areas of his kingdom. Thus, 
unrest at home and transfer of power beyond his 
boundary brought to end 100 years of Dogra rule. 
Overcome by Provincial bias he once ordered 


Srinagar. The resentment of Kashmiris at _ this 
ludicrous move was natural. The move was 
dropped after a few years’ sad experiment. 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Lenin of 
Kashmir, was born in December 1905 in the family 
of shawl makers at Soura, 6 miles away from 
p1720al Poverty greéted bimon nis Lia. The 
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seeds of a revolution were sown in a simple 
reading room at Fathe Kadal where he and his 
friends met and discussed the future of Kashmir. 
The first storm blew across Jammu. The long 
waiting was exhausted and the stage set. Mr. 
Abdullah defied tyranny when he delivered his first 
speech at Jama Masjid. Since that moment he 
courted arrests until one day the tale echoed in the 
plains of the Punjab attracting persons like /qbal at 
the earlier stages. First a communalist (1931), 
then a nationalist (1939) and later a socialist 
(1944) Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah rode a high 
horse. To such a man, Jinnah and his hymn of 
hate could have no attraction. His instinct took him 
towards Nehru and his hymn of love. But he was 
not prepared to go whole hog. 


On coming to power what did he do? He 
installed a University and a Radio Station to 
spread education and to promote culture. The 
ancient Kashmir was once again put on ,the 
cultural map of world. In the eyes of some he was 
a Muslim as Gandhi was a Hindu. 


The greatest achievement of Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was the convening of the 
sovereign constituent Assembly for the State 
which met in October 1951, seventy-five members 
of which were returned on basis of adult suffrage 
and joint electrodes. But only one political party 
fought elections. The Assembly took bold 
decisions, refused compensation to landlords, 
abolished hereditary rule and designed a new 
State flag and emblem. 
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About’ 150,000 absentee landlords Were 
made to surrender 4,500,000 kanals Of land. The 
Text Book Advisory Board Evolved a common 
script (Persian Arabic-Nasakh Style) which has not 
become popular though. 


Girls’ Colleges were established. The 
Transport Service commands a fleet of 400 
vehicles. Debts amounting to about SIX Co. 
operative Societies for distribution of necessities of 
life were established throughout the State. 


Zainapur canal (50,000 acres), Sumbal 
canal (5,000 acres), Mawar canal (4,000 acres), 
Kishtwar canal (5,000 acres) and Udhampur canal 
(24,000 acres) is under construction. The Sindh 
Valley Hydro-Electric Project to irrigate 2,000 
acres and to produce 13,000 kwts of electricity is 


generators have already been installed and two 
more are to be installed. The project has cost 
Rs.2.75 lakhs. The Present yield is 6,000 kwts. 


President of India congratulated Kashmir while 
Performing its ceremony. 


BCG. team of the World Health 


€al- marked for Vaccination of entire population. 
Flood control bunds have been erected by C- 
operative effort. Before the Second World War the 
fevenue if the State never exceeded 
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Rs.2,50,00,000 in 1947. In 1951 it as estimated to 
be Rs.4,57,00,000. About 4 lakh kanals of 
cultivable land were made available to speed up 
production. 


While all this is said the impartial historian 
cannot suppress the other side of the picture. As 
popular administration continued on mass 
discontent also stepped up. This is not so much 
due to Indo-Pakistan controversy as it is due to 
taxation, corruption, unemployment, high prices 
and security measures. While prices have shot up 
four to eight times incomes have not 
corresponding increased. The Government itself 
raised the price of Shali from Rs.8.25 to Rs.10.50 
per Khirwar. lt is cn the price this staple food that 
prices of other commodities revolve. Taxation at 
the base hardly goes long way to balance a 
budget. 


Extracts from Mehar Chand Maharajan’s 
(Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir during the 
fateful period of 4947) diary- 


“Jinnah’s British Military Secretary came 
thrice to Srinagar with letters from Jinnah to 
persuade Maharaja Hari Singh to accede to 
Pakistan. Jinnah’s Private Secretary was in 
Srinagar for a number of weeks creating hatred 
against India. Maharaja Hari Singh had already 
declined Jinnah’s desire to spend summer In 
Kashmir as Governor-General of Pakistan. 
Standstill Agreement was signed with Pakistan 
before 15th August. (According to R.C.Kak no 
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such agreement was Signed up to 11th August) 
Mountbatten in his three days visit to Kashmir 
hinted at Kashmir’s accession with Pakistan both 
to Maharaja Hari Singh and Mehar Chang 
Mahajan. (This is confirmed by R.C.Kak to whom 
Mountbatten had said - you must consider your 
geographical position, your political situation and 
the composition of your population and then 
decide). (Mehar Chand Mahajan had taken Over 
on 15th October). Chitral and Hunza had Wired 
their loyalty to the Maharaja but at the Same time 
pleaded State’s accession with Pakistan. Major 
Shah compelled me to see him. He had accession 
draft in one hand and Sword in another. This was 
Pakistan Speaking. Then came trade blockade, 
communal frenzy in Jammu, border raids. Jammu 
mosque was fortified and a plan was hatched to 
kidnap the Maharaja and abduct M.C.Mahajan at 
Bhimbar Dak bungalow but it was frustrated as the 
Maharaja changed has Programme on the way. 
The raid was initially organised by Ex-Army 
Officers. The British Commander-in-Chief had 
maldistributed the State forces, which weakened 
defense against the raid that came on 23rd 
October. There was no reply available to the 
request for help and the accession Deed on 24th 
the 25th October. Sheikh Abdullah himself took a 
Plane flight to Dethi on 25th October. Jinnah made 
a Programme to celebrate I'd at Srinagar. His 
commander-in-Chief pushed two brigades on 27th 
October via Sialkot and Rawalpindi. Indian troops 
were also flown on 27th morning. This halted 
Pakistani brigades. Delhj took this decision on 
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26th. M.C.Mahajan and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah who were on the spot agreed for such a 
decision. If the decision had not been taken 
M.C.Mahajan was _ instructed to surrender to 
Pakistan on 25th October when suddenly Menon 
came who advised the Maharaja to leave for 
Jammu and M.C.Mahajan for Delhi. Thus was the 
State saved and the war between the two 
dominions averted”. 


According to R.C.Kak the policy of his 
government was that Kashmir should accede 
neither to /ndia nor to Pakistan but should execute 
Standstill Agreement with both to meet the needs 
of the immediate future. 


“| would creave the indulgence of the 
House if | delve into the history of Jammu and 
Kashmir before 1947 and soon after that. We find 
that from times immemorial Kashmir has been a 
-part of India excepting for a short period when it 
came under the Afghan sway in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. It was the brave Sikh ruler 
of Punjab, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
reconquered Kashmir for India, and later on the 
Dogras took over in 1846. 


“The Dogra rulers were always patriotic and 
they conquered Ladakh in 1825 and Gilgit soon 
after that, and brought them into the map of India. 
They gave good and stable government to the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir. | might recollect 
with great pleasure on this occasion that it was 
Maharaja Hari Singh who kept up the family 
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tradition and the flag of Jammu and Kash 
high up when he spoke at the First Roy 
Conference in 1930. When Sir Samuel q 
then Secretary of State for India, opp 
move of independence for /ndia on the plea that 
His Majesty's Government had given Solemn 
assurances to the /ndian Princes to keep their 
integrity in tact. It was Maharaja Hari Singh, who 
at that time as Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, spoke in London some time 
between the 12th November 1930 and 19th 
January, 1931. 


nd Table 
Oare, the 
OSed the 


“AS allies of British, we stand solidly, behind 
the British connection. As Indians and loyal to the 
land whence we derive our birth and infant nature, 
we stand as solidly as the rest of our countrymen 
for our land’s enjoyment of a position of honour 


and equality in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 


‘It was a period when very few of the 
Princes could ever dare to use such words in 
favour of the independence of /ndia. It was later on 
really a bad turn of destiny that this patriotic son of 
Jammu and Kashmir made a mistake by not 
joining India before 15th August 1947, in spite of 
the advice of Mahatamaji and Acharya Kripalani, 
the then President of All India National Congress. 
But it should not be forgotten that it was never the 
intention of the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir to 
Join Pakistan, in Spite of the machinations © 
Mr.Jinnah through Colonel Webb, the then British 
Resident who was hand to glove with the creator 
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of Pakistan. It was the then Prime Minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Rao Bahadur Ram Chandra 
Kak and his Scotch wife that were the instruments 
of Colonel Webb to influence the Maharaja. 


“It is known that the later events made the 
Maharaja give up his dream of being an 
independent ruler like the Nizam of Hyderabad 
due to the invasion by Pakistan on the Kashmir 
territory - and made him request for help from 
India to stem the invasion, that was a threat to the 
four million people of Jammu and Kashmir. His 
accession to /ndia at that time was an event, 
which was hailed as an Act of patriotism by aii 
sections of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and it was also considered a step in the right 
direction. Thus, a new chapter opened in the 
history of Jammu and Kashmir. 


“It is pertinent for me to point out here that 
the leader of the National Conference, Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah himself, supported the 
Maharaja in his move to accede to India with a 
view to achieve the ideal for which the National 
Conference struggled for many years, namely, 
responsible Government of a secular nature as an 
integral part of India. The National Conference 
confirmed this action of the Maharaja and the 
decision of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah in their 
election manifesto. The President of India gave 
the official seal of this decision on May 14, 1954.” 


Lakshman Singh Charak 
(Lok Sabha Debate 27-9-1954) 
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(That Ram Chandra Kak influenceg fe 
Singh in favour of independence is 8g9ainst fact, ; 
was Swami Sant Dev the Raj Guru, who inspire 
Hani Singh. Swami Sant Dev and Ram Chandrg 
Kak did not see eye to eye with each other.) 


Though fanaticism has still SUIVived in the 
land there are also possibilities of Kashmir turnin 
red in the near future. It is becoming explosive day 
by day. 


The U.N.O. has made Kashmir into gun- 
powder magazine, which may burst any moment 
The longer a fair solution is delayed the worse it 
is, not only, for Kashmir but for the whole world. 
The findings of the Security Council during the last 
twelve years have repeatedly reported a failure. 


Prime Minister during Hari Singh’s reign- 


1. Sir Albion Bennerjee - — 
he sent mulkis for foreign _ training. 
“Kashmiris are hewers of wood, drawers of 
water and tillers of land”. 

2. Mr. G.EC. Wake-field — 
he instigated Hindu-Muslim tension. 

3. Raja Hari Krishen Kaul — 
he saved Hari Singh. 

4. Col. E.J.D. Colvin — 

Gilgit was his problem. 

5. Sir N. Gopalaswami A yyangar — 
he was an iron man. 

6. Sir B.N.Rao — 


he dreamed of Kashmir turning into 
Paradise. 
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7. Sir K.N.Haksar — 
he was old ‘wine put in new bottle.’ 
8. Sir Maharaja Singh — 
he was a sportsman but non-serious. 
9. R.C.Kak — 
he was more loyal than the king. 
40. Janak Singh — 
the state was over run. 
41. R.L.Batra — 
he organised R.S.S. 
42. Mehra Chand Mahajan — 
he marched to put down revolt in Poonch 
with wooden sticks. 
13. S.M.Abdullah — 
he bargained. 
14. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad — 
opportunist and realist in action. 


Shree Maharaja Karan Singh Ji was born in 
the city of Cannes (South of France) on 9th March 
1931. The Maharaja received most of his primary 
education at home, although he attended the 
Presentation Convent College in Srinagar for two 
seasons. In 1942, at the age of 11, he was sent to 
the Doon School, Dehra Dun. He was perhaps the 
first heir-apparent to go to a public school in India. 
He studied there for three years and in 1945, at 
the age of only 14, he appeared for the Senior 
Cambridge Examination, which he passed in the 
first grade and in 1947 passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Allahabad University as @ 
private candidate. He graduated from Jammu and 
Kashmir University in 1951, again as a private 
candidate passed M.A. from Delhi University in 
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1957. He was sent to New York fo, medi 

treatment at the beginning of 1948 andi 
returned to India after a year. On June 29 
he took over as Regent of the State, He 
married in Bombay to Princess Yasho Rajya 
Lakshmi, grand daughter of His Highnesg 
Maharaja Mohan Shamsher Jung Bahadur. Rana 
of Nepal. He has a daughter from her. 


g 
1949 
Was 


The State Assembly unanimously elected 
him as the first Sadar-i-Riyasat on 14th November 
1952. He assumed office on17th when a salute of 
21 guns was given to him. The rejoicing broke all 
previous records, the occasion being ‘Magna 
Carta’ for the people of Kashmir. The new flag and 
the new emblem were ‘also publicly adopted on 
this day under /ndo-Kashmir agreement of 1952. 
He was re-elected Sadar-i-Riyasat on November 
6, 1957 and functioned also as Chancellor of 


Jammu _ and Kashmir University. 


Karan Singh Ji is fond of - Indian Classical 
music, tennis and chess. He is a prolific reader 
and his favourite Subjects are political science and 
philosophy. 


The people of Jammu led by Praja Parished 
launched a Satyagraha movement immediately 
after the above decisions were implemented which 
spread throughout the Province. There was mob 
Violence also on various occasions and at various 
Places, which resulted in firing. The agitation 
demonstrated that the people of Jammu were n° 
with the people of Kashmir, in spite of Indias 
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common link. The movement received momentum 
when later on Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh and 
Ram Rajya Parishad supported it. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukerjee, President Jan Sangh entered 
the State without obtaining a permit. He was taken 
into custody on the border and removed to a villa 
in Nishat Bagh (Kashmir) where he died as a 
detenu. Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru at last made an 
appeal for the withdrawal of the agitation but the 
wrong was already done. The movement was 
however, formally withdrawn in July 1953. 


It is many a local grievance, which led to 
the agitation. The Dogra pride had been stirred up. 
Sheikh Mohammad Abduilah had_ repeatedly 
referred to Jammu massacre of 1947 in his public 
speeches. Durga Dass mounted to the same fame 
as underground leader as Mohi-ud-Din (Kara) had 
mounted during the “Quit Kashmir’ movement in 
1946. Praja Parishad agitation did not go 
unnoticed in Kashmir where for the first time since 
1947 pro - Pakistan siogans were publicly raised. 
A fresh chapter was opened in the history of 
Kashmir when on August 8, Sadar-i-Riyasat 
dismissed Sh. Mohammad Abdullah and 
appointed Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad as Prime 
Minister who took over on August 9. Of late Sh. 
Mohammad Abdullah who was mentally confused 
all along was planning to drift away from India 
- subtly to carve out an Independent State of 
Kashmir with or without Jammu. While arguing the 
case privately or publicly Sh.Mohammad Abdullah 
desired complete internal autonomy for the State 
which others interpreted as independence. This 
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created a rift in the Cabinet as well 
National conference High Command. Th 
stir in the Valley but it was soon overco 
government at once announced many Salutary 
reforms such as abolition of 40-year-old Mujwaza 
(compulsory levy) reduction in the price Of shalj 
free education up to post-graduate standard 
reduction in Abiana, reorganisation of Government 
services, abolition of customs duty from 1954, 
extension of co-operative credits, appointment of 
Public Services Commission  efc. The new 
Government also ratified Indo-Kashmir Agreement 
of 1951 after it was unanimously voted by the 
Constituent Assembly on February 6, 1954 as part 
step since the Kashmir problem had not yet been 
solved through the good offices of United Nations 
Organisation. What followed from this was (a) 
financial intergration with India; (b) internal 
autonomy; (c) amendment of State Subjects’ 
Definition of 1927 entitling every one to become a 
State subject after ten years of continuous 
residence in the State; (d) formal transfer of ceded 
and centrally administered subjects to /ndia. 


as in the 
€re Was q 


Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad was born in a 
Poor family at Nawa Kadal. His father was a petty 
tailor and his mother an ‘aya’. Bakshi went to 
School but could not cross Matriculation bar. In his 
eatly age he accepted a teacher's job in the 
frontier illaga and became a Christian also for 
some time. He struggled hard with many jobs and 
finally plunged into politics in 1931 under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah whom 
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he accepted as Sixth man. Luck favoured him 
through and through. 


Bakhshi diagnosed the disease, which was 
eating it not the vitals of the society like a cancer. 
The disease was scarcity and high price of 
foodstuffs, small pays, growing taxes, costly 
education, debts, Mujwaza and what not. Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah probably wanted to use 
mass discontent as a trump card in favour of 
independence. To say he was blind to this is to do 
him injustice. Bakhshi turned the corner. But 
armies of India and Pakistan are still facing each 
other across the Cease-fire Line as they have 
been since 1948. Kashmir is the apple of discord. 
What is coming ahead baffles even surmise. And 
yet it is no bed of roses for Bakhshi so long as 
Abdullah is under detention. 


In spite of huge economic and educational 
projects undertaken by Bakhshi Government the 
revenue of the State mounted to Rs.5.5 crores for 
1954-55 turning the deficit of 34 lakhs into surplus 
by fiscal integration with the Government of India 
which extended a grant of Rs.250/- lakhs to the 
State. Since 1947 when the State acceded to India 
the total loan obtained from /ndia amounted to 8 
crores and 63 lakhs. This was necessary to adjust 
the reduced revenue of the State to increased 
demands. Over and above this there came a huge 
aid also and yet the economic distress mounted 
up. The leadership was tried and it was found 
wanting. A University Degree is not necessarily 
the key to success. Bakhshi apparently proved a 
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greater success than Abdullah. Even a backwa 
district like Ladakh received a fair dea} and ie 
representative was taken into the cabinet. 


A high altitude cosmic rays 


: research 
observatory was formally inaugurated cn 


: April 4 
1954 at Gulmarg (9,000 ft. high) under the joint 
auspices of the Universities of Kashmir and 


Aligarh thus reviving the ancient intellectual 
integration between /ndia and Kashmir. 


A wire ropeway upto Khilanmarg has been 
suggested which, apart from serving the research 
Station, will also open up the entire area and make 
it an attractive centre for tourists and for winter 
sports and training for the defence forces. 


The advantage of a high altitude station 
was that the number of cosmic ray events of 
different types increased rapidly as we rose higher 
in the atmosphere and it, therefore, became 
possible to study the newer events in a reasonable 
length of time. Some phenomena were only found 
in the uppermost layers of the atmosphere, and 
those could only be studied with the use of 
balloon-borne equipment. 


Other phenomena could only be studied by 
the use of heavier and more elaborate precision 
apparatus and a high altitude station was essential 
for such work so that rare events could be 
recorded for Sufficiently long periods to enable 
quantitative conclusions to be drawn. 
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After discussing the merits and demerits of 
the various sits, the Tangmarg-Gulmarg- 
Khilanmarg-Apharwat group was found quite 
suitable from the point of view of location. Two 
proposals are in hand: 


(1) A high altitude cosmic ray research 
station should be established at Khilanmarg, 
provided it can be connected by ropeway with 
Gulmarg. The station would provide basic facilities 
for cosmic ray workers from all parts of India to 
carry out their experiments. It would also provide 
limited facilities to worker in other branches of 
science, such as Physiology and astrophysics. 


(2) A firm of experts should be asked to 
make a preliminary survey and cost estimates of 
connecting Gulmarg with Khilanmarg, Gulmarg 
with Tangmarg and Khilanmarg with Apharwat by 
wire ropeway, SO designed as to form a 
continuous connection when all links were 
completed. 


Jammu turned en fete during the four days 
visit of President of India in April 1954 who was 
greeted with nation building projects such as Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, Boulevard round Tawi, 
widened old Bhabra bazar, Gandhi Bhawan etc. 
His first official visit to Srinagar 4950 had provided 
a similar fillip to Kashmir. These visits are unlike 
the visits of former British Viceroys. Previously the 
host used to be the Maharaja. Now the hosts are 
people. The previous hospitality laid greater stress 
on catering, shikar and presents. Jammu_ had 
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never known such an exhibition before. eply 

to an address of welcome presented it 
Jammu Municipality the President of India B 
Rajendra Prasad, said that the history and Mutual 
understanding had cemented the ancient ties 
between Kashmir and India to such an extent that 
any break in the relationship was inconceivable. 


India all along made it clear that she woul 
abide by plebiscite she had voluntarily Offered, 
provided:- (a) the lawful administration of the State 
Was recognized. (b) Pakistan withdrew her forces 
from occupied part of the State. (c) Refugees 
returned to homes and were rehabilitated. (d) 
Normal conditions prevailed. (e) Plebiscite 
administrator nominated by U.N.O. was appointed 
by the legal government of the State. (f) 
Aggression by Pakistani was admitted. Since no 
final agreement was reached between /ndia and 
Pakistan changed the entire context /ndia backed 
Out of her pledge under force of circumstances 
that the need for a plebiscite did no longer exist. 
Development projects in the meanwhile had 
already carried the State forward. There are other 
factors also which lowered Abdullah’s prestige in 
the public eye - hot temper, lust for power and 
wrong company. A few Kashmiri Pandit 
adventurers in politics who exploited the situation 
in 1946 for their own ends were pushed into 
Power by him. Abdullah of 1953 was a changed 
man from Abdullah of 1946, politically as well = 
mentally. And when he was arrested, sinners 4 

onee changed sides and he was left in wilderness: 
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Muslims for whom he essentially toiled had turned 
backs against him. 


The customs barrier between India and the 
State was removed from April 13, giving way to 
octroi duty chargeable on weight. Goods coming 
from abroad entered in the State under bond. It 
yielded a revenue of over one crore of rupees. 
This included the amount payable from various 
departments in State account. The Government of 
India made this loss good having already included 
it in the 250 lakhs grant. This gave a great relief to 
the people after a period of about 18 years. 


Karan Singh’s birth abroad was 
simultaneously followed by popular uproar at 
home. As he grew up he saw the throne shaking. 
But he is unlike his father. He has no vice. He has 
adjusted himself to the changed environment. 
Though he has lost all claim to hereditary rule he 
has not lost all chances of a bright career. 


The revenues of the State have exceeded 
five crores. India to which Kashmir has acceded Is 
giving enormous aid in cash and kind, which has 
brought about a great change in the economic 
condition of the people. 


Both Abdullah and Bakhshi received aid. 
During Abdullah's time much of it did not reach 
masses. But during Bakhshis time the quantity of 
aid was greater and a larger percentage did reach 
the masses through labour etc. If the total aid in 
the shape of loan or free gift had been well utilized 
it would have brought about a great change In the 
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country. The expenditure was not Scruti 


: ; nized. Wi 
plan was not whetted. As In India the 


first Five. 
Year Plan was completed with the Close of 195 
About Rs.1274.15 lakhs mostly Contributed 5, 


India were spent which did some spade w 
the development of the country. While mone 
freely circulating there grew up an or 
known as Plebiscite Front which demandeg 
plebiscite in the State. It did not attract much 
notice, the ruling party being opposed to it. Only 
pro - Abdullah elements sponsored and fanned it, 
The greatest event of the year was the Visit of 
Russian leader - Bulganin and Khurshchev. When 
they stated that Kashmir Was a part of India and 
‘the present boundary need not be altered” the so- 
Called Plebiscite Front received a great set-back 
and the people continued hoping against hope. 


Ork jn 
“Y Was 
Janisation 


Like India Kashmir also stepped into the 
new year heralding the Second Five- Year Plan 
with an ambitious Project of Rs. 51 crores and 27 
lakhs mainly contributed by India. The emphasis 
Was laid mostly on education, agriculture and 
industry. Two bridges - one at Sonwar and the 
other at Maisuma, raised the figure of already 
Seven bridges to nine in the city. 


Municipal elections under the new 
Constitution were conducted both at Srinagar and 
at Jammu after a period of about 17 years. A keen 
contest was noticed but the ruling party finally 
won. Their elections were earlier preceded by 
Town Area elections in rural areas where also 
Keen contest Was noticed. 
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Again, all speculations were laid at rest 
when Jawahar Lal Nehru, Prime Minister of India 
declared that no useful purpose would be eenved 
by holding a plebiscite in Kashmir, since Pakistan 
had accepted military aid from America and 
become a party to SEATO and Baghdat Pacts and 
that she was not prepared to accept any plea 
advanced by /ndia whether within United Nations 
Organisation or without it. Not only this Nehru also 
stated subsequently that Chitral, Hunza, Nagar, 
Punial and Yasin were still part of the State. This 
silenced the people inside though it caused some 
flutter outside. The issue is still hanging until the 
other party also closes the chapter. 


With the growing of Schools and Colleges 
in the State and subsequently spread of education 
under an indigenous University the State became 
rejuvenated culturally. Poetry, drama, music, 
research, literature, dance and what not received 
a great impetus. Old order changed. Broadcasting 
continued to attract classes as well as masses 
from both sexes. With the introduction of 
broadcasting in 1947-1948 illiterate girls were 
prevailed upon to come and sing and now 
educated girls come forward to offer their co- 
operation. Similar is the case with sport. Olympic 
games became popular day by day. 


The city today is immensely changed - 
many roads widened, new houses erected and 
congestion mostly removed. Money being 
abundant compensation is paid several times the 
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actual cost. People are heard Whispering BB 
meaning Bakhshi Brothers Corporation Whose 
Slogan is - make hay while the sun Shines. People 
are also heard talking against imported TiC, Which 
Sells, at 25 NP. per seer and salt because they 
come from /ndia. The old €conomics of Kashmir 
devolved on ‘Shali, Shawl. Shalgam’ and cheap 
rice should have revolutionised the entire Market 
but no, the shoe is on the other leg. It is also a trait 
of Kashmiri character to find fault with those who 
are in power. Foreign yoke for over 600 years has 
developed many vices in the whole race. It is 
Abdullah who projected Kashmir to India. Bakhshi 
only cemented integration in the interest of both 
Kashmir and India. And Bakhshi did no wrong to 
Muslims in any walk of life - services trade, labour, 
art and what not. If some people call him a traitor 
who pushed out his leader they are unfair. 
Sometimes the leader and the follower can also 
differ on a vital issue. 


India did not give only aid and loan to 
Kashmir but did all that was possible to promote 
the economic condition of the people. Indians 
were pushed to Kashmir as visitors, official 
conferences were Scheduled in Kashmir - even a 
Special sitting of the Supreme Court was held at 
Srinagar and SUIVeyS Were conducted. All this 
helped to build up the economy of the country. 
Some offices like the Information Centre and 
Mineral Survey were Opened in the State to further 
ec went the accession. The policy of india was Ko 
feed the people, educate them rightly, raise their 
moral and material Standard and possibly not to 
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colonise them. Contrary to the expectation this 
policy did not produce the desired effect. Love for 
India is wanting in many a heart. The Non-Muslims 
submitted to the inevitable all along since the raid. 
The secular policy of /ndia was on trial in Kashmir. 
Viewed from all aspects Kashmir stands as a 
unique instance, which has baffled statesmen and 
politicians and defies all approaches to a fair 
solution. It should be no job of a historian to 
predict coming events. An armed conflict between 
India and Pakistan to decide the Kashmir Issue 
cannot be ruled out unless a miracle happens 
which may bring the settlement. 


August 9 was being observed as a 
jubilation day since 1953 by pro-Abdullah element. 
But this year the National Conference _ itself 
observed it as the deliverance day. There was 
illumination throughout. 


On September 9, 1957, will go down in 
history as a landmark day. On this morning the 
first vehicle passed through the new tunnel near 
about lower Munda thus linking Kashmir with 
India. The work on this tunnel was started in 1953 
by German Engineers. The tunnel is one of the six 
longest tunnels of the world. It has cost over 
Rupees three crores. The tube about 1 1/2 mile 
long (1,120 ft.), 18 ft. high and 14 feet wide has 
been bored at a height of 7,000 feet. It has 
shortened distance between Srinagar and 
Pathankot by about 20 miles and saved time by 
about two hours. Before this Banihal used to 
remain closed to traffic from December to April. 
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Now it remains open throughout the year. The 
second tube, which is also under consiruction, jg 
expected to be completed now. Such a tunnel] Was 
considered impossibility before - credit for this 
achievement goes to India that sponsored the 
scheme and German Engineers who 
accomplished the fact at minimum cost and in 
shortest possible time. The winter immediately 
following witnessed through traffic for the first time 
in history. 


The month of September 1956 was 
celebrated as ‘Festival of Kashmir throughout the 
province. It was indeed a cultural, lingual and 
social gala month. Kashmiri, Dogri, Ladakhi and 
Bhadarwahi life was illustrated through drama, 
dance, poetry, sport and music. Politically it 
diverted the attention of the people from growing 
prices. Fun and frivolity over shadowed every item 
of programme where sobriety had no entrance. At 
any rate the idea was to attract visitors and 


provide recreation on a larger scale. Government 
spent Rs.2,40,000/- on this. 


For the first time since the raids, a draft 
constitution for the State was placed before the 
Constituent Assembly on September 10th at 
Srinagar providing 
(a) elective office of Sadar-i-Riyasat subject to 
approval by the President of India 

(b) two houses - one consisting of 100 members 
(25 reserved for occupied area) and the other 
of 36 members, 1/3 to return after three years 
- 11 each for Jammu and Kashmir, 8 returned 
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by teachers and Town Area Consti 
and 6 nominated by Sadanityesde ae 

c) adult franchise minimum age 21 years 

(d) Auditor = - General, Public Services 
Commission, Advocate - General 
Independent High Court of Judicature, 

(e) Financial Intergration 

(f) Urdu as State language while Kashmiri, Dogri, 
Ladakhi and  Baderwahi as_ regional 
languages. During the same session Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammad announced a dearness 
allowance for State employees whose pay 
ranged from Rs. 30/- to Rs. 300/- p.m. with 
retrospective effect from April involving an 
annual expenditure of about sixty lakhs of 
rupees. This provided relief to ver 40,000 
people. 


A jeepable road to Leh via Kargil and 
electrification of the town by utilizing the waters of 
the Indus are under way. The monasteries are 
likely to receive cash grants equal to rent to 
enable land reforms to be extended to Ladakh as 
well. The prohibition of polyandry there is in itself a 
great social reform. Air service was established on 
September 28, 1955. 


1,63,300 maunds of wheat, 4,91,922 
maunds of rice and 3,58,884 maunds of paddy 
were imported during one year. 8,000 acres of dry 
land were brought under paddy cultivation through 
lift irrigation near Sangam. 45,000 maunds of 
sulphate ammonia were distributed among the 
farmers. Educational institutions rose to 1,820 and 
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expenditure thereon to 70.31 lakhs. Mobile 
schools function for Gujjars and Bakarwals. 
Expenditure on health has gone up by 75 per cent 
Carpet, namda, tweed, khadi received great fillip, 
Paper and cardboard, paints and chemicals, 
bamboo furniture and tanning industries etc are 
being organised on a large scale. 


About 19 lakh kanals stand transferred 
among two lakh tillers. Besides 13 lakhs kanals 
belonging to Government are being distributed 
among refugees and landless tillers. Co-operative 
debts amounting to over 35 lakhs were remitted. 
The rural debt has come down from about two 
crores to less than a crore. In the Second Five- 
Year Plan Rs.12 crores were earmarked for the 
Kandi Canal Scheme in Jammu which remained 
neglected so far. 


Maisuma Bridge was named Badshah 
Bridge and Sadar-i-Riyasat Shri Karan Singh 
performed its opening ceremony on 24th October 
1956. The bridge is 285 feet long and 40 feet wide 
and has cost Rs.15,66,000. 


Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg and his eight 
colleagues who were released last week walked 
out of the Constituent Assembly where draft 
constitution bill was under discussion on the 
directive of the Plebiscite Front which is. still 
breathing. The Constitution was unanimously 
Passed on 17th November. Out of 10 members of 
the Plebiscite Front one joined the National 
Conference (Mr. Abdul Ganj Goni form Doda 
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district). The members (66 out of 75) put their seal 
on the Constitution on 19th November. There was 
Statewide jubilation and prayers were offered at 
the 1931 Martyrs Grave-Yard. Never was such an 
illumination seen before. If R.C.Kak could earlier 
snatch away Mian Ahmad Yar Khan from the 
National Conference, Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammad also could snatch away Mr. Abdul 
Gani Goni from the Plebiscite Front as he did Mr. 
Durga Das from the Praja Parishad a short while 
before. People have a price which power and 
money can bid for. 


On 22nd December, (1956) was a jubilation 
day for the State. Dr. Rakhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, opened the Jawahar Tunnel in 
Banihal for Public traffic. Thousands had flocked 
to the place to witness the great engineering feat 
of the modern age. Kashmir’s physical accession 
with India was cemented this day. 


On 25th January, (1957) took the State nine 
years back when the fresh resolution of the 
Security Council passed on 24th was announced 
reiterating that the final disposition of the State 
would be made through free and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices in 
continuation of its previous resolution dated April 
21, 1948: June 3, 1948; March 14, 4950 and 
March 30, 1951. Wide spread protests followed 
throughout India. According to Government of 
India the accession was completed in 1947 and 
Pakistan had committed aggression in Kashmir 
and unless these two basic facts were accepted 
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there could be no further discussion. The Security 
Council passed another resolution on February 21, 
sponsored by four nations, requesting Mr. Gunnar 
Jarring of Sweden to examine any proposals 
which would contribute towards settlement of 
dispute having regard to allits previous resolutions 
and report back not later than April 15. Russia 
turned down the proposal for the use of U.N. force 
and demilitarisation prior to plebiscite. 


While people watched the movement of Mr. 
Gunnar Jarring across the border during the 
month of March 1957 they had a busy time on this 
Side of the border where second general election 
since 1947 was due. National conference, Praja 
Parishad, Praja Socialist Party and independent 
were in the field. Out of 75 seats election for 5 and 
2 was held in the last week of May due to snows in 
Doda and Ladakh districts. Kashmir Province 
mostly featured with unopposed returns and 
Jammu with keen contest. While about 75 per cent 
votes were polled in Jammu hardly about 50 per 
cent were polled in Kashmir. The results were 
National Conference 61+7, Praja Parishad 5, 
Independents 1, Harijan manda! 1. The leader of 
Praja Parishad lost in south Jammu and Speaker 
of the Assembly, a candidate of National 
Conference, in Khanyar Nawa  Kadal 
Constituency, 


Jarring report was out before the end of 
‘April. Two main points featured in the Report. He 
Stated that if plebiscite were at all held grave 
problems might arise. “I could not fail to take 
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notice of the concern expressed in connection with 
changing political, economic and strategic factors 
surrounding the whole Kashmir question together 
with the changing pattern of power relations in 
West and South Asia.” This came under Security 
Council resolution on January 5, 1949. To resolve 
differences between India and Pakistan under 
Security Council resolution of August 13th, 1948, 
arbitration was suggested which was accepted by 
the later and rejected by the former. The report 
was again a failure. 


Rains, which usually end in March, 
continued upto end of May, which hit hard local 
economy. Fruit, oil-seeds, rice, maize, wheat 
crops were adversely affected. The rains had forty 
times greater radioactive count than that due to 
cosmic rays action. Introduction of decimal 
coinage into the country with effect form April in 
the same year and the reception given to new 
coins brought Kashmir still nearer to India fiscally 
also. 


Results of election to the Legislative 
Council consisting of 36 members held on 26th 
June and subsequently were as under- 


(a) Eight by - election; one each by the 
constituencies of local authorities and 
teachers in Jammu and Kashmir. 

(b) Two by each two member 
constituencies of Panchayats of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 
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(c) Twenty-two seats - eleven for Jammy 
and eleven for Kashmir elected by Jammy 
and Kashmir Assembly. 

(d) Six nominated by Sadar-i-Riyasat. 


Kashmir was not seat of learning but Centre 
of Philosophy in times of yore. Shaiva Philosophy 
has had its birth here. It was in fitness of things 
that the All-/ndia Philosophical Congress chose to 
hold its 2nd Session in Srinagar on June 16. Shri 
Karan Singh told the Coniress to interpret 
fundamental truths taught by religions as the world 
was faced with danger that progress of science 
created. Dr. G. P. Malalassakera of Ceylon, 
President World Buddhist Federation who 
presided over the session, stated that Panch 
Sheela constituted constituting 3/5ths of the 
world’s population has accepted these five 
principles of co-existence, enunciated by the 
Buddha, 2,500 years ago and which Kashmir 
Bhikhshus propounded elsewhere. 


The elections to both houses were 
complete by the middle of July. Some contests 
Such as teachers’ constituencies revealed a trend 
towards Leftism. Out of the total strength of 111 
members at least 12 could be safely counted as 
Leftists. Then came the election of the leader and 
the formation of the Cabinet. Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammad was unanimously elected leader. All 
National Conference nominees to the Legislative 
Council were elected. Among the six nominations 
by Sadar-i-Riyasat, while backward classes 
received representation and defeated ex-Speaker 
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found accommodation, art and literature were 
neglected. The two houses met on July 26 when 
the cabinet was also announced. From the cabinet 
formed after the raids only two ministers survived. 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad himself and Shyam 
Lal Saraf. Many old comrades were dropped and 
new blood introduced. The Assembly had for the 
first time two opposition groups - one led by Praja 
Parishad and the other by the Communists Block 
who formed progressive wing within the National 
Conference. G. M. Sadiq was associated with the 
freedom struggle from the beginning and the 
cabinet from 1947. 


Bakhshi Ghulam  Mohammad’s 1957 
Cabinet consisted of:- 


Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad. 
Shyam Lal Saraf. 

Dina Nath Mahajan. 

Ghulam Mohammad Rajpuri. 
Shams-ud-Din. 

Kotwal Chuni Lal. 

Vacant. 


Rg 


Plus six ministers of State - a team 
unparalleled in local annals. 


The two houses were addressed by Sadar- 
i-Riyasat on 27th July. The address outlined the 
new Cabinet’s policy, which assured still greater 
integration with India. But it did not augur all well 
because of internal faction, between Leftists and 
Rightists so much so that six of the former 
tendered resignation from the governing body of 
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the National Conference. This organisation Was 
adulterated by mixing up elements that Opposed jt 
before 1947 such as former Minister, a former LG 

Police, a former communal leader, an agent of 
former administration and so on. Two More 
resignations from the organization followed which 
created widespread flutter and headed for a 
trouble. Growing high prices, corruption and 
personality cult gave support to the Leftist’ bid for 
an overhaul. 


1957 Budget of the State rose to Rs.765.70 
lakhs with the imposition of a few taxes. Critics 
who discovered a deficit of Rs.2 crores rejected 
the claim of the budget being surplus. 


The flood in August crossed the highest 
recorded level of 1950. While it caused immense 
loss to the rural area, raised bunds and digging 
and widening of canals saved the city. Loss of 
Property was much, particularly in Southern 
Kashmir and loss of life also no small. 3,16,000 
kanals of land were flooded. About 68 persons 
were killed in the whole State mostly in Jammu. 
The total loss could be roughly estimated at Rs. 
250 lakhs. Rivers Chenab and Tawi alone swept 
away about 600 heads of cattle and devastated 
about a 100 villages, while river Jhelum not less 
than 500. 19 small bridges or culverts and 20 
canals were affected involving a loss of about sixty 
and twenty-five lakhs respectively. 41,000 acres of 
land were submerged. In absence of exact records 
Of previous floods this year’s flood would be 
considered as unprecedented. 
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All Leftists who either resigned from office 
or governing body of the National Conference 
brought into existence a new political party called 
“Democratic National Conference.” The parent 
body thus broke into three parts - Abdullah group, 
Bakhshi group and Sadiq group since 1947 which 
was not a happy sign for future. As assessed on 
September 9 the Leftists commanded 14 
members in the Assembly and 2 in the Council. 


Bomb explosions created a grave situation 
in the State since June. The one, which exploded 
in Maisuma on September 8, killed two persons. It 
was put in a mosque to give it a communal colour. 
Itis possible that Pakistan may be behind this. It is 
also possible that local workers may be behind 
this just to blackmail /ndia. The guess cannot be 
tuled out that explosions may have been 
organized both to defer as well as to precipitate 
the impending release of S.M.Abdullah. Some 
parties wanted it and some did not. There were 38 
explosions killing six persons in all (13 in Kashmir 
and 25 in Jammu). 


September 11 was a day of joy. Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited Srinagar after about 4 1/2 years. The 
peoples welcome was unprecedented. He 
reiterated India's latest stand on Kashmir and 
assured of his full moral support to Bakshi which 
put Abdulla’s release again in cold storage and 
discouraged dissident group from the National 
Conference. 
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The months of October, November an 
December broke the lull by India SPONSOred foog 
discussions, trial of enemy agents (16 in number 
in connection with bomb explosion, re-election of 
Shri Yuvraj Karan Singh as Sadar-i-Riyasat for the 
second term and fillip to Second Five-Year Plan. 
Shortage of food due to floods told on the 
economics of the State. Community Development 
Projects were put to severe test and strain to tide 
over the gap. 


The final blasting of the second tube of 
Jawahar tunnel at Banihal was completed on 19th 
October. The same day the first two-day 
convention organized by National Conference 
Demoratic Front was held at Srinagar. The Front 
reiterated Kashmir accession with India and 
placed its own programme before the country. 


For the first time during the last 50 years or 
so Kashmir Valley witnessed its first snowfall on 
20th October. The year 1957 was ominous - there 
were unprecedented rains in spring, there was 
Unprecedented flood in summer and there was 
early snowfall in autumn. Chinar leaves had not 
yet turned red. They were still green. Famine 
Stared in the face. Late sowing of seed, flood 
when crops were in bloom and early snow when 
harvesting was on crippled all grain crops. If India 
were not at the back as she has been hitherto 
there would have been disease, death and 
devastation unknown in past history. About 5 ft. 
snowfall over the Banihal pass suspended life-line 
for a few days. Local food stocks being neal 
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exhaustion did present a grave situation so much 
so that the price of a khirwar of rice rose to about 
Rs. 150/-. But no death by starvation came to 
notice. This year’s responsibility of feeding the 
entire population roughly estimated at about 18 
lakhs in Kashmir Province devolved on India, 
which rushed supplies in sense, and out of 
season. The State received a food subsidy 
amounting to Rs. 4,55,70,862 between 1948 to 
1956. 


In Chrar-i-Sharif bye-election contest and 
Tour Area elections both National Conference and 
Democratic National Conference set up its own 
candidates. Severe skim was reported from 
Badgam, Sopore and Srinagar in November. 
Beating at Lal Chowk was personally witnessed. 
Leaders of the Democratic National Conference 
demanded. President's rule in the State. 
Lawlessness and resentment against the ruling 
party was manifest. 


Budget increased by five times from the 
initial outlay of Rs. 38.49 lakhs and it now equals 
pre-partition budget. Food deficit grew from more 
to more inspite of 25 per cent increase in food 
production. Smuggling across the border was also 
a reason. 


Ten years ago the State had only 2.5 miles 
of roads per 100 sq. miles. During the period over 
500 miles of new roads were constructed, 482 
bridges built and about 1,500 miles of roads are In 
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hand to bring towns and villages closer to one 
another. 


For Community Development Projects this 
year the villagers contributed Rs. 50 lakhs against 
the Government subsidy of Rs. 87 lakhs. There 
are 1,000 Panchayats and the figure is rising to 
5,000. 


Community Centres in the Second Five- 
Year Plan - The Sindh Project has attained a 
generating capacity of 10,000 k.w. and the country 
is still grievously short of electric power, which has 
hampered industrialisation. During the last ten 
years the State has received a total assistance of 
Rs. 18 crores most of which was consumed by 
food and transport. 


The year 1958 opened with a sensation. 
Sh. Mohammad Abdullah was released from 
detention in Kud Sub-jail four days earlier to 
Dr.Frank Graham’s visit to the Indian sub 
continent as representative of the Security 
Council. S.M.Abdullah remained in detention for 
fifty-three months less by one day. After his 
release he stated that the real solution of the 
Kashmir question lay with the people who were 
the final arbiters. He was given a hero’s welcome 
enroute to Srinagar on 12th January. In his 
address at Hazratbal on the following day he 
Stated that accession was never finalized and 
ratification by the people was still due. Kashmir 
had temporarily acceded to India in defence, 
foreign affairs and communications. He 
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maintained that one of the solutions was 
Independence for the valley guaranteed by United 
Nations and he would not mind Ladakh and 
Jammu going to /ndia. Procession taken out on 
26th January under Bakhshi’s leadership was a 
reply to 12th January ovation given to Abdullah. If 
bodies were on one side, hearts were on the 
other. Friday following Miraj-ul-Alam (2-12-1958) 
turned prayer day at Hazratbal into a miniature 
Kurballa when followers of Abdullah collided with 
the workers of the National Conference killing one 
and injuring dozens of people, even officials on 
duty for first aid were not spared. This resulted in 
police action who rounded up many a noted 
person. A case was started against 86 persons 
and the trial was conducted in Central Jail. 


For the first time since 1947 the annual 
session of the National Conference was held in 
Jammu from 14th to 16th March under the 
Presidentship of Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad. 
Among other resolutions one endorsed Kashmir's 
accession with India as converned under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
demanded vacation of aggression by Pakistan. 


The period 1957 to 1958 following 
unprecedented flood gave big economic surprises. 
Not only food grains were imported in abundance, 
but even things like fodder for animals, milk and its 
derivatives, straw made articles and what not for 
which Kashmir had never felt wand found their 
way in. Had grass also disappeared from the 
grounds and leaves from the trees poses a 
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question for the historian. September flood and 
early October snow wrought untold havoc. People 
from the rural area were seen begging in the 
streets of Srinagar inspite of First Five-Year Plan 
that was over and Second Five-Year Plan that Was 
on. 


While Dr.Frank Graham’s report created a 
political flutter in the sub-continent of India and 
Pakistan Kashmir went ahead with spring festival. 
Dr.Graham had proposed among other things that 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan should 
meet under auspices of U.N. Representative and 
that after withdrawal of Pakistan border and India 
to withdraw her military forces from Kashmir, 
which was not acceptable to /ndia at all. The 
absence of Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad from 
Hazratbal on 21 February (Miraj-ul-Alam) and I'd 
Gah on the same day two months later gave wind 
to the impression that Abdullah was the defacto 
leader. 


Prices of commodities in the second 
decade and fifth decade:- 


Article Il Decade V Decade 
Meat -/4/- seer 3/- seer 

Milk -/1/- seer -/12/-seer 
Oil -/4/- seer 2/8 - seer 
Ghee -/12/- seer 5/8 - seer 
Eggs -/-/3 each -/2/6 each 


Fuel (willow) 7 mds. per rupee 1/12/-per md. 


Vegetables six times, sugar five times, 
timber 12 times, tice twenty times and so on. 
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There was increase in income also but not to the 
same extent and it varied from one social group to 
another. The middle class spilt into two flanks - 
extreme riches and extreme poverty. A new 
aristocracy was born before which the old 
aristocracy paled into insignificance. 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was again 
arrested on the night of April 29 under Security Act 
and removed to Kud jail. During his previous 
- detention for about 53 months his maintenance as 
a special class prisoner cost nearly Rs. 1,70,000/- 
since his release on January: 8 last Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was demanding plebiscite to 
which Security Council and the Republics of India 
and Pakistan were committed. No popular 
commotion followed his arrest as had taken place 
in 1953. It was not due to that he had lost hold on 
people. Financial Integration of the State with India 
formally took place on 1st May when Audit and 
Accounts were transferred to Auditor-General of 
India. Earlier the President of India appointed a 
non-Kashmiri a High Court Judge. As department 
after department dropped out and as Indians came 
in one by one to take over control the reaction 
among the people worsened. But the feeling did 
not express itself. While jeeps and cars moving 
freely did not express itself. While jeeps and cars 
moving freely were a remainder. 


Jashne Kashmir started in 1956 was split 
up into two - Jashne Bahar and Jashne Khazan. 
Jashne Bahar Started from 19th May and lasted til 
the first of the next month. High lights of this 
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celebration were youth rally, illumination 
gymkhana, matches, mushaira, baby and flower 
shows, drama, dance, Nadim Day at Bandipore, 
Shami Shalmar, Haba Khatun Day at Pampore, 
River pageant, torch light, tatto and Abu-ul-Kalan 
Azad Seminar. Industrial and agricultural 
exhibition which is usually held jn August- 
September was also Opened the same day to 
cater to all types of tourists from all corners of 
India. Total inflow of visitors ending May 1958 was 
registered at about twenty thousands which 


were pitched in Polo Ground, Gandhi Park and 
Hazuri Bagh which Posed the problem of housing 
€xpansion. 


President of India Promulgated “Code of Criminal 
Procedures (Amendment) Ordinance 1958” 
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Through the installed capacity of 6,000 k.w. 
from Sindh Valley Hydro Electric Project and bulk 
purchase of 3,000 k.w. from Joginder Nagar in 
Punjab, forty-three towns and villages in Jammu 
Province and eighteen towns and villages in 
Kashmir Valley were electrified under the 
development scheme. 


The month of June was a month of great 
political excitement. Ch.Ghulam Abbas of 
“occupied | Kashmir’ had started Kashmir 
Liberation movement to cross cease-fire line on 
97th. But Pakistan did not approve of such a step. 
Forces on the /ndian side of the cease-fire were 
alert to meet any situation. When the zero hour 
approached batches of volunteers on the other 
side of the cease-fire were stopped by Pakistan 
forces. Even the “occupied Kashmir’ Government 
was against such a move. But it appeared in 
inspired move to awaken conscience of the world 
and to draw the attention of the Security Council to 
Graham Report for an early consideration thereof. 
Sixteen persons from “occupied Kashmir violated 
the cease fire line and crossed into Jammu near 
Janghar on July 3. These persons were arrested 
and detained by the civil authorities. The 
movement gained no ground. Thirty-one bomb 
explosions were reported in the State between 
January and June 1958. This was an indication of 
under current feeling. Total explosions during 
4957-58 mounted to 91 and 53 in 1958-59. 
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The sum of Rs. 77,000/- was earmarked for 
grant of allowances to dependents of 140 Martyrs 
who had lost lives in the cause of State’s freedom, 
A big fire broke out on the night of 19th August in 
Fathe Kadal. \t was traders’ locality and the loss 
was about rupees one lakh, involving twelve 
houses, police station and a saw mill. 


Food subsidy received from India during 
1957-58 was distributed as under- 


5,88,354 mds. wheat 
1,85,645 mds. maize 
38,950mads. flour 
42,017mds. rice 

Kashmir 
3,32,472mds. wheat 
21,800mads. wheat seed 
20,575mds. maize 

Jammu 
5,000mds. bajra 

Kishtwar 
6,013mds. Shali 
1,361mds. rice 
1,565mds. bajra 

Leh 
700 mds. grain 

Kargil 


At assessed in 1958 the food deficit of 3.6 
million mds. a year was reduced by 8,00,000 mds. 
A tise of 11 per cent in the per capita income of 
the people, 25 per cent increase in literacy and 
growth in trade from 3.8 crores to 8.5 crores were 
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noticed. Revenue which stood at Rs. 4.12 crores 
in 1950-51 went up to Rs. 11.54 crores in 1957- 
58. Before 1947 hardly 10 per cent girls were 
literate and in 1958 the percentage rose very high 
and they are taking part in every walk of life side 
by side with boys particularly in medicine, 
education efc. Development of cattle wealth and 
establishment of Goshalas were stressed at the 
first All-/ndia Four-Day Gosamvardhan Seminar 
inaugurated by Sadar-i-Riyasat on 21sr August. 
Acute shortage of cattle was not so much due to 
paucity of fodder as indiscriminate killing of cows 
and bulls in spite of prohibitory law on the Statue 
Book. 


September-October is usually harvest time 
in Kashmir. The fact that Government fixed a 
target of 23 lakh maunds of grain collection by 
voluntary effort at (a) Shali Rs. 16/- per khirwar 
and (b) Maize Rs. 14/- per khirwar at the village 
center] makes it clear that the farmer also was 
going healthier along with others. He has not to 
face Mujwaza, egar or Wad system. When 
Mujwaza was introduced during World War | the 
price paid for was Rs. 4/- at the Ghat. 


Dispensaries in the State rose to Z230nIn 
1958 as against 85 in 1947. 


Arts and Crafts centres were started at 
Anantnag, Shopian, Bandipore, Doda, Kathua, 
Poonch and Leh at an annual expenditure of Rs. 
3,70,000/-. Expenditure on administration rose 
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from Rs. 24,32,000/- in 1947 to Rs. 48,36, 000/- in 
1957 as per detail below- 


Gazetted Officers rose from 512 to 1,325. 
Non-Gazetted from 14,176 to 22,196 and Menials 
from 10,820 to 14,135 (in personnel). There are 
very few parallels in local annals of this year’s land 
revenue remission to the tune of rupees one crore 
and manure remission amounting to Rs. 
12,00,000/-. Besides food imports amounted to 
about Rs. 4 crores. National Extension service for 
1958-59 received a grant of Rs. 12,57,000 as loan 
and Rs.14,7,000 as aid from the Central 
Government. 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was also put 
on the list of accused in the Kashmir Conspiracy 
Case on a supplementary complaint filed in the 
court of Special Magistrate trying the case under 
Section 121- a in which 24 persons already stand 
accused. Abdullah was produced before the court 
on 24th October at Jammu. 


Sunwaar (low-level ground) is a tract of 
land from Shalteng to Pattan and Sopore, which in 
local annals is known as Kamraj (deficit area). 
This is being converted into Sonwaar (golden 
garden) for the first time in known history. The 
winter of 1958 saw mass concentration of energy 
employed in this conversion. This will go down as 
one of the main achievements of the present 
Government - Canals, huts, schools, dispensaries, 
Panchayat Garhs and what no where before 
Scarcity and grim poverty stared the eye. It is here 
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that Bakhshi broke the record of Lalitaditya. Of all 
the development projects undertaken in the First 
and Second Five-Year plans. Sonwaar was a 
model project in which local population offered 
willing co-operation to authorities. Price paid for 
should be no consideration. 


The western tube of Jawahar Tunnel was 
thrown open to Public traffic on 21st December. 
Heavy snow falls the same day frustrated for a 
while physical greetings from truck an buses 
plying to and fro across the tunnel. This is yet 
another feat of people’s will. 


The year 1958 is coming to close and the 
Second Five-Year Plan is still on. A shop in Ward 
No.1, which could be obtained at Rs. 200 a year 
before partition, has been auctioned for Rs. 3,000 
to Rs. 4,000. This is due to concentration of 
officers, business firms and settlement of non- 
Kashmiris in this area, no to mention visitors. 
Prices of land are on the increase and as one 
moves down the river prices also go down. The 
development of this ward received priority at the 
cost f other wards during Pathan, Sikh and Dogra 
rulers. The present government is adhering to the 
same policy with the result that the rest of the city 
continues to be neglected. Land prices in the city 
need be more or less uniform and this is possible 
when concentration is broken up and most of the 
offices as well as business firms diverted and 
evenly distributed. Inflation and growing population 
have failed to attract attention of the politician. 
Chatabal, Rainawari, area round Mal khan, Idgah 
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and Chandmari could as well cater to visitors. Why 
Sonwaar to Amirakadal only for all official as wel 
as unofficial purposes. A person from Safa Kadal 
going to Sopore comes to Amirakadal to catch his 
bus. The new year (1959) dawned with a fresh 
agrarian policy introducing joint Co-operative 
farming in the State. January and February were 
one of the severest winters that history has known. 
In Northern areas there was a snow fall of about 9 
feet. Food situation was worse in spite of bumper 
crop. monthly ration not being adequate rice in the 
black market sold at about Rs. 5.00 per trak (5 
seers 3 chataks). Entry of food grains into the city 
was already under ban. Even vegetables 
disappeared due to official intervention. During this 
season road and air traffic came to standstill too 
often because of heavy snow. In 1958 there was 
plenty amidst shortage, but this year it was 
shortage amidst plenty. Even the fixation of 
Rs. 16/- as purchasing price per khirwar of Shali 
could hardly bring to the Government about four 
lakhs (8,00,000 mds.) against the speculated 
target of twelve Jakh khirwars (24,00,000 mds.). 
The soaring price and scarcity became 
unanswerable. 


The revolt of Hamid Bakhshi (younger 
brother of Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad - they are 
6-1) from the National Conference and against his 
Own brother provided fodder to all opposition 
Camps. His criticism of the ruling class was the 
feeling of the public pulse - failure of food policy, 
Peace Brigade terror, corruption, etc. Later he 
repudiated his stand. 
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A fresh census of Srinagar city was taken in 
February in response to a demand for revision of 
ration tickets, which resulted in an increase of 
about 31,000 in city’s population under rationing. 


Rs. 2,67,000 were distributed as industrial 
as industrial loans and Rs. 3,96,000 paid to Town 
Area Committees as aid under Second Five - Year 
Plan Rs. 6,03,000 was given as aid and Rs. 3 
crores as loan to refligees in the State, since 
1947. 


Financially 1959-60 was a bumper year. 
Revenue of the State rose to Rs. 11,77,39,000, 
which gave a saving of Rs. 3,61,16,000 after 
meeting with an expenditure of Rs. 8,62,30,000. 


A. A. Andreyey, leader of Soviet Goodwill 
Delegation, which visited Kashmir in the second 
week of March, reiterated that Kashmir was one of 
the State of the Republic of /ndia and that the 
question of its future was an artificial creation. This 
was closely followed by yet another important 
event in the third week of March - visit of 
Hammarskjold, Secretary General of United 
Nations Organisation where the Kashmir dispute is 
still pending. He inspected the cease fire line on 
spot and contacted U.N. Observers. No Security 
General had come before. 


Permit system which was introduced in 
1947 controlling entry into and from: the State 
against which Dr.S.P.Mukerjee had also raised his 
voice was abolished with effect from 1st April and 
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was followed by expanding jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court and Election Commission through a vote of 
State Legislature. A mushroom political body 
called “United Democratic Front” came into being 
asking for special privileges of the State to 
continue but the move was against the current. Ajj 
archaeological Remains in the State were formally 
handed over to the Central Government. 


Almost all detenues were released before 
the first week of May, prominent among whom 
were Kashyapa Bundhu, Ghulam Mohammad 
Shah and others. 


For the first time the head of the State 
Sadar-i-Riyasat Karan Singh accompanied by his 
wife left for a three-weak official tour of Soviet 
Russia on April 20 at the invitation of Russian 
Government. Another landmark, which closely 
followed, was the visit of Vinoba Bhave, Bhoodan 
leader, into the State. From May 22 onwards he 
made Padyatra (foot journey) from village to 
village and addressed huge gatherings asking for 
free gifts of land and money. His four months stay 
brought into his bowl, about 16,883 kanals of land. 


By an Act of Parliament census operation 
due in 1961 were extended to the State of Jammu 
& Kashmir. No Census was taken in 1951. 


Formation of 1,000 Service Co-operation 
Was under contemplation towards the end of 1951 
(Second Five-Year Plan) for promotion of 
agricultural production, each unit to consist of two 
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to five villages with an approximate population of 
4,000 people. 


A survey was prompted by the growing 
tourist industry in the State showing 76 per cent 
Indians, 9 per cent Americans, 6 per cent Britons, 
6 per cent Ceylonese and others, 3 per cent 
Business men. On an average a tourist spent 
about Rs. 275/- during his stay in the valley. 
Roughly speaking tourism brings about one and a 
half crore of rupees every year and the industry 
has rightly focussed attention in the public as well 
as private sections. 


Disturbances in Tibet in March-April created 
some concern among 42,000 Buddhist followers of 
Dalai lama in Ladakh particularly about the future 
of Mansar, an Indian enclave in Western Tibet, 
which acknowledged sovereignty of Ladakh for the 
last 300 years or more. With the population of 
about 300 the enclave is situated 70 miles north of 
the nearest Indian border and 50 miles to the east 
of Gartok. The village paid land revenue to Ladakh 
when it was independent and to Kashmir Durbar 
since 1846. Purang, Rudok, Guge and Lowo were 
also parts of Ladakh State. The Lharai stream 
near the Pauggong Lake was the boundary 
between Ladakh and Tibet. Chinese intrusion into 
this area should cause grave concern. 


Before the formal introduction of Co- 
operative Farming or formation of Service _Co- 
Operatives about 8,000, acres of State land were 
distributed among landless cultivators - two acres 
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of irrigated land or four acres of unirrigated land 
were allotted to a landless peasant. A dairy farm 
handling about 250 maunds of milk was set up to 
Chashmashahi (five miles from town) with four 
collective centres and _ thirty-five distribution 
centres. Subsidy of rupees 7 lakhs by the Central 
Government was available to make supply of fresh 
milk possible which had become a rare 
commodity. State contribution amounted to about 
Rs. 5 lakhs. This milks colony was formally 
inaugurated on 30th November, 1959 by Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammad. An __ Industrial Finance 
Corporation was also set up with a resource of Rs. 
10 lakhs to give further impetus to trade and 
industry. 


Katra town in Jammu is at the foot of 
Vaishnu Devi shrine. A yoga institute, the fist of its 
kind, is designed for this place at a cost of Rs.10 
lakhs. Two other projects - Engineering College 
and Cosmic Ray Laboratory are on anvil. The 
Atomic Energy Commission of /ndia will construct 
the latter at Khilanmarg (10,000 ft. high), 31 miles 
from Srinagar at a cost of Rs. 50,00,000. A full- 
fledged Medical College has already come_ into 
operation. Economic position of the people could 
be read from the fact that over 250 pilgrims 
including some women left for Haj pilgrimage in 
May. This was the highest number so far 
recorded. During the last 64 years as many as 15 
devastating floods were witnessed of which the 
flood of 1957 was worst on record. The capacity of 
the Jhelum is 36,000 to 50,000 cusecs but the 
flood was 90,000 cusecs. 10 1/2 mile long Sindh 
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Canal costing about Rs. 10,00,000 from 
_Ganderbal to Harwan was completed. Besides 
irrigating land it will ensure 24 - hour water supply 
to Srinagar with growing population and increasing 
water consumption. 


Construction of Arts faculty of Jammu & 
Kashmir University at the University campus near 
Naseem Bagh, seven miles from Srinagar, was 
taken up in hand. The University will be named 
after Maulana Abu-ul-Kalam Azad. Yuvraj Karan 
Singh donated land for the campus and the 
faculty is being built at a cost of Rs. 3.5 lakhs. The 
University may serve as beacon light for the whole 
of India as did once ancient University of Kashmir, 
which produced historians, surgeons, engineers, 
philosophers and what not. 


But slums of Srinagar continue mostly as 
they did in feudal period in spite of | and Il Five- 
Year Plans and tall talk by politicians. History does 
not take notice of parties, official or unofficial, that 
go round but progress that a country makes. 


The month of July started with heavy rains, 
which flooded the Jhelum and its tributaries 
submerging the valley in water. Level of Jhelum 
touched 30.25 ft. (six feet above the danger mark). 
Mohra Power House, which had escaped the 
wrath of raiders in 1946, was hit hard. Ganderbal 
Power House collapsed. There was no light for 
about 10 days in the city. Water level in Wolur 
rose 2.4 feet above the 1957 record (highest was 
5,185.8 feet above mean sea level against 5,183.4 
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feet in 1957). Ranbir canal in Jammu also gave 
way. Death roll rose to 149 (127 civilian and 22 
army) in the State - 76 in Kashmir only (Anantnag 
8, Baramulla 52, Srinagar 16). Jammu fared 
equally worse where the death figure rose to 86 
56 in Poonch alone. 300 miles of roadways and 
breaches including 18 bridges and culverts Were 
affected. In Poonch 21 miles of roads and 7 
bridges, in Jammu 100 miles of roads and in Leh 
one bridge and ten miles were affected. Loss was 
also heavy on account of timber that moved down 
to Pakistan. An estimate of loss was put as under - 
Rupees ten crores which affected about 4 lakhs of 
people and 1,000 villages. Sonawar yielded no 
gold. Yields of Il-year Plans and | were almost 
washed away. This flood was unprecedented as 
all tributaries in all directions rose simultaneously 
and yet the city was saved. In the thick of it the 
prices of shali and rice were abruptly raised from 
Rs. 12/- to Rs. 16/- per Khirwar (shali) and four 
seers to three seers per rupee (rice). Political 
Sagacity would defer this enhancement to a later 
date. Popular resentment expressed through mass 
Procession and hartal was a natural corollary. And 
there were acts of incendiarism. Circuit House at 
Tosha Maidan and a bridge on Srinagar - Chrar 
Shariff Road was burnt. An attempt was made to 
set Legislative Assembly Chamber on fire. And in 
Spite of this all Vinoba Bhave climbed Pirpanchal 
and crossed into Gulmarg via Poonch on 15th 
July. Banihal Cart Road that had gone out of 
service from July 4 was available for traffic after 
eighteen days. Visitors who had come in large 
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numbers were stranded at various spots. Many of 
them had reached the end of their resources and 
the hardships they faced were painful. The first 
convoy of 560 trucks and cars that carried about a 
thousand visitors was, inspite of free lift, a grim 
sight to look at the Tourist Reception Centre. 
While on its way a landslide caused many a death. 
Roughly estimated loss was put as under:- Live- 
stock 10,000; houses 14,000 plus 15,000 
damaged; agricultural land 2,00,000 acres. Relief 
was given as under:- Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 per 
head in case of death, Rs. 30 lakhs taccavi loans, 
ordinance to prevent purchase, transfer, sale or 
lease of remission of land revenue. Since the 
construction of B.C.Road never had traffic come to — 
standstill for a whole summer month. Nehru’s 
flying visit on 27th July and Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave’s entry in Srinagar on 2nd August via 
Gulmarg were a healing balm for a people facing a 
national calamity. Acharya Vinoba delivered about 
half a dozen sermons from New Kashmir Park. He 
is the third in line - Shankaracharya (Vedas), Shah 
Hamdan (Islam) and Vinoba (Bhudan) who 
enlightened Kashmir through the ages, the first 
two on spirituality and the third on economics. He 
went back via Banihal after a three week walking 
tour. India reacted to Kashmir's calamity with great 
generosity unparalleled in local annals. Donations 
and grants in cash and kind poured in abundantly. 


A ropeway connecting Chinani in Jammu 
with Verinag in Kashmir is under survey. It will be 
the longest and highest (11,000 feet above sea 
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level) ropeway. The first phase may cost about 
two lakhs of rupees. 


17" of October became Suddenly a 
jubilation day when restrictions on import of food 
grains into Srinagar were removed and city ration 
increased. The price of Shali was fixed at Rs. 16/- 
per khirwar and rice at Rs. 13.13 a maund in the 
open market as well. Food ration was increased 
from 12 seers to 15 seers per head per month 
from November i.e., 12 seers rice and 3 seers 
wheat four (the price of latter at 3 seers a rupee), 
The Government -imported 3 million maunds of 
food grains from India during the food-year 1959- 
60 to make up the loss caused by the floods. To 
Supplement this Food-grain Regulation Order of 
1958 and Guest Control Order of 1958 and Guest 
Control Order continued to remain in force. 
Fixation of price was a thorn in the rose. 


A Big Indo-Chinese clash was_ reported 
from south Ladakh on October 21. /ndian 
policemen were camping as part of their patrol 
duties at a place called Hot Springs in the Chang 
Chenmo Valley. This area is north of Spenggur, 
beyond the Khurnak Fort and some 100 miles 
from Leh. The party was attacked by the Chinese 
as a result of which nine men were killed, some 
injured an ten taken prisoner. The first Chinese 
attack had occurred on July 28 when six Indian 
policemen were taken into Custody. 


The first snowfall of the season came on 
7th November, much earlier than usual and this 
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also adversely affected harvesting of crops which 
was not completed. 


Nehru will go down in the annals of Kashmir 
as) a leader who fought against proverbal 
ignorance, poverty and starvation of the people 
during the last thirteen years which has hardly a 
parallel anywhere else. 


A voluntary strain of about three quarters of 
a crore of rupees on the Exchequer was involved 
when third instalment of allowances for 
Government employees was announced by 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad on December 7 
payable from April last. The total burden was 
estimated to amount to Rs. 2 crores per year. 


Since partition of India in 1947 the problem 
of refugees from areas now known as “occupied 
Kashmir’ had, except periodic doles, remained 
practically unsolved. On January (agate 
Government of India announced a grant of Rs. 15 
crores. Every refugee settled on land Rs. 3,500. 
The relief covered 35,000 refugee families. They 
were also assured that they would not be 
dislodged from lands or houses. 


Except a small snowfall in the morning 
hours of 7th November which melted away before 
dawn, there was no snowfall of season, unusual 
again, up to 19th January, barring a nominal break 
on 14th - 27th day of Chilakalan. Bright sunshine 
was considered a freak of nature. 
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A high-altitude cosmic research observatory 
at Gulmarg run by Aligarh and Jammu & Kashmir 
Universities was transferred to the Department of 
Atomic Energy which is to build the laboratory at 
an altitude of 9,000 ft., costing Rs. 6,22,700/-. 


The budget of the State rose to Rs 
1,569.93 lakhs (over 15 crores) for the year 1960. 
61. The Central assistance for the Plan during the 
year was estimated to be Rs. 706.74 lakhs. 


Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad stated in the 
Assembly that the State was getting Rs. 3 crores 
aid from the Centre while the Departments 
transferred like Customs, Income-tax, Telephone 
and Telegraph, etc., would yield much higher 
income. Later he dissolved the MunciPalities of 
Jammu and Srinagar. 


The National Democratic Conference 
received a great set back when Ghulam Rasool 
Renzu, former Speaker of Jammu & Kashmir 
Assembly, resigned from it on the plea that 
communalism has entered into its ranks. It was 
Renzu episode which had given birth to the 
organisation. 


Himachal slogan and Ladakh defence 
Prompted Nehru’s visit to the Valley on July 2. 


During his five day stay he made two trips to 
Ladakh. 


__ King Mahendra of Nepal and his Queen 
arrived in Srinagar on 8th July. There were 
Gurkhas in the state army soem of whom had 
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acquired immoveable property but the visit of a 
King of Nepal (though private) was never heard 


before. 


Eight bomb explosions in Lamandi at 
nightfall on 7'", July were attributed to army agents 
which again shows that all is not well still. 


The new Secretariat building at Shahid 
Gunj was taken up in August 1961 and completed 
in April 1963. About 400 labourers worked at it. 
The cost came to about Rs. 51 lakhs. The floor 
area is 140,000 sq. ft. 2500 tons of cement and 
850 tons of iron were used in the Seven-storied 
building - 410 ft. x 53 ft. (12000 tons). Post Office, 
Telephone Exchange and Cafeteria are attached 
to it. 


The building was occupied on 6th May 
1963 when offices moved from Jammu _ to 
Srinagar. The opening ceremony was performed 
on 3-5-63. 


The decision of the Government to grant 
pensions to persons disabled or killed during the 
struggle movement since 1931 (belated though) 
from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 75/- per head per month was 
widely appreciated. Court-fine and punitive tax had 
already been remitted. But opportunists reaped 
better harvest that actual sufferers. 


The first week of May was a time of great 
excitement at Delhi when America’s Secretary of 
State, Britains Commonwealth Secretary, Foreign 
Secretary and Chief of Army Staff conferred with 
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Indian leaders, Kashmir being the principal topic of 
discussion. But no honourable and equitable 
compromise between /ndia and Pakistan was 


available. 


The fifth round of ministerial talks on 
Kashmir, which began at Karachi on 22nd April 
ended on 25th. Neither party won any Rubber, 


The sixth round of talks started at Delhi on 
15th May, which ended dramatically on second 
_ day with no obvious gains or losses for either. 


The sixteen-year-old Kashmir dispute will 
not be settled at the Conference table. Six rounds 
of ministerial talks have indicated this. Mediation, 
aritration, partition or plebiscite is not acceptable. 
Two neighbours staring at each other with eagle 
looks while banking on a hostile population may 
one-day flare up a situation that will be disastrous. 
Pakistan has already occupied over 28,000 sq. 
miles. Adjustment of Ceasefire Line would yield to 
her a little more but she insists on ‘pound of flesh’. 
India, which claims legal sovereignty, is not 
prepared to surrender more, come what may. 


Kashmir presented Finance Minister of 
India 1.9 lakh grams of gold, 583,000 grams of 
silver, 168 sovereigns and a cheque for Rs. 30 
lakhs on March 29 at a reception. Gold and silver 
was mostly taken from Toshkhana Department 
and passed on for Defence Fund. The amount in 
cash was the second installment as collections 
had exceeded fifty lakhs by this time. Bakhsh 
Ghulam Mohammad presented a cheque for Rs. 
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Ten lakhs to Jawahar Lal Nehru on his arrival here 
on 18th June as the state’s further contribution 
towards National Defence Fund. The state has 
already contributed Rs. 30 lakhs plus 5 1/2 mds. 
silver. Addressing workers Nehru stated that 
Pakistan had exploited Chinese aggression and 
blackmailed /ndia at the most critical hour in her 
history. India still stood for hounourable and 
equitable settlement but not for surrender. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE KASHMIRIS- A 


SURVEY 


By 
S.N.Dhar 


I 


he golden valley of Kashmir is one of 

the loveliest spots of the world. Most of 
her people claim descent from the primitive Indo - 
Aryan stock but Kashmir is actually inhabited by 
diverse and different races separated one from the 
other by high mountain passes. The scope of this 
chapter will not permit a discussion of the different 
races; only the characteristics of the people of the 
valley proper will be treated at length. 


CHARACTER 


The Kashmiri may have many faults and 
foibles. He has his virtues and excellencies all the 
same. He is non-aggressive. Quarrelsomeness Is 
foreign to his mild and temperate nature. Even his 
dog only barks and does not bite. Perhaps 
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centuries of earlier tyrannical misrule 
responsible for this ease of character. He is lazy to 
the point of indolence. He shirks Opportunities to 
stir out of his land. His “Good Earth” is too Strong 
for him. His stick-in-the-grove traditionalism has 
left him almost stranded in the march of 
Civilisation. In his individualism he evinces Jewish 
traits. This characteristic is especially pronounced 
in Kashmiri Pandits whose individualism is tinged 
with conceit and egoism. 


are 


The Kashmiri Pandit is parsimonious to a 
fault. His life and habits are simple and frugal. He 
is loath to go away from his home. His adaptability 
to his social and political environment. is 
admirable. But he is lethargic. On the other hand, 
the Kashmiri Muslim is active, energetic and 
dynamic. It is he who is the unrivalled craftsman in 
wood, metal, paper machie, etc. It is he, who 
cultivates the soil, rears the sheep and works in 
the cottage industries of Kashmir, thus forming the 
proletariat of Kashmir. It is good that his standard 
of life is perceptibly increasing. Her is not now so 


intellectually inferior to the sister community as he 
used to be. 


KASHMIRI WomMEN 


Kashmiri women are among the best 
feminine types of India and compare favourably 
with the Pathans in appearance and complexion. 
They are mostly somewhat fair-complexioned and 
of slightly Jewish features. Kashmiri Panditains, 
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who lead indoor lives are fairer than their Muslim 
sisters but their health level is very much lower. 
Much of the beauty and grace of Kashmiri Muslim 
women is prematurely spoiled by the hard work in 
field and farm or deplorably early child bearing. 


Interesting wordy, harmless and _ noisy 
battles of Kashmiri boatwomen are well-known 
Kashmiri women wear pherans, which are long 
sleeved gowns, hanging in awkward folds. These 
pherans are as Mrs. Freda Bedi, remarked last 
year, in the presence of the writer “just devices 
invented by the exploiting and jealous male to 
disquise the beauty of the Kashmiri women”. They 
serve that unaesthetic purpose eminently well! 
Kashmiri women are not clean in their personal 
habits. They know and observe ever so little of 
sanitation. Perhaps the climate is _ partly 
responsible for that. Still Kashmiri women are 
learning to be hygienic and progressive. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN KASHMIR 


Lack of scientific knowledge fosters and 
preserve superstitions. Civilisation has not quite 
dispelled superstition in the West. Few 
Englishmen, for instance, walk under a ladder, 
which is leaning against a wall. 


___ The Kashmiris are very superstitious. A 
glimpse of some of them is interesting. If some 
On€ sneezes in a room or a house, while some 
Else is going out or is about to start some work, he 
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pauses for some time, to ‘liquidate’ the effect of 
the bad omen. The Kashmir has a superstitious 
belief in the many wandering faqirs. He supposes 
that a mere word from one of them can even cure 
chronic disease and that their ‘favour’ is productive 
of success and property. No wonder then that 
many unscrupulous, itinerant and other faqirs put 
on sage airs and freely exploit even educated 
Kashmiris, and to speak of the very credulous 
illiterate ones. 


The Kashmiri Pandit is, strangely enough, 
much more superstitious than the Kashmiri 
Muslim. When he leaves his home he is anxious to 
. see whom he leaves first on the right side; the first 
passer-by on the right side should not be a 
woman, a priest or a cow, as they are ominous. If 
it is a sweeper with his full set of broom, basket 
etc., It is so very good! Over enthusiastic though 
irrational belief in the pseudo-science of astrology 
is but natural with the Kashmiri Pandit. No wonder 
that many reputed and famed astrologers, dogged 
by hosts of seekers of luck, employment, wealth, 
promotion, family happiness and so on, earn fat 
incomes. The Kashmiri Pandit makes extensive 
consultations with his astrologer before under- 
taking a journey, to decide upon the auspicious 
day and calculates the time of start to the exact 
minute. One of the bases for.the marriage of a boy 
and girl, is the general agreement of their 
horoscopic tendencies, which decision is, of 
course, arrived at by the astrologer so that these 
farces of marriages are not only the ill-famed 
anachronous of ‘parent marriages’, but they 
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actually are also, what we may call, ‘astrology 
marriages 


The Kashmiri Muslim is strangely enough, 
less superstitious than his Hindu compatriot. 
Perhaps the reason is that he is more impulsive, 
less thoughtful and busier in his work than his 
Hindu compatriot. He does not mind sneezes. But 
he has a_ traditional, superstitious fear of 
graveyards and even some old cremation 
grounds. He, if he lives in a village, has surely a 
belief in the will-o’-the wisp, whom he calls Rah- 
Chowk. Many Muslim villagers are supposed to 
have actually had encounters with Rah-Chowk - 
the ‘devil’ whose tow eyes glow in the dark night 
and who carries a pot of fire, with its tongues of 
flame leaping up in the air, on his head and who 
leads the nocturnal pedestrian astray to a stream 
or towards a marshy swamp where he drowns the 
unfortunate wretch. No one, not even the 
educated people or the social services try to 
remove this cramping, soul-debasing fear, through 
boiling down the so-called devil down to the 
phenomenon of phosphorescence. 


In the villages many ailing children are duly 
produced before the hole presence of some village 
‘saint. Pir or Pandit, who solemnly mutters lots of 
holy verses over the child and then writes some 
hieroglyphic letters over a piece of paper. The 
Paper is folded and sewn in black cloth and then 
the charm is tied round the neck of the child. 
These amulets are usually worn round good- 
looking and healthy children, women and cattle so 
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ag to ward off the evil eye. No doubt “amulet 
sellers” are carrying on a busy rural trade. No 
reformer dares to speak against them lest the 
feared cry of ‘religion in danger’ be raised against 
him. 


One thing is certain. Superstitions in 
Kashmir, as elsewhere in India, are dying Out, 
slowly and steadily. It is not uncommon to see 
progressive, sceptic youth scoffing at the pet 
Superstitions of their elders. This tendency is 
bound to get accelerated with the march of time. 
Maybe a day will come, when Kashmir will be free 
from the sway of superstitions. 


The Kashmiri lives in a land where beauties 
of nature are abundant and universal - the gushing 
mountain springs, the mysterious, awe-inspiring 
high mountain lakes, clad in solitary and sublime 
grandeur, the beautiful, glacier valleys, the 
innumerable meadows and glens dotting the 
beautiful valley, the swift Silvery steams, the 
Moghul and other famous Gardens, the Dal and 
other lakes and so many other beauty spots of 
Kashmir, these ones and all, combine to excite the 
imagination of the Kashmiri so much that he not 
unoften soars to poetic and mystic heights. 
Kashmiris have been great mystics. Kashmir had 
produced great poets and poetesses whom we 
shall have occasion to deal with later on. 


Suffice it to say here, that not only the poets 
and mystics of note been influenced by the 
grandeur, the beauty and the sublimity of the 
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natural surroundings of Kashmir, but even the 
folklore, the so-called literature of the people, 
evinces signs of the response of the folk of 
Kashmir to their environment. 


CULTURE 


Kashmins are the heirs of an ancient 
culture. They have bravely withstood cultural 
onslaughts by Chaks, Pathans, Moghuls and 
Sikhs, who successively ruled over Kashmir. At 
the same time, Kashmiris have always evinced a 
curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements, a 
faculty that will indeed help them in dynamic times 
to come. 


The Kashmiri Pandit continues his “more 
than Spanish objection to manual labour” and has 
therefore more access to cultural activities than 
the Kashmiri Muslims, though the educated 
Muslims are gradually coming to hold their own in 
this regard. 


The artist-craftsman flourishes in Kashmir 
as nowhere else in the world. His products of 
embroidery, papier-mache, silver work, 
Woodcarving and stone work fetch admiration 
everywhere. He is the unparalleled furrier, curio- 
Collector, and taxidermist. Yet is interesting to 
Observe that the art-sense is conspicuous in the 
Kashmiris as a whole by its absence. Homes of 
the lower classes and even the upper middle 
Classes are not at all beautifully decorated. In the 
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drawing rooms of the upper classes of Kashmir, 
which are a curious mixture of a sitting-room and 
living room, you will hardly see a Paper-machie 
vase or a walnut table. The fact is that the 
aesthetic sense of the Kashmiri never receives 
any proper training, whether at home or at school. 
The Kashmiri houses, on the old style, with their 
picturesque balconies, latticed windows, carved 
gateways and ceilings and painted walls have 
gone out of use and have been replaced by the 
present-day houses, a blend of old Kashmiri and 
modern styles, meaningless and even shabby. It 
appears that the art-sense in the Kashmiri has 
entered a decadent phase. 


HEALTH 


Most of the Kashmiris are fair 
complexioned. The peasantry and the working 
classes, forming the vast Muslim majority, are well 
built. Their health should have been still better but 
for their dirty living habits which render their 
homes full of stench and filth. The town and city 
people have been manifesting appreciable 
deterioration in health level, which is, and ironic 
and deplorable anomaly considering that Kashmir 
is a great reservoir of natural foods and that its 
climate is so healthy. The Kashmiri Pandits are not 
SO good physically as the Muslims are but their 
features are more Aryan. They generally take to 
tame clerical and other ‘intellectual’ occupations, 
which also conduce to their lack of good health. 
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The staple food of Kashmir is rice. Rice is 
nil-husked in both cities and villages and also, 
being over-cooked, it affords but little nutrition. 
Milk, fruit, and eggs, SO abundant in the valley are 
not very much u7sed by the Kashmiris. Yet 
another sad commentary on the mentality of the 
people. Consequently T.B. has been plaguing the 
city of Srinagar, towns and even the villages. 
Cholera epidemics used to take heavy toll of the 
lives of the Kashmiris but now they, occur less 
frequently. On the whole, thanks to the consistent 
efforts of the State Medical Department, Kashmiris 
are increasingly becoming health-minded, though 
slowly so. 


Genius For FILTHINESS 


Aldous Huxley, the great writer, has said in 
his characteristic, piquant and provoking way, in 
Jesting Pilate; “Kashmiri has a genius for 
fithiness”. To a fanatic lover of Kashmir this 
remark would sound disparaging, haughty and 
even cynical. But every thoughtful Kashmir, or 
one who knows Kashmir and Kashmiris very well, 
readily recognises a lot of truth in this otherwise 
disconcerting critical remark. One who has 
humorously enough, observed hilly Kashmiris 
basking in the sun in groups with their clothes off, 
picking lice from them, will bear ready testimony to 
the caustic remark of Aldous Huxley. | have seen 
these poor, ignorant Kashmiris, who migrate to the 
plains during winter in search of labour, actually 
doing so on street pavements in Lahore and 
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Amritsar, quite unconscious of and deaf to the 
ridicule and criticism of passers-by. Then | thought 
that Aldous Huxley spoke no more than the truth. 
the shameful truth. 


Why is it so? Why has the Kashmiri the 
genius for filthiness’ and not the genius for 
cleanliness? So many factors have contributed to 
this traditional, unhygienic way of life. The Kashmir 
winter, bitter and severe as it is, is the main Cause 
of filthiness and dirty habits of the Kashmiri The 
masses in Kashmir cannot afford, the amenities of 
home that can preserve habits of cleanliness 
during the severe winter. But the deplorable fact is 
that dirty habits, engendered in winter, are 
continued during summer, when every Kashmiri 
could easily keep clean and smart. Why it is again 
So is easily understood, when we consider that the 
masses in Kashmir are yet steeped in ignorance 
and illiteracy. Of course Rural uplift Movement, 
sponsored by the Government has done much to 
improve the Sanitary conditions of many villages, 
but on the whole, the Kashmiri has not yet given 
up his filthiness. 


Accosting a bright-looking village boy one 
day last year, in a town, Shopian where | had gone 
on a trip with a party of college students, | looked 
at the rather dirty boy from top to toe and gently 
lifting his chin towards me, | said to him, Do you 
take a bath daily? 


“Why no!” was his surprised, brief reply, 
clothed in an uncouth tone. 
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“Don’t you feel you should keep your body 
clean?” Padam Nath, one of the college students, 
said to him. 


“Why?” he gaped at us. And, then after a 
thoughtful pause, he continued, “! bathe in 
summer when it gets very hot. | bathe in this 
stream” - pointing to a nearby stream - “this 
stream is very fierce then. Now, in autumn, it is 
pretty cold. Of course, we never bathe in winter." 


“What do your parents tell you? | am sure 
they want you to take baths regularly through-out 
the year? ” 


“Our parents are so stubborn. They do not 
want us to bathe even in summer, when we very 
much like to bathe. They put ink impressions upon 
our thighs in summer. That is done in the morning 
to ensure that we do not bathe during the day. 
Every night mark is examined. If it is effaced in the 
least, we are belaboured mercilessly. | have, of 
course” - his eyes lit up as he started speaking 
about himself - “picked up a trick from a city 
student as to how to deceive my _ parents’ 
vigilance.” 


So that is that. Rural Kashmir, youn and 
old, continue the traditional habits of apathy to 
clean and sanitary life, the advantages of which 
are rarely known by the village folk. That reminds 
me of the remark of senior Rev. Biscoe, who used 
to say in his inimitable, humorous way, that 
Srinagar, the great Capital of the State - not to 
speak of the villages of Kashmir - used to be so 
filthy and full of stench, that he could smell its 
Peculiar smell two miles away! 
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CHARACTER OF THE 


KASHMIRIS 


By 
G.L.Koul 


IT 


Kashmiris have easy and pleasant lives. In 
time of danger they show much courage and 
endurance. Physically they are among the finest 
people on earth. Their physique, their character 
and their language are so marked as to produce a 
nationality of its own. Intellectual superiority, 
keenness of perception, clearness of mind and 
ingenuity dominate their character. Alert 
intelligence, quick wit and artistic feeling show in 
them signs of a bright future. They are essentially 
of mild and cheerful disposition. Their versatile 
genius wins laurels for them everywhere. They are 
extremely hospitable and carry the arts of civil life 
to high perfection. Sir Francis Younghusband 
remarks, “In spite of the splendid Moghuls, brute 
Pathans, bullying Sikhs and rude Dogras the 
Kashmiris ever remained the same.” The 
conquerors came in hordes but they scarcely 
touched the soul of the people. Says Bernier, 
“Kashmiris are celebrated for wit and considered 
much more intelligent and ingenious than the 
Indians. \n Poetry and science they are no inferior 


2 to the Persians. They are also very active and 


industrious.” It is possible for a people to 
deteriorate under foreign yoke and that is why a 
Kashmiri did not mind to speak a lie sometimes. 
Men and women generally dress alike. The 
Pheran, a long loose gown, is the principal item of 
their dress. This helps to breed cowardice in them. 
Without it they look like a fine race. Untouchability 
between two sister communities is quite unknown. 
However you may annoy him, the Kashmiri will 
never attempt to offend you. To provoke his 
neighbour is not in his scheme. Recent events 
have shown that the Kashmiris are not timid. The 
isolation from the outer world accounted for the 
stable unchanging nationality of the Kashmiris till 
Pratap Singh's reign.” Cunningham says_ that 
“Kashmiris are the most immortal race of India.” 


Says Dr. Neve: “On the whole the 
Kashmiris are grateful to benefits. Their moral 
sense is fairly developed. They readily distinguish 
between right and wrong.” As recorded in the 
Rucat-i-Alamgiri-Aurangzeb is believed to have 
said at Agra: “The Kashmiris are not to be found 
heré that we might appoint them in Public offices.” 
Writes Dr. Neve of the Pandits elsewhere. “Their 
intellectual superiority over the rest of the 
population must be admitted. They are quick of 
apprehensions and have good memories. One of 
their besetting faults is conceit. But some of them 
are very superior, trustworthy, honest, clear 
headed and industrious”. A French gentleman, 
M.Hick, has written that the Kashmiris resemble 
the Konkanasthas and their countries also 
resemble as they both produce rice, which 
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accounts for their intelligence. But in two respects 
the two people differ. The Kashmiris are Caters of 
flesh from ancient times and have not given up 
flesh from ancient times and have not given up 
flesh eating even now. The Kinkanasthas appear 
to have been vegetarians from ancient days. The 
former again usually wear the beard but the latter 
do not (beard looks rare now). Beards in Kashmir 
are ancient and pre-Mohammedan as we already 
seen from Kalhana’s description of Brahmins 
collected for the election of a King.” 


The following passages from “The /ndia We 
Served” by Sir W.RLawrence who worked in 
Kashmir for some time will be read with great 
interest. “The Kashmiris are called Hawabin. 
Nowhere in the East have | met anybody of men 
SO clever and so courteous as the Kashmiri 
Pandits ..... The people were Kashmiris as they 
are, in spite of centuries’ of repression and wanton 
cruelty. Physically they were splendid, in spite of 
the effeminate dress which foreign tyrants had 
imposed on them. As cultivators, as artisans and 
as artists they are unrivalled in the East and for 
brains the Kashmiri Pandit is hard to beat, as all 
India knows well. They are to be found in many 
provinces of British India and in the /ndian States 
in the higher ranks of officialdom. And | say after 
careful examination that the Kashmiris are 
perhaps as great a people as any in the East .... 
But they will beat all three - Rajputs, Pathans and 
Punjabis as Cultivators, as artisans or as wits. | 
saw also the growth of self respect and of 
manliness and am confident that under a just 
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Government they will win a good name. They not 
only know the facts but had the most surprising 
genius for appraising the real value of other men’s 
lands. They supported their valuation by most 
logical and convincing arguments and during my 
21 years in India | have never met the equal of 
these Kashmiri sages.” 


“The type of the old Pandits - these literati, 
were, to be sure, excellent people and admirably 
versed in their Sanskrit texts by they were devoid 
of historical sense and their intellectual horizon 
was bounded by the narrow limits of their native 
valley ....... , but the race possessed exceptional 
intellectual qualities”. - Prof. A.Foucher. 


Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar in his book 
“History of Aurangzeb, Vol. V, 1924 edition, page 
415,” writes:- “So backward were the people _ in 
civilisation that even the upper classes. of 
Kashmiris were deemed unfit to be employed in 
the Imperial Service as Mansabdars, till near the 
end of Aurangzeb’s reign.” We learn that it was 
only in 1699 that the Emperor was first induced by 
the then Subedar to appoint people of Kashmir as 
Mansabdars in any appreciable number .... No 
Kashmiri Hindu gained any office under the 
Moghul Empire. And as for the common Muslims 
of the province if they were villagers they were 
despised as ignorant savages, and townsmen as 
lying flatterers and cowardly cheats. In this 
universal closing of honourable careers to talent, 
the intellectual cleverness of certain classes of the 
native developed into glibness of tongue, low 
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cunning and skill in treacherous intrigue so that in 
Moghul India Kashmir came to be a by-word for a 
smooth spoken rogue as the Gracculus was in the 
early days of the Roman Empire.” Prof. Sarkar 
says that this account is based on Tarikh-i-Azmi. 
How this observation is misleading may be studied 
from the following quotation: Aurangzeb once paid 
a compliment to the intelligence of the Kashmiris 
specially that of the Pandits at Agra as is recorded 
in the Rugat-i-Alamgiri:- “Kashmiri daring mulk 
nestand ki ma muqqarar kunem” (The Kashmiris 
are not to be found here that we might appoint 
them in public offices). 


Sir Walter again writes:- “A man who can 
be beaten and robbed by any one with a vestige of 
authority soon ceases to respect himself and his 
fellowmen, and it is useless to look for the virtues 
of a free people among the Kashmiris, and unfair 
to twist them with the absence of such virtues. The 
Kashmiri is what his rulers have made him, but | 
believe and hope that two generations of a just 
and strong will transform him into a useful, 
intelligent and fair honest man’. 


Roughly speaking from 13th to 19th 
Centuries the Kashmir Pandit was reduced to the 
position of a surf. From high intellectual plane he 
moved to earth and became practically earthly. He 
tilled land, digged graves, became a. tailor, 
chikanduz, mason, carpenter, petty shopkeeper 
and what not. His survival was a miracle. His 
poverty could be seen in his kitchen, which 
boasted of some utensils of clay that could not be 
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replaced even on festival days. With the change in 
administration he seized some petty jobs. This 
further aggravated his situation. He came under 
the vicious influence of Khandani and Kamina. He 
gave up his profession and became a parasite. 
Vices overpowered him, which prevented him from 
rising into full manhood even with the spread of 
modern education. But he was not always what he 
appears to be now. He is a subject for study. 


With the change over in administration in 
4947 his position was again ref4sed. He was 
driven 125 years backwards. Though obviously 
acute un-employment did not eat him up as before 
he became cripple morally, politically and 
economically. It is doubtful if the old ideal will 
survive the present rude shock which civilisation 
has received in this resolution. 


The Muslim, on the other hand, did all sorts 
of jobs and that is why he is growing into full 
manhood in the changing circumstances. 
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The two indispensable Officials of the 
Kashmir village are the lumbardar and the 
chowkidar. The latter is practically the village 
policeman, and his duties are light, as although 
the Kashmiri is by nature deceitful and given to 
petty larceny, in the villages there is a public 
Opinion, which compels the fulfillment of pecuniary 
Engagements or contracts and puts down fraud 
and dishonesty. This System works _ fairly 
Satisfactorily, so far as the village is concerned, 
but there are, of course, frequent defaulters. In 
relation to Government, the Kashmiri conscience 
is very lax, and deceit and robbery are condoned 
by the villagers even if they do not aid and abet. 
Europeans are treated as if they were officials, so 
they have to be careful or they will be cheated. 
Indeed, they have suffered much in connection 
with the grain trade. Large advanced made to 
Villagers in connection with contracts for grain 
delivery have been absolutely repudiated and the 
money misappropriated, And hitherto, in matters of 
this kind, European Capitalists have received no 
encouragement from the Kashmiri Government, 


and have sometimes been unable to obtain 
justice. 
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The Kashmiri lumbardar, or village 
headman, is usually an elderly man, often tall, with 
4 beard dyed red with henna, with his upper lip 
closely cropped and aa large rather dirty white 
turban on his shaven head. He has a long tunic or 
pheran of puttoo (Kashmiri woollen cloth), wide, 
baggy cotton trousers, cut off just below the knee, 
bare legs and feet, with putties and stout, pointed 
shoes. 


The ordinary village villager looks very dirty. 
On his head he wears a greasy old gray, orange 
or red skull-cap. His cotton pheran, rather like a 
night-gown, but with wide sleeves, originally white, 
is now gray. Loose, short cotton trousers and 
plaited sandals of rice straw complete his 
costume. But on his back he has a long, gray 
woolen Kashmiri blanket, with the end thrown over 
his left shoulder. Those who have Government 
employment or service with Europeans often wear 
puttoo coats, putties and leather sandals. 


Many Kashmiris wear charms. The little 
children have them sewn on to the tops of their 
caps, a smooth polished pebble, two or three 
leopard’s claws or a metal ornament. The men 
and women have little oblong packets, about two 
inches by one, of cloth or leather, tied to their caps 
Or round the neck or one of the arms. These 
amulets usually contain a piece of paper inscribed 
with cabalistic signs or with a few words from the 
Koran. The people are good-tempered, often 
merry; they have a distinct sense of humour and 
enjoy a joke. Sir Walter Lawrence gives a typical 
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instance of their grim humour. “One day while 
hearing a petition | noticed an elderly Hindy 
villager standing on his head. He remained in that 
position for nearly half an hour, when | asked him 
his business. He then explained that his affairs 
were in so confused a state that he did not Know 
whether he was standing on. his head or his 
heels.” If making a petition, a common 
demonstration to indicate their sad condition is “a 
procession of two men and one woman. One man 
wears a shirt of matting. One carries a pan of 
embers on his head, and the woman bears a 
number of broken earthen pots.” They are, 
however, patient, industrious in their field 
occupations and capable of great endurance. 


The Kashmiri coolie is a wonderful being. In 
these days of revived athletic cult a meed of praise 
should not be withheld from men who can carry a 
weight of 100Ib. for five or more miles, and who 
often carry a load of 60lb. for a whole march of six 
kos (12 miles). 


They begin early. Little children may often 
be seen coming down firm the forest, each 
carrying a load of wood proportioned to his size. A 
little five-year-old child is carrying a bundle of 
sticks weighing at least 30 Ib. Behind him are two 
or three boys, perhaps eight or ten years old, each 
with faggots of wood from 40 to 60 Ib. in weight. 


In their daily life the villagers, who are 
mostly cultivators, are in the habit of carrying 
heavy loads of grass and other field produce. 
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In appearance the coolie is often sallow, 
about 5 feet 6 in height, with a short beard and 
shaven head, covered with a dirty skull-cap. His 
physique is not at first sight impressive. He is 
spare. There is no great obvious development of 
muscle, certainly nothing of the “Sandow” type. 
But the muscle is there, hard and compact and 
able to perform these astonishing feats of load- 


carrying. 


The coolie is in many ways deft with his 
hands. He can twist saplings into tough withes for 
lashing together loose bundles. He can plait most 
serviceable grass sandals and prove himself an 
agricultural “handy man” in many directions. 
Nevertheless, he is timid, afraid of bogeys and of 
being left alone in the dark. Most coolies are 
cowardly and inclined to be untruthful and 
deceitful, but not all. | have known brave men who 
have risked their lives for others, with no 
applauding gallery and no laudatory press to 
approve.. Kashmiri coolies sometimes deserve 
decorations - but instead they too often get blows 
and curses, not often from their English 
employers, but very frequently from the native 
Servants or chaprasies of Europeans. 


The coolie is often of cheerful disposition. If 
during the day he grumbles at the weight of his 
load, the length of the road or the steepness of the 
hills and the probability that the camping place 
may be cold and without shelter or firewood, he 
Soon forgets his woes when the tents are pitched, 
fires lighted and his rice is cooking in a large 
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earthenware pot, from which issues a savou 
smeel. And when he has eaten his fill he Often 
breaks out into song as he sits by the camp-fire, 
and becomes’ conversational and even 
confidential. 


Ah, those camp-fires! What pleasant 
associations they conjure up, as after the toil of 
the day one sits and watches the mighty sheets of 
flame tongued and forked, twisting, bending, 
leaping, flashing or even fiercely roaring and 
compelling one to shift one’s seat. In the 
background the tall, dark shadowy outline of the 
firs or the gray rocks catching up and reflecting 
back the ruddy glow, while showers of sparks like 
golden rain are given off and floating upwards are 
lost in the darkness above. The aromatic scent of 
the burning firewood is carried on the crisp, cold, 
pure mountain air. A little further off is another 
similar fire, casting its red light on the faces of the 
cook and some of his coolie helpers. No sound is 
heard but the crackling of wood and_ the 
occasional louder explosion of a noisy fragment, 
the call of a fox or jackal close by or the croak of 
the night-jar. 


How often have we sat by similar camp-firs 
in years gone by with many different companies, 
some of whom have passed away. 


In spite of his great physical strength and 
powers of endurance, the Kashmiri is highly strung 
and neurotic, and he will often weep on slight 
provocation. In the presence of very little danger 
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he will sob like a child. These people can bear 
pain much better than Europeans, but owing to 
want of self-control they make more fuss. Naturally 
impulsive and huffy, they respond readily to tactful 
handling. On the whole they are grateful for 
benefits. Their moral sense is fairly well 
developed. They readily distinguish between right 
and wrong. In money affairs they are close, and 
the more wealthy are mean. They spend little, and 
except at wedding care nothing for show. Even the 
rich wear dirty clothes lest they should be thought 
too well off. They are affectionate in family life, and 
very good in nursing sick relatives. 


The staple food in the valley is rice. Round 
the hills it is maize and wheat, and higher up 
buckwheat and barley. Vegetables and lentils, 
peas, etc., are largely consumed. Meat is a luxury 
for occasional consumption. A man doing full work 
will eat as much as 3 Ib. of rice in a day. 


Kashmiri children are often bright, pleasant 
and pretty, but spoilt. Owing to the conditions of 
life, they acquire, in certain directions, a 
remarkable gift of bearing responsibility and even 
of taking initiative action. A small child, five years 
old, will be a big stick at intervals. Children will 
Cleverly round up sheep and goats, for there are 
NO properly-trained sheep dogs. Early in the 
morning they take the herds and flocks up to the 
hills and drive them back at night. And often we 
May see a very small child lying on the grass by 
the side of a babbling stream, in entire charge of 
the flocks and herds, which are peacefully grazing 
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around. The girls are the great water-carriers. 
Owing to hard work they soon lose their good 
looks. They are marries at an early age, soon after 
ten. Little girls wear small skull-caps, and may 
have their hair beautifully done in a large number 
of plaits spread out over the back and gracefully 
braided together. After marriage, however, a 
thicker turban-like red cap, studded with pins, is 
worn, and over it a square of country cloth to act 
as a veil and cover the whole back. The rest of the 
usual dress of the village women is an ample 
pheran of dark blue cotton print, with a red pattern 
Stamped on it; or the gown may be of gray Striped 
cotton or wool, with wide sleeves turned back and 
showing a dirty lining. Round the neck a collar of 
silver or brass, enameled in red or blue, or a coral 
nad silver bead necklace, is usually worn; and 
large metal ear-rings are common. Glass bangles 
or massive silver bracelets and finger rings, with a 
gate or cornelian, complete the list or ordinary 
jewelry worn by Kashmiri women. The feet are 
bare, or leather shoes, often green, are worn. The 
houses are without chimneys, so the inmates 
become smoke-begrimed. there are fewer 
Mohammedan women than men. The ratio is 
about nine to ten. Perhaps for this reason 
polygamy is comparatively uncommon. 


More females are born than males, but 
baby girls do not receive so much care as the 
boys do, and the mortality from smallpox and 
infantine diseases is higher. The girls are often 
mothers at the age of fourteen. 
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Kashmiri women vary very much. A very 
large number of the peasant women are dirty, 
degraded and debased. But there are not a few 
who are very different and who are capable and 
manage their houses and children and even their 
husbands. 


Kashmiris are attached to their own country 
and often use the proverb - Tsari chhu kand thari 
peth garar - “A sparrow is content on its own 
branch”. 


About five per cent of the Mohammedans 
are Shiahs. Although a _ highly respectable 
community, these are looked upon by the orthodox 
Mussulmans as outcasts. Curiously enough, 
although the Sunnis are friendly with the Hindus, 
the Shiahs abhor them. The Shiahs are more 
friendly to Christians than ordinary 
Mohammedans. They may be recognized by their 
turbans, which are tied differently. Apart from 
shrine worship and times of special stress from 
disease or disaster, the Kashmiris show very little 
religious zeal or earnestness. 


They are called Pir-parast, /.e., saint 
worshippers. “No man will dare to pass a shrine on 
horseback, and | once saw a striking example of 
the danger of neglecting this rule. A marriage party 
was crossing a stream, above which stood the 
shrine of a saint. All of them dismounted and 
passed over the bridge, but the father of the 
bridegroom, with the bridegroom in his arms rode 
boldly over. The bridge broke, and the horse, 
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father and son were precipitated into the Stream, 
where they lay struggling. | ran up and rebuked 
the crowd for not assisting the sufferers, but they 
looked on gloomily and said the man richly 
deserved his fate. After some trouble | induces 
some of my won people to disentangle the men 
from the horse, and then one of the attendants of 
the shrine explained to me that within the last ten 
years four men who had despised the saint and 
had ridden over the bridge had been killed”. 


After the Hazrat Bal Ziarut the shrine at 
Tsrar ranks as the most sacred. Indeed, a 
pilgrimage thither is Supposed to obviate any 
special necessity for going to Mecca. In case of 
famine, earthquake, or cholera, thousands of 
people resort to Tsrar, most of them bringing 
offerings with them - rice, walnuts, money, a fat 
Capon, Or even a ram. Twice or thrice a year, 
under ordinary conditions, large fairs are held at 
the more important of the shrines. Thousands 
gather together : the roads are lined with 
temporary booths with a great display of sweet 
meats and cakes, painted day figures, fruit and 
ornaments such as ear-rings, glass bangles, metal 
bracelets, bright-coloured skull caps and 
waistcoats. Large numbers of women attend. For 
them it is the equivalent of the Bank Holiday. Here 
too may be seen the Kashmiri minstrels. These 
have long clarionet-like pipes and drums and 
produce most weird music, often in the minor key. 
Sometimes fiddles - curious instruments, with a 
barbaric twang, reinforce them. Such companies 
of strolling musicians often have with them 
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dancing boys with long hair, dressed up as 
women. AS a general rule these people are 
Mussulmans. They are in special request at 
weddings and harvest feasts. Some of them are 
said to be good actors and to have valuable 
dresses and stage properties. 


Among the more important shrines of the 
second rank may be mentioned that the Zain Shah 
at Eishmakam, which is much resorted to by 
boatman, who offer up there the first locks of hair 
of their children. The Kulgam Ziarut, with its 
pagoda-like roof, its painted lattice work and rich 
carving, is noteworthy. But many of the larger 
villages have very handsome ziaruts, most of 
which stand in impressive groves of Kabuli poplar, 
elm, chinar, or of the rounded dark green foliaged 
Celtis Australensis. 


In the ranks of those who were converted 
from Hinduism there were two whose:names are 
now regarded with great reverence. One of these 
is Makhdum Sahib, whose shrine is on the Hari 
Parbat hill, and the other Sheikh Nur Din, whose 
memorial is the shrine at Tsrar. These two names 
are constantly invoked by Kashmiris in times of 
trouble. 


Sheikh Nur Din is the great national saint of 
Kashmir. He had ninety-nine disciples or khalifas. 
Most of the best known shrines can be traced 
back to one or other of these, as, for instance, the 
Ziaruts at Shur-ud-din, Eishmakuam, Baba Marishi 
and Poshkar. 
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The successors of the khalifas were Called 
Rishis, and some of the Pirs still bear that title. 


There are about 65,000 Brahmans in 
Kashmir. Nearly half of these live in the city or 
larger towns. They are divided up into clans and 
families, with distinctive names, and intermarriage 
is not permitted within the clan. 


The Hindus of Kashmir are not nearly so 
particular about caste observances as those in 
India. They will, for instance, drink water which is 
brought by a Mussulman, and eat food which has 
been cooked on the boat of a Mohammedan, and 
will even allow Mussulmani foster-mothers for their 
infants. On the other hand, Curiously enough, they 
refuse to eat fruit of a red colour, such as rosy 
apples and tomatoes. 


The Brahmans have faces of the pure high 
Arian type. The Mohammedans have well-shaped 
heads, with good broad and high forehead. The 
nose is rather prominent and tends to be hooked, 
especially in the older people. The upper lip is 
rather deep. The average height of the Kashmiri is 
about five feet four inches to eight inches. It is 
commoner to find them below than above this. 
Their muscular development is good, especially 
the chest and arms. The legs are often rather thin 
and spindle-shaped. 


Among the Mussulmans there are also 
Clans, but these are only nominal; and there are 
no restrictions placed upon inter marriage except 
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with Saiyads at the top of the social scale and 
menials at the bottom. 


There are still in the valley many families of 
the Chak clan, but they have settled down into 
quiet and peaceable cultivators. It was not always 
so. In the reign of Sultén Zain-ul-ab-ul-din they 
gave much trouble and formed bands of 
marauders. It is thought that they came from some 
district to the north of Kashmir, and that perhaps 
they were originally Dards. At the northwest end of 
the valley there are the ruins of an old Chak city. 
And the beautiful Tregam pool, where a clear 
stream issues from the limestone rock, is believed 
to have been enclosed by Maddan Chak. |In 1556 
A.D. Ghazi Khan, son of Kazi Chak, was de facto 
ruler in Kashmir. And it was the Chaks under 
Yakub Khan and Shams-i-Chak who defeated the 
Emperor Akbar'’s forces at their first invasion of 
Kashmir, and they were again very nearly 
successful in repelling the second invasion in 
1586. 


There are still some Pathan colonies at the 
north-west end of Kashmir. Of these perhaps the 
most interesting is a clan of Afridis, who live in a 
valley opening into the Lolab. They are differently 
dressed to the Kashmiris and more manly, and 
with their long matchlocks, swords and shields 
they make a brave show. 


Another clan, of lower class than the 
Chaks, and, like most of the inferior class in 
Kashmir, with darker complexions than the 
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ordinary cultivators, is that of the Galawans. These 
gave great trouble during the Pathan reign. They 
drove off flocks and herds, looted granaries and 
even attacked wedding parties and abducted the 
bride. Being well-armed and ail mounted, they 
eluded pursuit, and it was not till colonel Mian 
Singh, in the days of the Sikhs, captured and 
hanged the chief and exterminated a large part of 
the tribe that their depredations ceased. The rest 
were deported to Bunji, on the Gilgit road. Many, 
however, have returned, and horse-stealing is still 
not uncommon. 


The lowest class in Kashmir is that of the 
Sweepers or watuls. These are extremely 
dishonest. Many of them are cobblers, others work 
in leather and straw or act as house and road 
Sweepers. They are dark skinned and are really 
the gypsies of Kashmir. Their women are often 
quite beautiful. Those who are more settled live in 
little Kashmir houses. Other dwell in clusters of 
wattle huts, with rounded tops, perched by 
preference upon slightly raised ground. Some of 
them are eaters of Carrion, and these are treated 
as outcasts by the Mohammedan peasantry. 


Although ruled by Hindus, Kashmir is now 
really a Mohammedan country. for ninety-three per 
cent of the people are Mussulmans. There are few 
Hindus cultivators, but in the villages there are 
many shopkeepers and subordinate revenue and 
forest officers of this religion. More than half of the 
Hindu population, however, lives, in Srinagar. 
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The language is of Hindu origin with 
Sanskrit roots and allied to Western Punjabi. As 
may be supposed it is rich in agricultural terms. 
But the vocabulary is small and inadequate for 
present day use, being conspicuously weak in 
terms both for the implements and materials of 
modern civilized life and for abstract ideas. 


With the exception of the Rajatarangini, 
chronicles of the kings of Kashmir, some Hindu 
sacred literature and a few lives of Tishis or saints, 
there is no indigenous literature. The people are 
profoundly illiterate. Those who can read usually 
prefer Persian or Urdu to Kashmiri. \n the district 
we sometimes find only three or four in a whole 
village who can read, and these usually belong to 
the official or priestly classes. 


Kashmiri is a curious mixed language. 
Originally, in the days of the Hindu kings, it was 
doubtless to a large extent derived from Sanskrit. 
But the many political changes, with their 
introduction of Mohammedan rulers for long 
periods, account for the large number of Persian 
and Arabic words which have become 
incorporated. At the present time perhaps three- 
quarters of the vocabulary is derived from Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic Sources, and the remainder 
from Sanskrit. But undoubtedly the purer the 
Kashmiri the larger is the proportion of words of 
Sanskrit derivation. There are many interesting 
and amusing proverbs in frequent use by the 
people. Some of these give an insight into the 
views of the people with regard to their rulers, their 
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religious teachers, and their own village life. Not a 
few of them breathe out memories of their 
unhappy history and the oppression which they 
have suffered for such long periods. for instance - 


“Hakimas ta hakimas nishih rachhtam Khodayo,” 
“O God, save me from physicians and rulers” 


is pungent, but justified by almost daily experience 
in the East. 


“Pir na bod yakin bod.” 
“The piris not great. It is credulity which is great.” 


This shows that in spite of the almost 
universal respect, which is paid to the Pirs or 
saints, it is nevertheless fully recognized that they 
make great demands on the credulity of their 
followers. 


In Kashmir, influence is often of far more 
value than money, because it is the source of 
- money. This is emphasized in the following 
proverb 


“Kanh mat ditam 
Kantil nitam.” 
“Don’t give me anything, but listen to me.” 


Mohammedans are often said to present 
some of the characters of the Pharisees of old. 
That this opinion is endorsed by some at least of 
the Kashmiris, so far as_ their priests are 
concerned, the following proverb shows 


“Yih moullah dapi ti gatshi karun, yih moullah kari 
ti gatshi na karun.” 
“Do as the priest says but no as he does.” 


Some of the proverbs enunciate sound 
principles in a terse phrase, e.g. 


“Manz atsun chhu kanz atsun.” 
“To go between, i.e., to act as a surety, is to put 
your head into a mortar.” 


“Khairas tajil ta nyayas tatil.” 
“Swift to do good, slow to do evil.” 


Similar to our proverb, “Wolf in sheep's 
clothing,” is the Kashmiri “Gabi buthi ramahun,” “A 
wolf with the face of a sheep.” In his dictionary of 
Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, the Rev.J.Hinton 
Knowles has gathered together a large number of 
similar epigrams from the interesting folklore of the 
valley. 


The administration of justice is still most 
unsatisfactory. The highest Magistrates are upright 
and uncorrupt. But the police system is a scandal 
and disgrace. The people regard the police in 
much the same light as they do earthquakes, 
famine or pestilence - as a calamity. A well-known 
Kashmiri proverb illustrates this well. Khuda sanz 
khar, tan naid sanz chep.” This means, “God gives 
the scalhead, but the barber makes matters worse 
by wounding your head.” The proverb is said to be 
often applied to woman who, having lost a child in 
the river, is arrested by the police on trumped-up 
charge of murder. False charges of this kind are 
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extremely common. | remember being told of two 
men who were attacked by a bear and one of 
them was killed. The other was promptly arresteg 
by the police and not released until he had Paid a 
substantial sum. In police inquiries the innocent 
usually suffer quite as much as the guilty, and the 
giving and taking of bribes is Shameless and 
notorious. Except where the evidence is unusually 
strong, it is almost impossible to secure aq 
conviction, in cases in which the accused is a man 
of means. The whole police force needs radical 
reform. And to effect this it ought to have 
European officers until a reliable local staff has 
been trained. 


It is rare now to find a village of any size in 
which there are no old patients of the Kashmir 
Mission Hospital. What is their attitude towards the 
Institution? It may be depicted in an imaginary 
conversion, which we will Suppose to be held 
under a chinar tree near the village tank. Those 
who take part in it are - Ramzana, a villager; 
Mohammed Sheikh, headman of village; Lachman 
Pandit, a Hindu shopkeeper; and Maulvi Nur-ud- 
Din, Mohammedan priest. 


Ramzana (entering his village after having 
been in the Mission Hospital for disease of the 
bone of his right leg for two months). How are you 
all ? 


Mohammed Sheikh. Quite well, thank God. 
How are you? they did not cut off your leg then! 
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Ramzana. No. | thought they were going to 
and tried to run away, but they caught hold of me, 
and before | knew where | was they had put me on 
a table, tied a bandage above my knee and given 
me some curious stuff to smell. | know | struggled, 
but soon everything began to whirl round and 
round, and then | do not remember anything more 
till | found myself in a very large room, in a 
comfortable bed, with a red blanket and white 
sheet and a floor shining like glass. On either side 
of me and opposite there were rows of beds full of 
men and boys, who all seemed as jolly as 
anything. 


Mohammed Sheikh. Yes, | know. | went 
there with Farzi, you know, my _ little 
granddaughter. There was a crowd in the room 
where we had to wait for two hours before we 
could see the doctor. He came in to see us at the 
beginning, and read some verses out of the Holy 
Gospel, and then told us what the meaning was, 
and he talked Kashmiri just like a book. Farzi was 
quite blind and they did something to her eyes. 
The did not giver her anything on a towel to smell, 
but dropped something into her eyes and then 
they put in what looked like a needle. The funny 
thing was that it did not seem to hurt. Farzi never 
said a word. And the doctor held up tow fingers 
and said, “How many are there?” and | was 
absolutely astounded to hear her say “two” The 
wisdom (hikam) of these foreigners is wonderful. 
And they have very gentle hands. Then they took 
Farzi and put her into a women’s ward, where 
there were several other little girls, and there was 
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miss sahib, who was so kind and gave the Children 
dolls and toys and they had a curious box which 
you could wind up like a clock and it then 
produced music like | once heard played at the 
Palace, where His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bhadur lives. And the Miss Sahib used to come 
every day and read from the Holy Gospel about 
the Spirit of God, the Holy Jesus, Who was sinless 
and went about doing good, and Who died to take 
away Our sins. 


Ramzana. Why, that was just what the 
doctor Sahib did at our end to the hospital, and we 
had great discussions when he went away. One 
man there, an old fakir, said that he had traveled 
in many countries and been in Africa too, and that 
lots of the English were bad and violent and drank 
too much and used dreadful language. But that he 
had found out that those who did this did not 
believe in their own religion and hated the name of 
Jesus, and that those who were disciples of the 
Holy Jesus were quite different. And he told us 
about an old colonel sahib who had been very 
good to him, and he said, “Since | met him | 
believe in Christ and mean to obey His words,” 


Maulvi Nur-ud-Din. There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God 
(Other villages join in repeating the Mohammedab 
Kalina.) Maulvi-Nur-ud-Din. These foreigners have 
a Book and they believe in God, in a way, but they 
do not acknowledge the Prophet Mohammed, and 
their Scriptures are tempered with and spoiled, 
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and they say that Hazrat Isa was God Incarnate, 
which is rank heresy. 


Mohammed Sheikh. | don’t know. | 
remember the miss sahib used to tell us that you 
could tell a tree by its fruits, and she said the 
Christians \ed pure and holier lives than the 
Mussulmans, owing to the fact that they believe in 
Christ and He helps them. 


Ramzana. That was just what the doctor 
sahib said. 


Lachman Pandit. You Mohammedans think 
you are the only people who believe in one God, 
but we Hindus do, and our poet Tulsi Das has 
taught’ us that God is one and our Father, and He 
is all powerful. Why should he not be able to 
become incarnate as the Christians say He did? |, 
too, was in the Mission Hospital twenty years ago, 
when | broke my leg, and | shall always remember 
the teaching | heard there and the care which | 
received, far more than | had had from my own 
people. | would long ago have liked to become a 
Christian, believing that religion to be the purest of 
all and the most full of hope and love. In it | see 
the fulfilment of much which the best and noblest 
Hindus have striven after. But | dare not. | should 
become an outcast and lose all that make life 
worth having. 


Mohammed Sheikh. Quite right, Panditji. 
Every one should stick to his own religion. If God 
had meant you to be a Christian, He would have 
made you one. 
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Maulvi Nur-ud-Din. No, no. There is Only 
one true religion, “La /ilahu illah Allah.” But | admit 
that if all Christians were like those at the Mission 
Hospital, we could live with them on brotherly 
terms. My father died three years ago. | hated the 
idea of his dying under an unbeliever’s roof. And 
yet the old man died quite happy. He was a true 
Mussulman, but he had a very special reverence 
for Hazrat Isa. 


Ramzana. That’s just it. Nearly all the 
people seem to learn that there. When the doctor 
sahib was reading prayers in the ward, at lest ten 
people joined in, saying Amen fervently. Now 
there is Lassoo. He is quite different since he was 
there. | am sure he does not tell nearly so many 
lies, and he no longer beats his women folk. | 
believe he has a copy of the Gospels in his house. 


Maulvi Nur-ud-Din. He had better mind 
what he is about or | will -have him 
€xcommunicated. Tell him to bring the book to me. 


But it is time for Prayers. Run and tell Rasula to 
Call the faithful, 


(They all walk away slowly, except the 


Pandit, who goes down to the stream to fill his 
brass /ota.) 


(1915) 
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THE PEOPLE OF KASHMIR 
B 
Francis Youngs 


IV 


Kashmir is very genrally renowned for the 
beauty of its women and the deftness and taste of 
its shawl-weavers. And this reputaion is, | think, 
well deserved. Sir Walter Lawrence indeed says 
that he has seen thousands of women in the 
villages, and cannot remember, save one or two 
exceptions, ever seeing a really beautiful face. But 
whether it is that Sir Walter was unfortunate, or 
that he is particularly hard to please, or that 
villages are not he abodes of Kashmir beauties, 
certain it is that the visitor, with an ordinary 
standard of beauty, as he passes along the river 
or the roads and streets, does see a great many 
more than one or two really beautiful women. He 
will often so strikingly handsome women, with 
clear-cut features, large dark eyes, well-marked 
eyebrows, and a general Jewish appearance. AS 
to the deftness and tast of the weavers the shawls 
themselves are the best testimony. 


The population of the whole Kashmir State 
is 2,905,578, and of the Kashmir Province 
1,157,394. Of these 93 per cent of the Kashmir 
Province and 74 per cent of the whole State are 
Mohamedan, and the remainder chiefly Hindu. But 
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the rulers are Hindus, and consequentlu the 
Mohamedans are as much in the shade as Hindus 
are in States ruled by Mohamedans. The ruling 
family is also alien, coming not from the valley 
itself, but from Jammu, on the far side of the 
mountain to the south. 


The inhabitants were not, however, always 
Mohamedans. Originally they were Hindus. It was 
only in the fourteenth century that they were 
converted - mostly by force - to become 
Mohamedans. The present indigenous Hindus of 
the valley are generally known as Pundits , and 
Kashmir Pundits are well known over India for 
their acuteness and subtley of mind, their 
intelligence and quick-wittedness. They prefer 
priestly literary, and clerical occupation, but in the 
severe competition of life many have been 
compelled to make more use of their hands than 
their brains, and have had to take up agriculture, 
and become cooks, bakers, confectoiners, and 
tailors, and, indeed, to follow any trade except the 
following which, according to Lawrence, are 
barred to them - cobbler, potter, corn-frier, porter, 
boatman, carpenter, mason, or fruit-seller. It is 
hard for us occidentals to understand why the line 
should have been drawn at these apparently 
harmless occupations, but those of us who have 
lived in India know that the Hindu does fix his lines 
with extraordinary Sharpness and rigidity, and a 
Kashmir Pundit would as much think or working as 
a boatman as an English gentleman would think of 
wearing a black tie at a formal dinner-party. 
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The Kashmir Pundits are esentialy towns- 
people, and out of the total number about half live 
in the city of Srinagar. But they are also scattered 
sparsely through the villages, where the visitor will 
easily distinguish them by the caste mark on the 
forehead. On the whole they have a cultured look 
about them and a superior bearing. 


The Mohamedans from the large majority of 
the population, and, having no caste, are engaged 
in various occupations, and are found in every 
grade of social life. And the Mohamedan 
gentleman of good position has something 
singularly attractive about him. He combines 
dignity with defence to a noteworthy degree, and 
between him and the European there is not that 
gulf of caste fixed which makes such a bar to 
intercourse with Hindus. Not that the Mohamedans 
of India have not absorbed to a certain degree the 
atmosphere of caste with which they are 
surrounded. They are not so entirely free in their 
customs and behaviour as their co-religionists in 
purely Mohamedan countries. When travelling in 
Turkestan | lived with Mohamedans, slept in their 
houses and tents, ate with them, and generally 
consorted with them with a freedom that 
Mohamedans in India would think prejdicial to 
some vague sense of caste which, theoretically, 
they are not supposed to have, but which in 
practice they have absorbed from the atmosphere 
of Hinduism which they breathe. The Mohemadan, 
even of Kashmir, is not quite so unrestricted as the 
Mohammedan of Central Asia. Still, he is a very 
attractive gentleman. He is not easily found, for 
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nowadays he lives in some pride of seclusion, but 
when discovered he is found to be grave, sedate, 
polite, and full of interesting conversation, ang 
bearing with him a sense of former greatness 
when his religion was in the ascendant in the 
seats of power. These old-fashioned 
Mohammedan gentlemena have little or no 
English education, but they have a cultura or their 
own; and among the mullas may be found men of 
great learning. 


Other interesting types of Kashmir 
Mohammedan are found among the headmen of 
the picturesque little hamlets along the foot-hills. 
Here may be seen fine old patriarchal types, just 
as we picture to ourselves the /sraelitish heroes of 
old. Some, indeed, say, though | must admit 
without much authority, that these Kashmiris are of 
the lost tribes of /srael. There lately died in the 
Punjab the founder of a curious sect, who 
maintained that he was both the Messiah of the 
Jews and the Mahdi of the Mohammedans, that 
Christ had never really died upon the Cross, but 
had been let down and had disappeared, as He 
had foretold, to seek that which was lost, by which 
He meant the lost tribes of Israel; and the He had 
come to Kashmir and was buried in Srinagar. |t is 
a curious theory, and was worked out by this 
founder of the Quadiani sect in much detail. There 
resided in Kashmir some 1900 years ago a saint 
of the name of Yus Asaf, who preached in 
parables and used many of the parables as Christ 
used, as, for instance, the parable of .1e sower. 
His tomb is in Srinagar, and the theory of this 
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founder of the Quadiani sect is that Yus Asaf and 
Jesus is one and the same person. 


When the people are in appearance of such 
4 decided Jewish cast it is curious that such a 
theory should exist; and certainly, as | have said, 
there are real Biblical types to be seen everywhere 
in Kashmir, and especially among the upland 
villages. Here the /sraelitish shepherd tending his 
flocks and herds may any day be seen. 


Yet apart from this, the ordinary Kashmiri 
villager is not an attractive being. Like his house 
he is dirty, untidy, and slipshod, and both men and 
women wear the most unbecoming clothing, 
without either shape, grace, or colour. But the 
physique of both men and women is excellent. 
They are of medium height, but compared with the 
people of India of exceptional muscular strength. 
The men carry enormous loads. In the days before 
the cart-road was constructed, they might be seen 
carrying loads of apples sometimes up to and over 
200 Ibs. in weight; and the labour they do in the 
tice-fields is excessively severe. 


Good as is their physique, the Kashmiris 
are, however, for some quite unaccountable 
reason, lamentably lacking in personal courage. A 
Kashmiri soldier is almost a contradiction in terms. 
There is not such a thing. They will patiently 
endure and suffer, but they will not fight. And they 
are very careful of the truth. As an American once 
Said, they set such value on the truth that they 
very seldom use it. 
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Their good points are, that they are 
intelligent and can turn their hands to most things, 
They are, says Lawrence, excellent Cultivators 
when they are working for themselves. A Kashmiri 
can weave good woolen cloth, make first-rate 
baskets, build himself a house, make his own 
sandals, his own ropes, and a good bargain. He is 
kind to his wife and children, and divorce scandals 
or immortality among villagers are rarely heard of. 


He is not a cheery individual, like many 
hillmen in the Himalayas, but he seems to be fond 
of singing; and dirty as he, his wife, his house and 
all that belongs to him is, he has one redeeming 
touch of the aesthetic all round the village he 
plants his graves with iris and narcissus. The final 
conclusion one has, then, is that if only he would 
wash, if only he would dress his wife in some 
brighter and cleaner clothes, and if only he would 
make his house stand upright, then with the good 
points he already has, and with all Nature to back 
him, he would make Kashmir literally perfection. 


The boatman, who are the class with whom 
visitors to Kashmir come most intimately into 
contact, are a separate tribe from the villagers. 
They are said to claim Noah as their ancestor, and 
certain it is that if they did not borrow the pattern of 
their boat form Noah’s ark, Noah must have 
borrowed the pattern from them. They are known 
as Hanji or Manjis, and live permanently on their 
boats with their families complete. Some of these 
boats will carry between six and seven thousand 
pounds of grain. Others are light passenger boats. 
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They all have their little cooking place on board 
and a gigantic wooden pestle and mortar in nich 
the women pound the rice. Both men and women 
have extremely fluent and sharp tongues. They 
are quick - witted, and can turn their hands to most 
things, and make themselves useful in a variety of 
ways. 


Besides carrying goods and passengers 
among the numerous waterways of Kashmir, 
some gather the singhare (water nuts) on the 
Wular Lake, others work market gardens on the 
Dal Lake, other fish, and others dredge for 
driftwood in the rivers. 
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THE KASHMIRI 


By 
C.E.Tyndale Biscoe 


V 


Before our visit to the capital, Srinagar, it 
would be as well to know something of the 
character and general look of the inhabitants of 
that very picturesque and dirty city. 


The Kashmiris are of the Aryan Stock, and 
are as a rule quite good-looking. The women are 
considered to be beautiful. | must Say that | have 
not myself seen many beauties, but possibly if 
they were clean and wore becoming garments | 
might have reason to change my opinion. Also 
most of the upper-class women are never seen in 
the streets, and | am told by the ladies who visit 
the zenanas that some of the women are really 
beautiful. Many people think that the Kashmiris 
belong to the lost tribes of Israel, as many and of 


getting the better of their neighbours is very 
strong. 


Their complexion is fair as compared with 
their Indian neighbours; those living in towns are 
fairer than the country folk. Some of them might 
easily pass for Europeans. The Hindu women and 
boys have generally refined features, quite of 
Greeks type. Many have rosy cheeks and pink 
complexions, and a few have blue eyes and 
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auburn hair, but auburn hair is not a popular 
colour, and they dislike any remark on the fact. 
One especially notices their fair complexion when 
they are with Indians or Eurasians - i.e. those of 
mixed birth, now known as Anglo-indians. 


A certain scene impressed itself on my 
mind in this respect. It was that of an Anglo-indian 
and his servant. This Anglo-Indian, who happened 
to be exceptionally dark, was walking to his office 
on a hot day. His servant, a Kashmin, who was 
scarcely distinguishable from a fair European, for 
he had blue eyes and pink cheeks, and a bright, 
have face withal, was walking behind holding up 
an umbrella to shade the dusky gentleman's face 
from the sun, and carrying his books. Many of the 
dwellers in those lands are very keen to keep up 
their position and consider it infra dig. to be seen 
carrying anything, and also like to be followed 
about by a servant, according to eastern custom. 


What amusement the Pandit Officials used 
to afford one every morning in days gone by, when 
the head of a department was making his 
triumphal march from his house to his office, at the 
gentlemanly pace of the ox, two miles an hour, 
followed by his subordinate clerks and servants. | 
have counted as many as thirty marching at this 
funereal pace in order to show that they were 
gentlemen, and that time was no object. They all 
walked in single file, as one clerk were greater In 
Position than the other and therefore could not 
walk abreast. The head official would be walking in 
front, with his lower chest well to the fore, and as 
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he swaggered along he would chuck his words 
behind him to those following. Sometimes he 
would condescend to call one up to him, and he 
would come before the great man with his hands 
in the attitude of prayer, and head at the correct 
angle of obeisance. Most of this small army of 
followers, | was told, were dependents of the 
household, and were poor relatives living on the 
rich man’s bounty, who paid for their keep by 
swelling his retinue and thus bringing honour and 
conferring dignity upon the great man and his 
house. The days of slow progression are fast 
departing, as it is being discovered that time is 
valuable. 


| was on one occasion on a journey with my 
Brahman munshi: we were riding ponies. It was a 
lovely day, and my pony seemed to be aware of 
this fact, and we were just going sixteen to the 
dozen, when | became aware that the munshi was 
not enjoying this headlong pace as much as | was, 
for he was crying out for me to stop. So | reined 
up, and then up came the Brahman munshi, red in 
the face and breathing hard. “Oh, Sahib,” he said, 
“Why do you ride like this, for kings always ride 


slow?” “Yes, “| Said, “they may do so, but | am not 
a king. So come on.” 


However, the munshi was almost in tears, 
So | had mercy on him, and we rode at a more 


gentlemanly pace, but no quite that of the king’s 
Pace of which he was thinking. 
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In physique the dwellers in to end naturally 
differ much from those in the country and in the 
mountains. In the towns the people are weak and 
undersized, partly from their indoor occupations, 
such as weaving and embroidery work, where they 
sit all day in stuffy, small rooms, or are clerks 
bending over their desks, who never think of 
taking exercise after office houses by joining in 
games. They have no hobbies with which to fill 
their spare time. 


But especially are they a weak lot on 
account of the filthiness of the towns and fetid air, 
which make them sickly and anaemic. Their 
morals are not high. to say the least of it; the most 
of them suffer from bone or skin diseases. 
Epidemics of various kinds play havoc among 
them. Everyone has small-pox, with the exception 
of the few that have been vaccinated; every fifth 
person is pitted with small-pox on some part of his 
body, and many are blinded from it. 


Every four of five years cholera in epidemic 
form sweeps them off in hundreds, and sometimes 
in thousands, during the summer months. Typhoid 
is rampant in the city, and now consumption is 
increasing toll of the population. 


With the advance of education the people 
are gradually learning that sickness is caused by 
germs and not by the will of Al/ah, or in the case of 
Hindus by the caprice of their various gods and 
goddesses. For example, when small-pox attacks 
a family, they seem rather pleased than otherwise, 
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as they say the goddess has deigned to visit their 
humble dwelling. This is one of the reasons why 
the Hindus object to vaccination. It will be a slow 
business to alter the conditions of the towns in the 
matter of sanitation, as the people themselves are 
against improvement. Their answer to any 
changes always the same - namely, “Our fathers 
and forefathers were always very happy and 
contented under the existing order of things, so 
why should not we be satisfied?” A certain Health 
Officer, who had been to England for his medical 
training, and was out to do his duty, being keen on 
his work, came to me one morning very much 
upset, for there was an especially filthy alley 
leading from the main street to the river which was 
much frequented. He wished to have it paved with 
bricks so that it could be flushed with water and 
kept clean. 


The Brahman priests of the neighbourhood 
had come to him and ordered him to desist, using 
the usual forefather argument. So as the Health 
Officer stood firm to his resolve they threatened 
that, if he attempted to pave the alley, they 
themselves would like down flat on the road and 
he would have to lay the bricks over them. The 
doctor was certainly in a fix. My advice to him was 
to carry on, for the priests would soon have had 
Enough of bricks. But he shook his head, saying 
that he dared not do that. So the Brahman priests 
won the day, and that alley remains what it always 
has been a latrine for the priests and their families, 
a pestilential spot. It is not easy to hurry the East. 
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In the villages the habits of the people are 
the same as those of the towns, only as more 
fresh air is obtainable the health and physique of 
the people is better. One’s nose always tells one 
from afar that one is nearing a village, and the 
people love to have it So. 


The outdoor life of the villagers is, of 
course, a healthy one. and their bodies become 
strong from constant labour, but in the winter they 
also suffer much from disease, as they shut 
themselves up in their houses and froust. They 
keep their cows in the lower rooms, and block up 
every hole and cranny with mud and straw to keep 
out any fresh air, consequently the room becomes 
so hot that the moisture literally drips from the 
ceiling. The family sit in the room above; thus the 
heat of the cows, coming up from below, keeps 
them happy and comfortable all the winter, and 
with no extra expense. Truly, those in the West, 
with coal at such a fabulous price, have something 
to learn from the East. Yet, notwithstanding the 
unhealthy conditions of the villagers in the winter, 
the peasants are physically strong. 


In the autumn-time, on the Jhelum Valley 
road, before bullock carts came into use, you 
would see hundreds of coolies carrying the great 
weight of from two to three maunds each (a 
maund = 80 |b.) of apples on their backs, a 
journey of 200 miles. Each man carries a stout 
stick about two and a half feet in length with a 
cross-bar. So when he wishes to rest he places 
this stick behind him under his load. By this 
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method he can rest his load without trouble. Their 
custom is to trot with their load about fifty yards at 
a time and then rest : in this manner their load of 
apples would reach Rawal Pindi in twelve days. 
The women make muscle through their daily 
occupations, by grinding at the mill and husking 
their rice with pestle and mortar. The mortar is a 
hollowed trunk of a tree about two feet high and a 
foot and a half wide at the top. The pestle is a 
beam of wood about five feet long cut thin in the 
middle, so that it can comfortably be held with one 
hand. It is heavy work and it takes from an hour to 
an hour and a half to husk the rice for one meal. 
Then besides their housework they have work in 
the fields as well. It is a hard, healthy life and they 
thrive on it. 


The coolies and other hard workers employ 
an ingenious method for refreshing themselves 
when they are fagged out. The tried man will lie 
prone on the ground on his stomach, and call his 
pal to massage him. This is done by his pal 
walking up and down on the top of him very 
Slowly. He begins at his heels and walks up his 
legs and back, to his neck, digging his toes into 
the muscles of his legs, his back and neck, as he 
Slowly moves up and down him. The man who is 
prone keeps grunting as the toes of his pal do their 
work. After a few minutes of this operation he gets 
up and shakes himself, and then does the same 
kindness for his pal. After this they both shoulder 
their loads and go off in good spirits. | have never 
tried this particular from of massage, but | have 
had experience of other forms of their massage, 
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which they sO willingly perform on on 
found it most refreshing. e, and | have 


Those who live in the mo : ‘ 
those on the frontier states, sich ne ‘Ginnie 
cl Nagar are a fine type of men, parts 
mountaineers, and of quite a different stamp to the 
Kashmiri of the valley. They are born sportsmen 
ae the ibex among their native rocky haunts, 
Me inece become’ like thesibey In celaaae 
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VI 


Listen to the Salutation of the dawn : 
Look to this day, 
For it is life, the very life of life, 

In its brief course lie all the 
Varieties and realities of existence : 
The bliss of growth 
The glory of action, 

The splendour of beauty; 

For Yesterda y is but a dream, 
And To-morrow is only a vision, 
But To-day well-lived makes 
Every Yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every To-morrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


From the Sanskrit. 


Nowhere could the natural elements which 
make and mould human life be more inspiring, 
more kindly, more helpful in a hundred ways, than 
in the Happy Valley of Kashmir. What sort of men 


- Salutation of the Dawn as a Sermon on the 
Himalayan Mount ? 


Perhaps, not, because they have not yet 
come to any fuller Philosophy of existence than is 
contained in their religions, primitive, untutored as 
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we should say, just a raw, simple people of the 
soil. But Kashmiri men have been a long, long 
fime, and they have their inheritance of customs, 
characteristics, and personality. 


Akbar, the story goes, thought so little of 
them, in his martial Mogul day, that he disrobed 
them of all oriental caparisoning and ordered them 
to wear woolen cloaks, hanging to their ankles. 
“Men!” said he; “faint-hearts, not lion-hearts, 
therefore skirts for you.” His order is their dress to- 
day, habit, once it is enforced or adopted, being 
part of us_ all. But nightgowns like cloaks 
notwithstanding, they are often fine fellows to the 


eye, though not a match in handsomeness for- 


their women, whose dark eyes and red lips 
outshine the Jhelum. If Kashmir has nor martial 
history except invasions, how could Akbar expect 
its people to be natural-born warriors? They threw 
up no great leaders of their own to mould a stern 
national character, and so we have a country and 
a race never valorous, but ever colourful. It is a 
still picture of delicate, finely-woven threads, not 
one of high drama, like prancing story of the Sikhs 
or the Rajputs. 


Peace, we know, has its victories as well as 
war, and one of them in Asia, for what it is worth, 
is the Kashmiri man, deep black of hair, dark 
brown of skin, languishing of eye, whitetoothed 
and smiling, most likely shapely of body and limb, 
a native you like on sight, partly because, as you 
perceive, he is willing to like you. He is gay, elastic 
both of body and mind, there differing from the 
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Indian below the Himalayas, who Never sits ong 
fence and looks at the sun and laughs with sheer 
physical joy. 


The Kashmiri may be the humblest 
creature, in station and possessions, a desert in 
flesh, for want of nourishing food, Shivering in the 
cold weather, because he is ill-clad. Even when he 
squats on his legs, he is still cold, But he has a 
relish of life, begotten atmospherically of the 
Happy Valley, which nurtures him _ spiritually, 
though he may not show great signs of it, and 
gives him his contended, hopeful temperament 
and accepting outlook. 


Perhaps the Kashmiri’s comparative 
Singleness of race has made it easier for him to 
keep his type. Passing the centuries in this recess 
of India, he is less composite, less mongrel, than 
most of her peoples. He has been free from the 
stimulation of violence, because he has let more 

OUS Taces come in succession and go in 
succession, and the corroding lust of ill-gotten gain 
has not been his. His Schooling has been to take 
what came, a sort of Kismet - not the teaching of a 
blow for a blow, and let yours be got in first. There 
has resulted an €xpression of olive-oil softness, 
home-grown in the Sunniest spots, a Kashmiri 
good-nature, a character Suited for the crafts of life 
more than for its strenuous occasions. 


There is hardly anything, you discover, that 
a Kashmiri Craftsman will not do well, once he gets 
down to it. Take the making of papier-mache, 
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which is a famed specialty of Srinagar, or silver- 
working, still an older trade on the banks of 
Jhelum. Wood carving, too, which finds ingenious 
and artistic forms, mostly in walnut, still a precious 
wood in the northern forests of /ndia, though our 
“bright young people” might call furniture made of 
it “Victorian”. 


Clever boat-building is natural in a land of 
many waters, and in a land of flowers gardening is 
almost ordained in the coolie who comes to the 
Sahib’s garden. The skins of wild animals trapped 
in the Himalayas give the Kashmiri another trade 
in which he is expert, for he cures them well. The 
furriers of London or Paris or New York are left to 
do the rest, though a_ visiting Memsahib to 
Srinagar will easily find what she needs all ready 
for the tempestuous Himalayas, or even for the 
elegance of a dinner-party in the cold weather of 
India. And she can have a lovely time bargaining 
with the fur-merchants of Srinagar, who are full of 
Eastern courtesy and pe! ‘suasion, never in a hurry, 
and manageable, if deftl handled. 


The Kashmiri man, merchant, boatman, Or 
ryot, looks his feelings more than speaks them, in 
this resembling his women, though always less 
eloquently. You fancy that you detect a streak of 
sentiment in him, if only because that is a quality 
native to mountain peoples everywhere. But, in his 
case, it has more relationship to gentleness than 
to chivalry, and it may be illustrated, as it was to 
me, by supposing that a Kashmiri servant is 
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dismissed by his Sahib master, after many 
warnings. 


“Serve him right, “all the other native 
servants will say, and they may make a Chorus of 
forty or fifty voices: “he is no good, and we have 
seen it.” By and by they will come to the Sahib, 
Saying, “He can find nothing to do and Starves he 
and his wife and children. Please will you not take 
him back, Sahib, and we will see he isn’t lazy and 
useless any more?” The heart of the Kashmiri may 
be soft, but one could scarcely, so far as he igs 
concerned draw the lesson that it “makes us right 
or wrong,” as Robert Burns Sang. Certainly it is 
impossible for a Western onlooker in the East to 
Say more than, “Things seem SO, but this is the 
Orient, an old world new to us.” He will realise that 
it has as many folds as a thousand Kashmir 
shawls, and then continue his pilgrim’s Way. 


“Don't not admit a Kashmiri to your 
friendship.” An Indian wisdom - while- you- wait 
has it, “or you will hang a hatchet over your door.” 


complaints and timid disposition.” Catch that giant 
telling lies, as might, perhaps, be done, for a lie is 


were "so ready, so Profuse, and so comical” that 
Our traveler merely smiles. There, and in such 
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views, we have the civilian version of Akbars, 
“You Kashmiris have only stomachs to eat, not to 
fight,” and he ordered them to eat their victuals 
cold. 


Well, the case of the Kashmins ryot is 
sukkut, meaning hard and difficult, and his puttoo, 
or homespun, covers many cares. So the 
gentleness of the valley, after ingeminating itself 
into its men, as, with more welcome effects, into 
its women, becomes, possibly, a subtlety, a 
craftiness capable of being also “Slimness”. You 
cannot have, in a race, a personality which is both 
strong and flabby, but must be content with what is 
good in it, and make the best of what is less good. 


Wherever you turn in Kashmir this breath of 
softness meets you in various forms, a 
universality of satin-texture in the Himalayan 
setting of stark grandeur. Indeed, is it not 
worldwide news that its water softens a shawl 
better than any other water whatsoever ? and you 
should see the Kashmiri women washing their 
shawls in the silvery Dal Lake. They are primitively 
innocent of small sins, for they will not know, being 
smokers, that tobacco grown in Kashmir has not 
the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Generally, 
you have only to feel the peculiar softness of the 
atmosphere to grasp all this and many others 
things, which cannot be communicated in words, 
for they are only sensations. 


The Kashmiri man, in appearance only if 
often likened to the militant Afghan and the 
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Stalwart Afridi; The three races have large, 
aquiline features, and skins which have well been 
described as “Subdued Jewish’. There the 
resemblance ends, as came home very Clearly to 
us one fine April morning when there was a 
parade of sleek, frisky polo-ponies in a Jhelum- 
side garden. The head groom was an Afridi, fair of 
hair and almost of skin, big-boned and athletic. 
One of ponies kicked about in such as unsilken, 
violent way, that the gathered Kashmiri servants 
scurried away, timid and alarmed, though two 
score in number. The Afridi man, who rode the 
beast, never shook in his Saddle, and by great 
horse-manship soon had it quiet and obedient, 
and then the Kashmiris returned, vastly relieved. 
They were bred in a valley of concord, where life, 
meagre as it might be, has always been easy: 
while he came from marches where the climate is 
more severe, where it is a Struggle to live, and 
where, consequently, stronger men grow. 


But in the higher, outer parts of Sir Hari 
Singh's “delectable duchy” there are men who, 
having a constant Struggle with Nature, are stern, 


clothes attract, dull reds and smoky blues being 
true colours for paths leading through the greenery 
of grass and trees, starred by flowing waters. 
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You are instructed that the Kashmiris rarely 
fight among themselves, being unquarrelsome by 
virtue of their ease of character. That, and their 
poverty, make for the larger peace of the 
community, and word battles are, generally, the 
worst disturbances you will meet among the boat- 
folk of the pillowy Jhelum, or among the jostling 
populace in the narrow, wandering streets of 
Srinagar. Would a new and stronger manhood 
have developed among the Kashmiris if we had 
kept their country in our own hands, and the 
British Tommy, garrisoning India, in it through out 
the Indian summer ? Students of human nature 
might have been interested to watch the 
consequences of such a contact between energy 
and “Kismet.” But the Kashmiri himself would, 
most likely, just have smiled his subtle, dreamy, 
lotus- like smile and remained indifferent, because 
sufficient unto himself is the day and to-morrow 


may never come, who knows? 
(1943) 
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CHAPTER V 


MUSLIMS AND HINDUS 
B 


y 
C.E.Tydale Biscoe 


hile the two boats are far apart the 

men are very bold, and say what they 
will do to one another if they could but come to 
grips. Then when of the boats drifts on to the 
other, so backs upon each other and with much 
contempt say that they would not defile 
themselves by touching one another even with 
cowardice, one will grip the other and cry out to his 
wife, saying: “Hold me! hold me! or | shall commit 
murder.” Then the wives, screaming all the while, 
fall upon their respective husbands, who allow 
themselves to be torn apart. The boats now swing 
apart again, and both sides take a breather, only 
to start afresh. 


Often this noisy battle lasts until both sides 
are utterly exhausted and their voices are but 
harsh whispers. When this is the case each party 
takes its basket hencoops, which every boat 
possesses, and turn them upside down, which is a 
sign that there will be pax for the present, and this 
peace may last several hours, even to the next 
day. Then when one of the parties feels refreshed, 
Supposing the enemy boat has not moved away, 
he will reverse the hen-coop and the fight will be 
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renewed. These hangi fights used to be far more 
frequent than they are now, so that on @ trip 
through the city you were entertained by Several, 
coming in for the different phases of the play as 
you traveled along. No material damage is ever 
done in their fights except, if possible, to the 
character of the women, for there is no limit to the 
foul abuse and insinuations. | Say “if possible,” for 
the boat people as a class have no morals. They 
have got a bad name and they live up to it. The 
name ‘hang?’ is itself a term of abuse - i.e. if you 
wish to describe a man as thoroughly bad you Say 
he is only a hangi. 


| will take this Opportunity of warning my 
fellow countrymen who are new to this country to 
be on their guard when hiring living-boats for trips, 
such as “doongers” and house-boats, for very 
many have proved to be veritable death-traps to 
the morals of young Englishmen, and in certain 
Cases | have known them to end in speedy death. 
Never shall | forget the deathbed of one bright, 
cheery boy who implored me to tell anyone likely 
to be entrapped as he had been, so that through 
his suffering and death they might be saved from 
this terrible disease and death. He, like so many, 
Was caught by one of the many scoundrels who 


are out to grab the money of young Englishmen, 
using women as their bait. 


There is one Special native firm, which has 
made itself rich in this traffic. Against them | have 
warned many, and Continue to do so, and have 
told the head of the firm that | will ever do so. 
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New-comers who have been harassed by 
this class of biped sometimes come to me for help 
and advice. | generally give them two instances of 
fact to guide their actions. | will pass them on to 
you now. 


A colonel came to me in great distress, 
asking for advice. He had just come up the river 
from Baramulla to Srinagar, a journey of three 
days. He was paying off his boat when the 
boatman demanded Rs. 500, the proper fare being 
then Rs. 3.8. On his asking the reason for the 
extortion, the boatman calmly told him that he had 
a dancing girl on Board and that if he did not pay 
up to Rs. 500 he would let it be known far and 
wide that the Colonel Sahib had been living with 
this woman for three days in his boat during the 
journey up the river. 


The other case was that of a subaltern who 
found himself in a somewhat similar predicament, 
and he settled the matter without asking anyone's 
advice, for with one well-directed blow this 
loathsome biped disappeared out of the boat into 
the river, and the matter was settled without 
further ago. This particular biped happened to be 
the agent for the firm | have just mentioned. There 
are certain times in one’s life when fists are both 
useful and necessary, and this is certainly the sort 
of occasion when we can with a clear conscience 
enjoy again those times we had in our schooldays 
when we punched a bully’s head. It is of interest to 
note that great soldier General John Nicholson of 
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Delhi, in the early days, when he was British Agent 
in Kashmir, tried to put a stop to this filthy traffic. 


| cannot leave the boatmen in such depths 
of infamy, for in every man, and in every class of 
men, there is some gold somewhere. 


| respect the boatmen in their work as 
boatmen, for they have delighted me over and 
over again in their knowledge of boatcraft, for they 
are kings at it. | delight to see them in their boats 
forging up the river against a strong stream with 
pole or paddle, taking advantage of every swirl 
and eddy behind a projecting wall or pier of a 
bridge. They seem to know every crack and hole 
in the stone walls in which to insert their pole, and 
then put all their weight on to it just at the very 


moment when they can make full use of the 
shove. 


Then, again, they can work really hard. 
They will tow your boat up-stream all day, and if 
really necessary will continue all night. 


| was blessed with the possession of a man 
who was king of boatman, /smalia by name, bless 
him! That man would do anything for me. No man 
on the river or lake understood boatcraft better 
than he. In storm on the lake he never lost his 
head : whilst those around him would be 
screaming and jumping about in delirium, women 
tearing their hands and garments, /smalia would 
be sticking to his job. He would jump into river or 
lake no matter what the temperature of the water 
might be, if he thought it necessary, or if ordered 
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to do so. In times of danger he was at his best. In 
the big floods, at city fires, in epidemics, he was 
always on the spot. 


in floods when practically all his brethren 
were making use of their golden opportunities for 
loot he was out saving life and property freely. | 
could write a book on Ismalia. 


There was one thing that Ismalia feared, 
and that was the tongue of his spouse, and | do 
not blame him, for he had to love in the very small 
space of a boat with her always. | grieved over this 
many a time and oft, and tried myself to tame that 
tongue, but | regret to say | failed in the matter of 
bringing relief to my king of boatmen. 


He might have relieved himself of the 
tongue if he had followed the example of another 
sorely tried “bhai” who possessed a spouse Very 
similar, for she always did exactly the opposite to 
that which she was asked or advised to do. While 
crossing a rough bit of water the husband asked 
his wife no to sit on the edge of the boat, but to sit 
on the seat in the centre, otherwise she might be 
jerked overboard. She therefore, of course, sat on 
the edge of the boat, and before long she 
disappeared out of the boat and out of sight. When 
the boat reached the land the husband 
immediately walked along the bank to see, if he 
could see any trace of his wife. The boatmen were 
astonished to see him walking upstream instead of 
down. “Aj!” said he, “you don't know my wife; she 
always goes the opposite way.” 
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Ismalia might have been rid of that tongue 
likewise, but he endured with patience and in 
silence, for that tongue also fought Ismalia’s 
enemies many times and oft, to which fact | can 
bear witness. | said previously that the boatmen as 
a class are an utterly immoral lot, or words to that 
effect. /smalia was an exception, for he was white 
as they were black. 


We always trusted out children with him, for 
we knew they would be absolutely safe under his 
Care, no one could harm them, if /smalia were at 
hand. Let us hope that there are many other 
boatmen something like /smalia whom | do not 
happen to have come across. /smalia had a 
paralytic stroke and passed away from us into the 
fuller life, and | look forward to meeting again that 
king of boatmen. If the River Styx is still flowing 
and old Charon wants relief it would be the sort of 
job that /smalia would love, and mighty cheering it 
would be to see his smiling face and red beard 
once more as he greeted one, paddle in hand. 


| said above that the boatmen do not 
indulge in wordy fights so often as in the past, and 
that reminds me of quite the opposite practice of 
“saying their prayers,” which also has become 
less frequent, for at midday one would see 
conspicuous places monopolised by men in the 
attitude of prayer, Standing on the top of a wall, or 
on the roof of their boat, going through the 
genuflections according to Mohammedan ritual, 
which has to be performed three times a day, at 
Sunrise, at midday and at Sunset. The women, of 
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course, do not pray in public, nor do they enter the 
mosques. In some of the richer houses the mullah 
will read Arabic prayers with them, which they 
seldom understand. 


The faithful have to offer their nemaz 
(prayer) five times a day. Every Mussulman 
commences his “names” by standing up with his 
face towards the Kaaba. He places his thumbs 
underneath his ears with fingers stretched out. 
This position is called “takbir.” Then he lowers his 
hands and places his right hand upon the left on 
his stomach or chest, forming the word “Allah” with 
the fingers of his right hand. This position is 
“tahrim.” Then he bends his body in the shape of a 
crescent, placing his hands on his knees. This is 
called “raku.” Subsequently he touches the ground 
with his forehead, this is called “sajda.” This 
process is repeated twice, and lastly he sits on his 
left leg. This is called “qada.” After the completion 
of the nemaz he turns his head first towards the 
tight and then towards the left, saluting the two 
guardian angels “Keraman’” and “Katebin,” the 
recorders of his deeds. 


| imagine the reason of there being less 
praying among the boatmen is that as they are 
becoming richer they feel more independent, and 
have not so much to fear from the mullahs or from 
the religious opinion of their fellow - 
Mohammedans, for praying in public raises them 
in the esteem of their co-religionists. It requires 
courage for Mohammedans not to pray in public, 
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just as it requires courage on the part of Christians 
to be seen praying in the street or public place. 


This praying in public is no criterion of g 
religious life, for | have notices that those who 
parade their praying most are the men least to be 
trusted. 


Of course we find this the same with 
Christians; we naturally fight shy of the religions 
talking lot. In Kashmir anyway religion and life 
have nothing to do with one another; the better- 
living men do not parade their religion, and vice 
versa. 


As one floats down the river one sees many 
bathing from the river steps. They are Brahmans; 
and there they stand knee-deep performing their 
ceremonial ablutions. 


The Hindus generally rise very early. Before 
leaving their beds they lie on their stomachs and 
offer a short prayer. Those who are of a religious 
turn of mind sit square over a clean piece of cloth 
or a carpet of kusba grass or the skin of an 
antelope and tell their beads, reciting a sacred 
Vedic mantra like the Buddhist; or they practise 
concentration of mind or regulation of breath for 
some time. This is done in absolute privacy. Then 
they leave the bedroom and go to the river-side, 
and some of them perform necessary ablutions, 
While others sit for some time on the bank and 
perform daily worship (sendhia). 
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Having stripped himself, the Hindu sits on 
the steps of the bank. First he washes his left foot 
and then the right. This is because the body is 
believed by the Hindus to be androgynous, and 
the left side is considered to have feminine 
characteristics. As woman (shakti) is believed to 
be superior to man, the left foot is washed first. 
And every woman always sits on the left of her 
husband whenever they have to perform a 
religious ceremony. No ceremony is complete 
unless the woman takes part in it. Most Hindus 
worship God in the form of woman. Would that 
these Hindu men would put into practice some at 
least of their doctrines with regard to women, for 
then much of their unnecessary suffering would be 
lessened. Having washed his foot, he holds a 
handful of water and invokes through Vedic 
incantations all the spirits of the sacred rivers, 
such as Ganges, Jamna, Gaya, etc. With this 
water he washes his face, and then his 
Brahmanical thread and the tuft of hair on the top 
of his head with a separate mantra. After this he 
raises his hands with open palms towards the sun, 
invoking Varuna, the God of the air, to make him 
clean. Then he sprinkles water three times 
towards his left. 


After this he places a piece of clay in the 
bank, divides it into three parts, sprinkles water 
over these portions with separate mantras, 
invoking the sun god to cleanse him. He picks up 
the first part and throws it towards all the four 
Points of the compass; with the second part be 
besmears his body, and the third part he throws 
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into the water. Then holding a handful of water he 
steps into the river and begins to bathe. When 
standing in the river he sprinkles water three 
times, in the name of the ancestors, in the name of 
ancient sages of /ndja, and last of all in the name 
of the gods. Then he comes out of the water and 
puts on clothes; and again sits on the bank to 
regulate his breath and perform the remaining part 
of the ceremony. First he inhales a long breath 
through the left nostril, retains it for a few seconds 
and then exhales it very, very slowly through the 
right nostril. It is said that mental calm follows this 
breathing practice which lasts for some time. This 
is done three of four times. The ceremony is 
concluded with special movements of the hands, 
telling of beads and sprinkling of water in a 
peculiar way too redious to be described here. 
That part of the worship, which particularly attracts 
one’s attention, is the squirting of the water from 
their mouths, reminding one of a well-worked fire- 
pump. 


All the way down the river you see 
washings of all sorts. Hindu women are continually 
washing their brass pots. 


_ Hindus may not cook their food in anything 
else but brass utensils; they eat off brass dishes 
and drink out of brass cups. It is amusing to see 
Hindus trying to drink hot tea out of their brass 
Cups, for the metal is always much hotter to the 
lips than the tea. They try to get at their hot drink 
without burning their lips. If they used earthenware 
or china, they could Only use them once, and then 
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they would throw them away as defiled and not 
able to be cleaned. They consider brass can be 
cleaned as other material cannot be cleaned. 
Hence one Sees the Hindu women scrubbing 
away at their brass pots with sand and mud, but 
chiefly one notices at the outside, | suppose 
because it shows most and is easier to clean than 
the inside, especially if the neck is small. By the 
side of the brass scrubber you will see the priest 
with his brass and stone gods, which he has 
brought down to wash, or to perform some 
religious ceremony. 


The priest first invokes the particular god 
through his mantras. Having done that, he begins 
to bathe the god, which he believes to be in that 
idol. He mixes a little milk with water and begins to 
pour it on the top of it, meanwhile he recites a 
certain portion of Vedas called “Rudra mantra.” 
This takes him about twenty minutes or more, 
according to the leisure of the priest. Then he 
wipes the idol with a towel and covers it with 
flowers and rice. He does not necessarily use a 
clean towel. 


Here, again, squais a Hindu. woman 
cleaning a fish with a knife, scraping off its scales 
inside (a Mohammedan, of course, having been 
the sinner who caught and killed the fish), and just 
below her will be a man cleaning his teeth with a 
piece of willow twig (the favourite tooth-brush), 
scooping up the water with his hand, with which he 
gargles. One often wonders how much of the 
inside of the fish or scale gets mixed up with the 
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gargle. He also sniffs water up his nose, and 
altogether has quite a good wash-up. 


Below the mouth-washer the dhobi is 
washing the clothes, which is an amusing sight if 
the clothes do not happen to be one’s Own, as he 
takes up the garments one after another and 
dashes them with all his might on to the Stone 
steps, or on to a smooth rock which he has placed 
in position, on which to smash buttons or anything 
else breakable: then he Squeezes out the 
garments by placing his feet on one end and 
twisting them round with both hands. He now 
spreads out the garments on the muddy bank of 
the river to be bleached by the sun. Whilst he is 
smashing more clothes on the rock he is obliged 
to keep his weather €ye open to be in time to 
Scare off pariah dogs and chickens, which seem to 
take a special delight in walking over anything 
which they should not; or sometimes it is a 
Strolling cow or Brahmanj bull which takes a fancy 
for a towel upon which to try her or his teeth; or *: 
may be a crow has seen a pocket-handkerchief « 
a coloured sock which he thinks would not loc: 
amiss in his nest. Hence a dhobi’s work is not 


altogether €asy when he chooses the riverbank for 
his washing ground. 
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and give quite a picturesque excuse, when, if the 
truth were known, at that particular moment some 
gallant bridegroom would be wearing that very 
article as he parades round the town on his white 
and beautifully caparisoned horse, his handsome 
features being partly hidden by a silver and gold 
veil, and all set off by the final flourish of the 
peacock’s feather on the top of his head. As a 
matter of fact, the dhobis are on the whole a great 
comfort, for they can turn out excellent work, and 
then when you come to the price as compared 
with English laundries it is marvelously cheap. Up 
to a year ago | paid three rupees only for one 
hundred garments washed - i.e., from a pocket- 
handkerchief to a bed sheet - which works out to 
rather more than one half penny per articles; now 
itis more than a penny an article. 


When one is in England paying the washing 
bill one just longs for one’s far dhobi. As a matter 
of fact, they are generally rather thin, but | have 
had the pleasure of having my clothes washed by 
two fat dhobis. One of them was a wise man in 
another matter than in clothes. My wife had taken 
him with the household to our hut in the forest, and 
the washed contentedly, we thought, in the lake. 
But he asked leave one day to return to the city to 
visit his family, promising to be back in three days’ 
time: but he came not back, and in his stead he 
sent his lean old father, with a message to say 
that the neighbourhood of the hut in the forest was 
not healthy on account of the bears and panthers, 
especially the latter, and so he sent his old father 
to do the washing. 
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At every Ghat or yaribal, which means a 
meeting-place of friends, and consists of a flight of 
Stone steps, generally filthy and most abominably 
odoriferous, will be found a large stone with a 
smooth round hole in the centre. This is the Public 
washing-tub in which amateur dhobis wash their 
clothes by trampling on and Squeezing them with 
their feet as grapes are crushed in the wine vats. It 
is a pleasure to see people thus at work, for one 
can be certain that they will have clean feet, which 
is a rare sight in this land. 


Among the many entertainments on the 
riverbanks is the Sight of three or four women or 
girls sitting in a ring presenting their backs to each 
other. Each one seems to be scratching the head 
of the one in front, but, as a matter of fact, they 
have reverted to type, to their ancestors of the 

‘forests, and are relieving one another of irritating 
lodgers - in fact, according to Scout law, each 
doing a good turn. 


It is extraordinary how dirty the Kashmiris 
are, considering the amount of water that is 
around them everywhere, and though washing 
Opportunities are at hand they prefer to wear dirty 
garments. They have told me, when | have 
Suggested washing, that it wears out clothes to 
wash them. Self-respecting women are obliged to 
Wear dirty garments, for it they wore clean ones 
they might to taken for women of loose life. 


| remember my pleasure, when | visited 
Burma, to be Surrounded by clean people in bright 
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colours, and to see women mixing freely with the 
men, and all happy and jolly together, without 
anyone thinking it evil or immodest. Kashmir was 
once like Burma, a Buddhist country. | wonder if 
the people were then clean and jolly like the 


Burmans. 


| have spoken of the unpleasant smells on 
the river, but now and again one is cheered when 
one passes a part of sawyers at work on deodar 
logs, which is at once delightful and refreshing. 
Again, when one passes boats loaded with spices, 
or when meals are being prepared in the evening, 
one has quite a succession of interesting and 
pleasing whiffs. But nevertheless it is as well for a 
man to be armed with a pipe or a cigar, and a 
lady with smelling-bottle, when a trip is made on 
the river or in the streets of Srinagar. 


Practically at ever Ghat you see water- 
carriers at work. Sometimes they are men called 
“bhishties,” or heavenly men, and truly they are 
such in the hot weather. They carry a goat-skin 
and a wooden ladle, but generally this work is 
done by women, which is always pleasing to the 
eye, as the women Calry themselves SO elegantly 
when they carry the terra-cotta-coloured earthen 
jar on their shoulder or head. Water-carrying is 
supposed to be women’s work, but real heavy 
work it is for women. To lift up a large earthenware 
jar full of water from the ground and hoist it up to 
the shoulder or to the top of the head is no light 
task. Times out of number have | seen men 
Standing or sitting close by, but they never will give 
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a helping hand, the reason being that it is not the 
custom, and that’s the end of it. 


We have been so taken up with the life and 
manner of the people on the river banks that we 
have not notices the houses that overhang the 
river, which, though untidy-looking, are often Most 
picturesque. Most of the houses are built with 
wooden frames filled in with brick. Built in this 
manner, they are the better able to withstand 
earthquake shocks than those built of Solid 
masonry. 


If you look at a house just completed by a 
Hindu you will notice an old and broken 
earthenware pot slung from one of the projecting 
beams. This is considered to be most important, 
as it keeps off the evil eye, for when the devil 
notices a nice new-built house he may take a 
fancy to it; but on closer inspection he sees the old 
broken pot attached to it, SO realises that he has 
made a mistake in thinking it to be a new building, 
and hence will not covet it. This belief in the evil 
eye pervades all things, whether it be new-born 
babies or carpets. Mothers purposely keep the 
faces of their children unwashed, to ward off the 
evil eye. When they show you a baby you must 
always make some disparaging remark. The 
mother would be terribly upset if you said the child 
was beautiful or fat. As it is such a delicate matter, 


it is best not to commit oneself, but simply say: 
What a child!” 
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If it is a carpet you will, if you look carefully, 
alwayS find some flaw in it as to colour or pattern 
purposely made. 


The houses as a rule need no flaws 
purposely made in their construction, as they are 
50 often off the straight, and some have large 
props placed against the outside walls to prevent 
their troppling over, presenting often a very 
drunken appearance. When | first started building | 
noticed that the wall under construction was off the 
straight, so asked the mason to place a plumb-line 
against it; but he informed me that Kashmiris did 
not use them, as they could build without troubling 
about such instruments. Europeans might need 
them, but Kashmiris’ eyesight was good, and that 
was sufficient. | finally demonstrated to him that 
his eyes had failed him in this particular instance, 
and impressed this fact on his mind’s eye by 
making him pull the whole of the wall down and 
rebuild it. | believe that | really did convert him to 
believe in plumb-lines, although it did not then 
happen to be one of the customs of the Kashmir 
masons. There are only a few buildings, which 
attract your attention after leaving the Maharajah’s 
palace and the large modern villa close by 
belonging to Raja Sir Hari Singh, the heir-apparent 
and nephew to H.H. the Maharaja. 


One house, a strongly built, pretentious- 
looking edifice of stone and brick, is that of a late 
Governor of thirty years ago, in those days 
notable, as it was the only house in the city that 
possessed glass windows. | can never pass it 
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without thinking of my first call on the great 
personage who then owned it. He kept me waiting 
for half-an-hour, no doubt to impress upon me his 
importance and my nothingness. However, that 
half-hour was not lost time, for his servant 
entertained me by showing to me the wonders of 
the state-room. He drew my attention to a glass 
chandelier, which hung from the ceiling in the 
centre of the room, and tried to make me 
understand the brilliant effect when the Candles 
were lighted. Then he drew my attention to a 
valuable painting, which the Governor had 
procured. It was no less than a German oleograph 
of the Thames at Pangbourne. The servant asked 
me to come to a certain spot in the room from 
where | could get the best view of this wonderful 
painting, he putting his hand to his forehead to 
shield the light form his eyes. |, of course, did the 
Same, and was duly impressed. From there | was 
taken to the south wall, where hung a picture of 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India; this | was asked 
to look at form another Spot, and then, lo and 
behold! instead of the Empress of India, stood a 
black and white English terrier. The servant looked 
at me to enjoy my wonder and Surprise at such a 
marvel. We had hardly finished all the wonders of 
the room when the great man himself entered. 


Lower down the river on the opposite side 
Is the Maharajah’s temple, where the Dharam 
Sabha, Or religious council, meet to discuss 
religious subjects, and to excommunicate those of 
their co-religionists who have broken their caste by 
eating food with Someone not of their caste, or 
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some heinous sin of that description. The temple 
itself is the ordinary square stone building with a 
dome-like spire covered with sheets of tin; the 
inside is 10 x 10 feet, with a pedestal of stone in 
the centre on which stands the stone lingam 
known as the god Shiva. The worshippers bring 
their offerings of milk, sugar, rice and flowers, the 
priest being in attendance to take their money. 
This temple stands in a courtyard with a 
handsome stone stairway to the river, where the 
Dharam Sabha hold their August meetings. 


A little lower down the river on the same 
side and just above the third bridge, called Fathe 
Kadal, is the Church Mission School for girls, and 
a few yards lower down is the C.M.S. High School 
for boys. They are merchants’ houses adapted to 
suit school needs. They overhang the river, and 
with their balconies and _ lattice windows are 
decidedly picturesque. Sometimes will be seen 
boys jumping out of the school windows and off 
the roof into the river, distances varying from 
twenty to fifty feet in height. It is the only building 
in the city besides the palace, which possesses a 
flag. It has to do duty for a school bell. The flag is 
a red one emblazoned with the school crest and 
motto. The crest is crossed paddles and the motto 
is “In all things be men,” which is ever a call to the 
citizens as well as to the boys to wake up and 
“play the game,” of which more anon. 


On the opposite side eof the river is a large 
handsome building, formerly the house of a 
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previous Governor, which remained uninhabiteg 
many years on account of its being haunted. 


Some eighteen years ago Mrs.Annie 
Besant, of Theosophist fame, took pity on the Said 
building when she came to Kashmir On her 
crusade against the Mission School, and filled it 
with three hundred boys whom she Spirited away 
from the Mission Schoo! with the help, not of 
Mahatmas, but with the aid of more corporeal 
beings in the shape of those /ndian and Kashmiri 
officials who had become her followers for the time 
being, like the good old Vicar of Bray, until times 
did alter. Many interesting things happened in 
those days of war, and still more amusing articles 
appeared in the native Press in India, inspired by 
the good lady, about the Kashmir Mission School 
in general and Mr. Biscoe in particular. One spicy 
bit of news, which | am told appeared in forty 
native papers in India, is, | think, worth printing for 
the forty-first time. 


It ran thus : 


“Mr.Biscoe, a missionary in Kashmir, makes 
his Brahman boys drag dead dogs through the 
city.” 


Now this picturesque Proceeding took our 
fancy, and we thought it ought to be immortalised, 
to show that one lie at least was really true. It so 
happened that | possessed an English spaniel, 
Taffy by name, though he did not happen to be a 
Welshman and very seldom a thief. He was withal 
a very loyal dog, for he was ready to die for the 
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Queen. The rest was quite easy. | took Taffy to the 
stables, which are somewhat dilapidated, and 
therefore would look like a house in the city, and 
would make and excellent background. The boys 
were ready with the rope. Taffy went dead for Mrs. 
Besant this time instead of the Queen; the rope 
was tie to Taffy’s hind leg, which the boys 
grasped, and a photographer very kindly did the 
rest. So there were immortalised the words of Mrs. 
Besant copied by forty papers in India, and who 
can say in what other countries this astounding 
news was not spread: “Mr. Biscoe, a missionary in 
Kashmir, makes his Brahman boys drag dead 
dogs through the city.” One of the many untruths 
spread about the country of the mission schools 
was absolutely true, for who could deny it! The 
deed had been photographed, and that, too, 
before the days of laked cinema films were 
thought of. | should like to say that | think Mrs. 
Besant fully believed what was told here by her 
Kashmir and Indian friends, and had not then 
discovered their capacity for manufacturing lies. 
This fact, | think, is interesting as showing how 
some minds, and those clever ones, pick up 
untruths in their search for truth. 


CHAPTER VI 


MODERN KASHMIR AND 


ITS PEOPLE 


By 
C.G.Bruce 


I 


he modern history of Kashmir dates 

from the extension of the British power 
to the Punjab, where the Sikh army had to be 
subdued. 


Gulab Singh was a hill ruler of the Dogra 
country. He was born at Jammu, and was one of 
three warlike brothers who, between them, had 
conquered Ladakh and Baltistan and other 
districts. Gulab Singh, being a wise man, took the 
side of the British, and his reward was one 
altogether out of proportion to his services. He 
was presented with the kingdom of Kashmir on the 
payment of a nominal sum - and absurd sum for 
such a priceless possession. 


The chief motive of the Government was to 
show their displeasure to the Sikhs, and they can 
never have realised what they were doing. 
However, Gulab Singh became the new tuler of 
Kashmir, and was succeeded by his heirs. He left 
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the country in very nearly as bad a state as he 
found it, but. his son was a humane man, and if 
only his officials had been as good as himself 
things would have gone better still. But they were 
grasping and tyrannical, and ground the people 
down to the last gasp. 


The year 1877 was a cruel time. A bad 
season was added to excessive taxation, so that 
the people preferred leaving their crops to rot in 
the ground to gathering what would bring in so 
little profit to themselves. Villages were deserted, 
trade went down, and starvation decreased the 
population. It was only with the last Maharajah that 
a turning loomed in the long lane of Kashmir's 
misfortunes. 


It is now a feudatory state of British India. 
Modern education and methods of commerce are 
being introduced, and the conditions are improving 
very rapidly, chiefly, it must be said, in 
consequence of the direct influence of the British. 


The numbers of travelers who pour into the 
country every year during the summer months are 
doing a great service to Kashmir. They bring in 
money, and they encourage her trades in 
exchange for pleasure and health, but they do 
- more. The breezy, sporting nature of the Sahib, 
the humanising influence of the ladies and 
children, the devoted ministry of the medical 
missionaries, are Wil silently teaching a good 
proportion of the people that whining and cringing 
and untruth are not the characteristics of true men, 
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that endurance and energy are. They meet with 
honest dealing and kindness, and show that they 
have learnt to trust their visitors, for there is hardly 
a merchant who will not send his goods on 
approval, knowing nothing of his customers save 
that they are Sahibs. 


The Maharajah is most courteous too, and 
has allowed camping and building to a very large 
extent in and about his capital, Srinagar (the City 
of the Sun), as well as in the valley and up at 
Gulmarg, which is built on either side of the river 
Jhelum, and has a native population of about 
120,000. The population of Kashmir itself is some 
3,000,000. 


Srinagar reminds one of a large Swiss 
village with its chalet-like houses and mountainous 
background. It also recalls parts of Venice and of 
the river Thames. A strange mixture, and lacking 
of course, in the civilization of all these places. 


The whole picture is fascinating and the 
frame is grand. There are seven wooden bridges 
spanning the river, which, like Venice, counts the 
water as its chief street. It is alive with various river 
craft, plying busily up and down, and even a 
steam-launch or two. The houses are built of wood 
and sun-dried bricks, and look very shaky, but 
seem to withstand the constant slight shocks of 
earthquake better than more solidly built ones. 


The site of the old city was a far healthier 
one. The continual drainage from this town into the 
river, and its low marshy banks, make It very 
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unhealthy during some months of the year. But the 
temptation to build a city on a river is always a 
great one, the advantages are so numerous, and it 
gains in beauty what it loses in health. 


Part of the charm of Srinagar lies in its 
variety. There are Hindu temples, Mohammedan 
mosques, tall-storied, balconied houses and 
shops, with carved lattice windows and doors. 
Bright touches of colour in the spring are given by 
the vines and tulips, which grow everywhere, and 
also by the groups of women at their washing 
down by the river, for some of them wear lovely 
colours. 


The view of Srinagar and the country all 
round which we get from the temple-crowned hill, 
Takht-i-Suleiman, is unique. The city itself, with its 
brown wooden roofs, looks like a large ant-hill; the 
flat meadow-land and a rice-fields, spread out like 
the squares of a chess-board, are intersected by 
Streams and river winding about like silver ribbons, 
and the poplar avenues stretch in long green lines. 
Farther off the lakes gleam bright, and reflect the 
mountains in sapphire and crystal. 


And what of the people of this delightful 
country? | am afraid we have seen that the natural 
untrained Kashmiri was not a strong character. 
Endurance and patience - the chief virtues one 
might imagine all their hardships to have produced 
in them - are even lacking. One of the everyday 
Sights is a great big man sobbing like a noisy child, 
and a whining and cringing manner is far too 
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common. Even when they bear pain or trouble it is 
not bravely borne. They are very lazy, too, and 
ry dirty. What was good enough for their fathers, 
they say; IS good enough for them. 


On the other hand, they are not aggressive, 
and are happy in their family life. They can hardly 
be called truthful, although they have fluent 
tongues, and can make the best of a bad case. 
Still, they are improving, and a great factor in this 
direction is the excellent school for boys under Mr. 
Tyndall Biscoe, who teaches them to be manly as 
well as giving them book learning, and their water 
feats show that some of the rising generation will 
be ashamed of crying. 


But the people of Kashmir are not all of the 
same stock. As we know, the ruler we brought in 
was a Hindu, while a country-people were 
Mohammedan. So we get some distinct types, all 
of whom are now under the Maharajah’s rule. 


; The Sikhs and Dogras are the governing 
classes, who live chiefly in and about the winter 
capital of Jammu. The Pandits , or original Hindus, 
very light in colour, with Aryan features - that is, 
similar to the people of Europe are townfolk and 
clerks. It is their womenfolk who weal the lovely 
purple, green, and red garments, and so we can 
always pick them out in a group of women, for the 
Mohammedans were a long, loose brown woolen 
frock, cut like a long skirt, with wide sleeves rolled 
back. The peasants and farmers are al 
Mohammedans, though some of them elect to be 
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merchants. And all these different people are 
under one rule, though allowed to follow their two 
Separate religions with the same tolerance as Our 
various sects and churches. 


Of course, in sketching the Character of the 
average Kashmiri village, we do not underrate 
those who have, by modern education, raised 
themselves in many ways. Their nobles and gentry 
have a dignified bearing and an appearance of 
culture, which show them to be Superior, and 
some of the Mullahs or priests are men of 
learning. The people are fine physically, and the 
men can carry, if they like, very heavy loads. 


The boatmen, again, are quite a separate 
class of tribe, numbering about 34,000. They are 
called Hangis, and proudly declare they are the 
descendants of Noah. Certainly their boats of 
gabled roof and flat bottom are not unlike the 
famous Noah’s ark of our young days. The 
boatmen, too, have their class distinctions. For 
instance, the floating-garden cultivators, and those 
who reap and transport in their barges the harvest 
of the lake - the waternut are Superior to the other 
bargee folk. The passenger boatmen are lower 
still, and, lowest of all, the fishermen. 


Kashmir has_ its gipsies too, and _ this 
wonderful tribe has many points of likeness, 
whether wandering in the East or the West. They 
go in for leather work, as it is their business to skin 
dead cattle and tan the hides. There are also 
shepherd tribes, but they are nomadic, and are not 
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Kashmiris. Their one idea in life is the well-being 
of their flocks and herds; wherever pasture is 
good, thither lies their path. They sell their milk, 
butter, and wool to the middlemen who retail it. 


One characteristic draws us very closely 
into sympathy with the country-people. They tend 
the graves of their departed relatives and friends 
with respect, and plant iris and narcissus all over 
them. The sweeps of colour one sees in the spring 
are more often than not the cometeries, though 
they are very seldom enclosed by walls. 


The children are dear but dirty: little people. 
Still, they seem to have a good time, and enjoy a 
free life, with every chance to paddle as much as 
they like, and that means a great deal to children. 
They are fond of games, and play hop-scotch and 
tipcat. In Srinagar they are even learning cricket. 
Little girls love their rag dolls, and have little toy 
palanquins for them, and they will act the principal 
events of their simple life in “make believe,” just 
as English children do. 


The people, as a whole, appreciate play- 
acting, and there are troupes of travelling players 
who go from village to village. Their power of 
mimicry and ‘get up’ is excellent. 


Kashmiris are great gossips, and love 
handing on tit-bits of news, which, of course, lose 
nothing in the telling. the wilder the rumour the 
more to their taste. They have their wandering 
minstrels too, but unfortunately, for the sake of 
history or romance, they usually sing on ode to the 
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praise of the most important person present - 
again one of the results of their old days under 
tyranny, when to please and flatter those in Power 
was their first thought. The Kashmiri has always 
an eye for the main chance. 


There are elaborate customs connected 
with the chief events of their lives - birth, marriage, 
and death - and very expensive their customs are. 


We know that charity begins at home, and 
here let us say a good word for the Kashmiri. He 
appears to best advantage in his home life. The 
women are great homekeepers, and are devoted 
to their husbands and large families. The wife is by 
no means a drudge or chattel, but he equal of her 
husband. Indeed, he often stands in an awe of 
her, and if he is prone to weep, she can bandy 
words with another lady in a manner sufficiently 
interesting to hold the close attention and interest 
of the respective husbands. When these wordy 
battles are waged between the boatwomen, who 
apparently have the largest powers of abusive 
language, they will stand on the prows of their 
boats and quarrel till sunset; and if the matter is 
still undecided, a basket overturned on the boat 
floor signifies that the fight will be resumed on the 
next opportunity. Aunts, on both sides of the 
family, are very important people in Kashmir, as 
aunts are often apt to be the world over. 


The staple food of the Kashmiri is rice, and 
the flat field surrounding the lakes for miles are 
excellent for its cultivation, for rice has to be 
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irrigated while it is growing, and the natives wade 
about in these little terraces of muddy water 
dibbling in the young rice plants from the seedling 
bed, where it stands in thick emerald green. 


Other food stuffs are barley, wheat, water- 
nuts, and walnuts ground into flour, milk, fruit and 
eggs are also abundant, as well as vegetables. 
Probably no better natural food stores exist than in 
Kashmir. The climate is what we describe as 
temperate, never too hot except in the lowest part 
of the valley, and never too cold in inhabited parts. 
The Gujars of grazers Move out to huts in the hills 
during the hot weather, for the sake of good 
pasture for their beasts, and wind their way down 
to the plains for the same purpose in the winter 
months. 


Srinagar enjoys what we should call a good 
English winter. Frost or snow, sleet and rain, play 
the changes, but the blessings of these when 
exercised in moderation can only be appreciated 
by people who have experienced a climate which 
is only cool for two months in the year. But severe 
winters can make the life of the people very hard. 
Their houses are not built to resist either excess in 
heat or cold. There is no glass to the windows: In 
the summer, their pretty open lattice lets in flies, 
and in the winter, though they seal them over with 
paper, that is not enough to keep out the bitter 
frost. Every Kashmin, man, woman, and child, 
possesses, however, 2 little wicker-covered 
earthenware pot, shaped like a round basket. Into 
this they put hot embers OF charcoal, and then 
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crouch over it. At night they may even Sleep with 
these Kangris in their bosoms, and Severe burns 
and sores are constant results. 


Some of the old sages of Kashmiri declare 
that the winters are now not so severe as in their 
young days. We hear such remarks on many 
Subjects from venerable friends in our own 
country, and they would seem to be right. We 
seldom nowadays hear of the Thames being 
frozen over, of four-in-hands being driven across 
it, or of the vicar at the head of his people 
marching over from one bank to the other. 
Perhaps the climate in Kashmir is becoming 
milder, but the winters re still quite severe enough 
for windows without glass. 


The people of Srinagar have other foes to 
fight besides cold winters, and the greater 
because they will not try to conquer them. They 
will try to keep themselves warm, but they will no 
attempt to keep themselves clean. The dirt and 
insanitary condition of the city is so bad that when 
any sickness comes it finds open arms of 
welcome. 


Cholera is the great terror of the Kashmiris, 
and yet they will do nothing to avoid or prevent its 
Spread. They drink the dirty river water into which 
the drains of the city fall, and where they wash 
their dirty clothes. They eat overripe fruit rotting in 
the sun and fly-blown. Worst of all, they resent any 
attempt to improve their ways. 
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Now and then a fire, caused most likely by 
an overtuned kangri, will sweep through streets of 
the city, and one would imagine that good might in 
these cases COME out of evil. But the houses are 
built up again in the same way, narrow and poky, 
and dirt once more reigns supreme. 


Other foes, which not only Kashmir but 
other countries have to endure, are visitations by 
earthquake, flood and famine. These convulsions 
of our earth, which still distress mankind, are felt 
all along the Himalayas, which are called “young,” 
geologically speaking Kashmir has often suffered 
from these terrifying shocks, and the ruined 
condition of the temples is no doubt partly due to 
damage by earthquake. Famine and flood are 
more possible to fight, as provision should be 
made in case of bad seasons, and flood should be 
more intelligently guarded against, though it 
cannot be entirely prevented. 


There is one very bad system in the 
administration of Kashmir. The people of the city 
are held to be first importance. The peasants must 
provide for them, and may then profit by the 
remainder of their crops. Grain is bought by the 
State at a price which partly pays the farmer, and 
is sold again at cheaper rates to the townsfolk, 
who now look on themselves as favoured mortals 
and expect this and other favours as their right, 
not the least ashamed of their pauperism. They 
are certainly not as comfortably housed as the 
agricultural people, who, in their cottages 
surrounded by orchard and garden, and with 
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ample space instead of being crowded to 


eth 
have at first sight much the best of it. sg! 


But in hard years the peasants suffer by 
comparison with the city folk. Perhaps the general 
progressive trend of government will recognise 
this evil, and insist on good living wages and 
encourage thrift and self-respect. 


The language of Kashmir is quite distinct 
from that of /ndia. It is chiefly composed of words 
from the Sanskrit, a good many Persian, a few 
Arabic and Panjabi, and also a few Urdu, the 
Camp language of /ndia. Ordinary travelers like 
Ourselves, who only know the _ latter very 
indifferently, will do well to take and interpreter 
with them into the valleys where they intend to 
march and camp. The pony-men as a rule act as 
interpreters, but they are also usually great 
rascals. The country-folk speak Kashmiri only, 
though, of course, merchants and the head-men of 
villages are able to understand Urdu. The 
educated classes know Persian as well as these 
other languages, and English is now being taught 
in the city schools. 
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EVE IN ASIATIC EDEN 
By 


S.N.Dhar 


II 


The long-fabled beauty of women of 
Kashmir has been acclaimed by both Eastern and 
Western poets and other observant visitors who 
have placed her as the best type of oriental 
womanhood due to her suppleness, attractiveness 
and charm. 


Eve OF E\DEN 


“The eyes of a beautiful Kashmir’ woman 
have such an urgency mingled with pathos, that 
you look into them a you would look into spring 
waters, wondering.” Thus does James Milne wax 
eloquent over the expressive eyes of a Kashmin 
woman, whom he calls “a primal creature of her 
Garden of Eden.” Indeed she is one of the 
beautiful specimens of the delicate femininity of 
India. Generally large, lustrous and almond- 
shaped, the eyes of the Eve of Eden of Asia 
gather great charm, when her eyelashes are 
bathed with collyrium and antimony and stone and 
other trinkets and silver earrings heighten the 
effect. 
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FEATURES AND CoOMPLEXIon 
ee ES OMPLEXION 


Sir Francis Younghusband ASSUres the 
visitor that “he will often see Strikingly handsome 
women, with clear-cut features, large dark eyes 
with marked eye-brows and general Jewish 
appearance.” Their Jewish features belie the 
theories of Kashmiris being the descendants of the 
Lost Tribe of /srael. 


Kashmiri women have “an English rosiness 
of complexion behind the Eastern tan.” This 
original blend of the East and the West in the 
person of “Eve in a Kashmir Eden” has fitly won 
poetical tribute from many an observant traveler, 
who marks the Greeks profile of the face and 
reflectively remembers that Alexander and_ his 
victorious armies passed through the Eden of Asia 
and left many of his soldiers to settle in the land of 
beauties, natural and human. George Forster, who 
visited Kashmir in 1783, matched Kashmiri women 
with “brunettes in the South of France” in their 
complexion and beauty. Co. Dow found them 
“enchantingly beautiful.” 


The majority of women in Kashmir, the 
peasant women, due to their hard occupation in 
farm and field, have a sunburnt complexion that 
has quite lost the attractive rosy hue, which adorns 
it in early youth. Her complexion of the so-called 
Kashmiri Panditani and the Muslim woman of the 
middle class. But her fine white teeth, her graceful 
form and her delicate features, more than make up 
the loss in her complexion. 
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“tindu women often have refined faces and 
gentle manners and they are fairer than the 
Mohammedan,” so writes Dr. Neve about Kashmiri 
Panditains. That is so because they lead indoor 
lives but their health level is very much lower than 
that of their Muslim sisters. 


Boatman Or THE JHELUM 


Hanjis, the boat-folk of Kashmir, are Muslim 
but their life and manners are strangely different 
from their community. May be they have gypsy 
streaks in their blood, or that they have Noah as 
their ancestor, on the pattern of whose legendary 
Ark their boats are designed. Boatman and their 
women possess distinctive characteristics. 


James Milne has also remarked the 
“handsome appearance and the picturesque air,” 
of the boatwoman who ferries you across the 
Jhelum and into the lovely Dal Lake, bordered by 
the well-known Moghul Gardens. Her smart, easy 
movements and alert mien, when she sits at the 
helm of the Doonga or houseboat, attracts the 
notice of visitors who admire her excellent 
physique. She is also smart in her wordy, 
harmless and noisy battle with other boatwoman. 
These high-pitched conversational feats, wherein 
powers of high flown abusive language are very 
well demonstrated, last for hours and are 
sometimes adjourned from dav to day. Of course, 
like every Kashmin woman, she is a great gossip a 
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hobby that trains her tongue in fluency ang 
sharpness. 


The boatwoman’s head dress of red Cloth 
overhanging with a pinscarf, covering the plaits or 
the back, does not fail to command notice. |t Offers 
a sharp contrast to her white complexion . 
obviously the gift of an open-air life in the boat 
wherein the sun does not tan her complexion and 
the cool breeze heightens the ruddy colour of her 
cheeks. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Besides being farmers and boatmen, the 
women of Kashmir carry on many occupations. 
They are the milk women, fair-complexioned, erect 
and healthy, wearing stone and silver necklaces. It 
delights you to see her balancing her big earthen 
milk pots or spacious baskets, containing 
cowdung, on her head. Women help their 
husbands in raising vegetables. Early morning 
they come to the city and town, skillfully balancing 
big baskets of vegetables on their heads. 


Gujars, the migratory herdsmen of Kashmir, 
are a race by themselves. They are tall, fair and 
have Aryan features. Their women are very 
beautiful, graceful and smart. The nomadic, active 
life that they lead gives them a ruddy complexion. 
Black or blur overalls, large silver earrings and 
stone or bead necklaces become them very well. 
They are experts at handling their huge flocks of 
sheep and cattle. It is interestina to watch them 
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settling UP and managing their modest 
encampments on high altitudes. Their gypsy life is 
picturesque. 


It is also interesting to watch village women 
pounding paddy in spacious wooden mortars with 
big pestles. One woman straightens herself and 
lifts the pestle high to bring it down with a crash in 
the mortar, which contains paddy. Then she lifts it 
up, while the other woman facing her, throws her 
pestle in the mortar similarly. This occupation 
gives them healthy exercise. She does the 
fetching of water from the nearby source of water. 


At most of their occupations, Kashmiri 
women sing chorus folksongs. But the drudgery of 
these occupations, to which they are per necessity 
driven from very early childhood, coupled with 
early childbearing, damages _ their looks 
prematurely. 


DRESS 


Formerly both Hindu and Muslim ladies of 
the middle class used to live in purdah. Now Hindu 
ladies in Kashmir proper have completely dropped 
the use of purdah. Some of their sisters in Jammu, 
however, still use it. Kashmiri Muslim ladies of the 
middle class mostly still live in purdah, so that lead 
cloistered lives. 


The Kashmiri Panditain wears the gaudy 
pheran, the ample Kashmiri gown, hemmed with a 
border and hanging in awkward folds. She has, as 
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an offshoot of Hindu Reform movements, taken { 
the /ndian type of dress in order to align herser 
with the progressive women of her country. The 
picturesque pheran is not going out of use with the 
Muslim women. These pherans are, as Mrs.Freda 
Bedi remarked last year in the presence of the 
writer, “just devices invented by the exploiting and 
jealous male to disguise the beauty of the 
Kashmiri woman.” They serve - as the writer 
commented in the December 1944 issue of the 
Northern /ndia Observer - that unaesthetic 
purpose eminently well! 


The head-dress that the Muslim women 
wear is peculiar. The kasaba, as it is called, is a 
turban-like, red head-dress, held tight with pins to 
which is fastened a bonnet of cotton print or 
embroidered cloth, that covers the pendant 
tresses. It is worn by Muslim women after . 
marriage. Such of the Panditains, who still wear 
the picturesque pheran, continue the head-dress, 
tar-ganga that goes with it. Unlike, the kasaba, it is 
white and only a few pins are used to keep it in 
place. The pendant bonnet used over it falls to the 
heels. 


Unmarried girls wear skull caps, which are 
sometimes worked with lace. Peasant girls and 
women have their hair spread over the forehead 
and sides in a large number of skillfully woven 
plaits, which are tied into a knot and covered by a 
course tassel on the back. Large silver or metal 
earrings and necklaces besmear their skin neal 
the ears. Silver bracelets and glassy bangles 
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make a jingling sound when she scours the 
utensils by the riverside or carries water from 
there. Home-made grass shoes are much in use. 
She wears leather sandals, if she can afford them. 


HeR FUTURE 


Mrs. Bruce strikes the nail on the head hen 
she says, “The women are great homekeepers 
and are devoted to their husbands and large 
families. The wife is, by no means, a drudge or 
chattel, but the equal of her husband.” 


Kashmiri women are not clean in their 
personal habits. They know and observe ever SO 
little of sanitation and hygienic living habits 
perhaps the climate is partly responsible for that. 
Her deplorable ignorance and appalling illiteracy 
are responsible for the faulty upbringing of her 
children who soon lose their “winsome looks.” A 
great change is afoot already. Women in Kashmir 
are leaning to be hygienic and progressive. The 
spread of female education is steadily evolving the 
enlightened type of woman, who rallies under such 
organisations as Woman's Welfare Trust and local 
branch of All-India Women’s Conference, presided 
over by Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, who tries her 
best to better the lot of her less fortunate sisters. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BRAHMANS AND SADHUS 
By 
C.E.Tyndale Biscoe 


hen a Brahman takes up work as a 

clerk in the State service, which is the 
ambition of most of them, he dresses very much 
like the babu of India - he dons _ tight-fitting 
trousers. If he is able to dress in the height of 
fashion the legs of his trousers will be a foot or 
more longer than his legs, and have to dispose of 
themselves in many folds and creases at his 
ankles. Moreover the trousers must fit round the 
legs like a glove; so tight must they be that the 
only way to get them to pass the heel is by means 
of a highly glazed piece of paper, a shoe-horn beig 
too thick and clumsy for the operation. Instead of a 
pheron he wears a coat and waistcoat, which are 
generally of black alpaca; below the waistcoat he 
puts on a cotton shirt, which is worn outside and 
not inside the trousers, as is the fashion in the 
West. This custom is important, for by wearing the 
shirt outside he always has a towel and pocket - 
handkerchief at hand. Although he adopts a 
Western shirt, he very seldom runs to a collar and 
tie: if he has taken to a collar he generally forgets 
to sent it to the wash. He usually wear the Eastern 
shoe with socks, but nowadays patent-leather 
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shoes have come into fashion, but he usy 
forgets to lace them. Although this kit Strikes : N 
as a great mix-up of the East and We Hg 


See St, yet it jg 
infinitely preferable to the unsightly and unman| 


When the Brahman clerk 90es to his house 
in the evening the easts off his day dress and goes 
back to the dress of his forefathers, for in that kit 
alone can he really feel at home. 


The manner of the Brahman putting on and 
taking off his garments is a true picture of his 
inside. When he is in his home he is an out-and- 
out Easterner in manner, customs and beliefs, but 
when he is in his office you might think by his talk 
that he had taken on Western ideas and beliefs, 
but it is not So, they mean nothing more to him 
than does his babu dress. 


| have often marveled at their powers of 
acting, for they are great, and in their power to 
keep it up. 


Many a time and oft have | seen my fellow- 
countrymen taken in by their consummate acting 
and patience in order to gain their ends, and have 
likewise been duped myself. They are great 
readers of character, and find out your strong oF 
Weak points very quickly. They are past masters ‘1 
the art of flattery. | have seen many Europeans fa 
before it, and through flattering become _ the 
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ersonal confidants of -their-masters, to the 
detriment of any honest men in their department. 
in all my time in Kashmir nothing has distressed 
me more than to see my fellow-countrymen done 
down by these clever flatterers, for over and over 
again have | seen in consequence of it the honest 
men go under and the scoundrels flourishing. | can 
say further that | have seen honest men utterly 
beggared, and | know of several scoundrels now 
rejoicing in their riches who ought to be in goal. 


Many years ago at a ruridecanal meeting in 
London we were discussing how best to deal with 
that class of sharper who trades on religion in 
order to procure charity out of the tender-hearted, 
and giving our experiences how we ourselves had 
been taken in by them. When a certain padre 
stood up and told the house that as for himself he 
had always proved to be a match for them and 
had never been taken in, this statement was 
received with a roar of laughter, as this particular 
man was known to be as easy prey to the cadger, 
simply because he thought himself infallible. | fear 
we only hurt the feelings of this padre and were 
unable to shake the faith that was in him. It is a 
misfortune for anyone in English to believe himself 
to be a cadger-proof, but it is absolutely disastrous 
for those in authority in India to consider 
themselves proof against flatterers and intriguers, 
for it leads to so much unnecessary sufferings and 
injustice. 


| will give and instance of @ simple case 
when | was not taken in. 
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A Brahman holy man, generally known as 
Sadhu, visited me one morning, Saying that he 
was interested in Christianity, and that he had 
heard what a wonderfully godly man} Was, etc 
efc., and would | give him a Holy Bible so that he 
might study it himself, and also asked me to 
appoint a time when he might come and Study it 
with me. He was a curious object to look at : he 
was tall and thin, with long, tapering fingers, and 
long nails; the hair on his face, which was red, 
Stuck out at a right angle, which gave the 
impression that one was looking at the sun in all 
its glory with red rays shooting forth, or it might be 
a halo around this saint’s head. | did not rise to the 
Sadhu’s pious request, as | felt that he had 
something much nearer his heart than the Bible. 
He seeing that | was not in a Suitable religious 
mood asked leave to go. He came again some 
days after, and finding me in a mood a that he 
thought more in tune with the thoughts in his own 
heart, after a short preface of flattery he came 
wonderfully quickly to the point, which was this: 
Would | grant his son a scholarship if he sent him 
to the Mission School? | asked him why he 
thought that | should give his son a scholarship. 


“Because,” said he, “I am a holy man, and 
worship God all day long under a cheddar tree, 
and therefore cannot support my family.” 


“But,” | said, “surely if you are a holy man 
and worship God your first duty would be to take 
care of your wife and family.” 
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“No,” said he, “for | have renounced them 
all, and spend my days sitting under a cheddar- 
tree thinking of God.” 


| answered that | could be no party to such 
a life, for a husband’s and father’s first duty must 
be to his wife and family. But he failed to see my 
point of view and pressed for the scholarship. So, 
to cut the story short, we came to a practical 
agreement. | promised to give his son a 
scholarship if he on his part would give up wasting 
his whole day sitting under a tree and would 
instead get to work and earn a livelihood — for 
himself and family. 


He would not close with this offer, so we 
parted. About a year after this interview a tall, thin 
gentleman with a clean-shaven face, dressed in 
the ordinary babu’s dress, with his shirt outside his 
trousers, and | think he had patent-leather shoes 
with laces untied, came up to me with a broad grin 
and held out his hand for me to shake. | racked my 
brain to think who my visitor could possibly be; 
that he knew me was evident from his broad grin; 
but it was not until | had grasped that tapering, 
musclesless hand that | tumbled to it. It was my 
scholarship-wanting friend, the holy Sadhu, but the 
red halo had departed. He was but a common oF 
garden clerk in State service who stood before 
me. He had fulfilled his part of the bargain: He had 
given up a Sadhu’s life for pen-driving and was 
receiving a monthly salary whereby he could 
support his family. So the bargain was clenched. 
His son came to school as a scholar and proved 
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himself to be an exceptionally intelligent the police 
and supports his mother, as my friend the Sadhy 
has passed to the greater life, into the Beyond. 


Talking of Sadhus, every summer about the 
month of July the Sadhus swarm in from India, 
and pass through Srinagar on their way to the 
sacred cave of Amar Nath, the Lord of Life, which 
is situated in a mountain about six march from 
Srinagar at a height of 13,000 feet. They arrive in 
there hundreds, a noisy lot of yellow-and-orange- 
robed or naked follows, smeared with ashes. In 
the city one sees them marching in parties of ten 
or more, blowing their conch shells and waving 
bright red iron tridents, and holding out their brass 
bowls for alms. Crowding into the country as they 
do, they sometimes bring cholera with them and 
Start and epidemic causing thousands of deaths. 
On one occasion when they had brought in 
cholera Dr.Neve spoke to one on this subject, and 
he answered: “All men have to die some time or 
other. | die, you die, we all die, so what does it 
matter?” | have watched them often in cholera 
epidemics, when everyone is scared, and is in 
need of hearing and comforting. These naked, 
holy fellows march in parties of a dozen or so, in 
Single file, shouting, stamping their feet in time as 
they go from house to house, collecting alms, 
telling the women that they will die if they do not 
Pay Up properly. Their appearance is enough to 
frighten the women, for they have long matted 
hair, and their faces and bodies are smeared with 
ashes, and very often they are drunk with bang or 
opium. The Hindus give them great reverence, for 
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they are afraid of their curses. It is not only the 
ignorant people, but the educated Hindus also, 
who give the Sadhus great reverence. Much 
money is spent by rajas and others on them. An 
Indian gentleman speaking at a meeting for the 
C.0.S. said the £13,000,000 is spent on them 
annually. 


| was returning one night from.a Hindu 
reform club meeting with an educated Hindu who 
had been delivering himself on his ideas on 
temperance, and he asked me if | knew a certain 
holy man named Ram Chand. He was somewhat 
shocked at my ignorance when | said that | had 
never heard of his holiness, “For,” said he, “this 
man is a very holy man, and | always go to him for 
advice.” | asked him in what ways Ram Chand 
showed his holiness; did he help the poor oF 
relieve widows in their distress? “Oh no,” he said, 
“he does not do anything, for he is such a holy 
man?” “Why,” said he, “he can hold his breath for 
three minutes.” My companion then looked at me 
hard to see how | took this astounding news, this 
marvelous proof of holiness. | fear | am very 
mundane, so | could not work up any enthusiasm 
over it. Now it might have been different if he had 
told me that his holy man could swim under water 
for three minutes and make some use of his power 
of not breathing by saving the life of drowning 
persons, but | suppose if he did that no one would 
go to him for advice, and no rupees would come 
his way. 
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| fear the Sadhus that | have seen have not 
impressed me with the idea of holiness; No, not 
even when | have seen them lying on their beds of 
spikes, or those who have kept their fists closeq 
and allowed their finger-nails to grow through their 
hands, or any of their many self-inflicted tortures. 
There is no doubt that there are some really holy 
men amongst them, but they are crowded out by 
the baser sort. | should like to mention one who 
showed himself to be an honest man and a 
sportsman. 


A certain yellow-robed and much-traveled 
Sadhu visited Kashmir with his cheelas. He had 
traveled in Europe and America, and was highly 
educated. At the time of his visit a certain section 
of the Brahman community were very anxious to 
obtain his aid in establishing a Brahman school, so 
they asked him to attend a public meeting at their 
big temple so that he might add his weight to the 
Scheme. During the proceedings the President 
made some false statements concerning the 
Mission School, which the Sadhu accepted as 


true, and therefore spoke against the Mission 
School. 


Our headmaster having heard this went to 
See him, and invited him to the Mission School in 
order that he might see for himself. He accepted 
the invitation and brought with him one of his 
Cheelas who had been a student in the Mission 
School. He became greatly interested in all he saw 
and heard, with the result that he called a meeting 
of the Brahmans in the temple and delivered @ 
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lecture on the methods of the teaching given in the 
Mission School, backing it up by giving his 
experience of the schools in the West. He than 
advised all parents to send their boys to the 
Mission School instead of establishing a brahman 
school, and finally called upon the President to 
withdraw his words uttered at the last public 
meeting and to apologize. 


| give the case of a Sadhu acting in a 
gallant manner. It was told to me first-hand by an 
old lady. It happened at the commencement of the 
Indian Mutiny in May 4857. She was then a girl of - 
seventeen, and was with a party of eight others 
who had managed to escape out of Delhi and 
were trying to reach Meerut. They had been in 
hiding all day and were commencing their march 
about sundown, and in keeping away from the 
main roads they came upon a Sadhu in the jungle. 
This man, seeing their distress, for they had been 
on the tramp for seven days, took pity on them 
and refreshed them with what food he had. They 
had not been with him long when a party of the 
mutineers’ cavalry discovered them, rode up and 
commanded the Sadhu to give up his visitors, 
which he refused to do, so the mutineers said that 
they would take them without his leave. The 
Sadhu had put his visitors in his hut and 
sanctuary, and dared the soldiers to enter under 
the penalty of dire punishment which would follow 
his curses. The mutineers feared to disobey the 
Sadhu, so the party of British fugitives We'® saved. 
The old lady told me that in gratitude to that gallant 
Sadhu she always had a warm corner in her heart 
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for this class of holy men, and never refused alms 
to those who asked help from her. 


Most of the Sadhus that we see in Kashmir 
are those who come from /ndia in the summer. 
time, whereas the Kashmiri Sadhus generally sit 
under a tree, or some spot considered to be holy, 
and are visited by their devotees, to whom they 
give ghostly advice. Schoolboys visit them before 
going in for public examinations to seek their aid in 
passing. To some they promise success for so 
much money aid in advance; to others they 
promise success if they will walk round some 
sacred spot a certain number of times to visit the 
goddess of learning at her shrine, which is some 
ten miles from Srinagar. You can see quite a 
number of students turning their feet that way. As 
a matter of fact, it is really good advice, as the 
examinees read their books continually all day and 
through a great part of the night. In order to keep 
themselves awake they tie their top-knots to a nail 
in the wall, so that their nodding heads may be 
kept in order. So the advice to go on a twenty-mile 
walk is really excellent, though the Sadhus are not 
aware of their wisdom in that respect. 


One boy was absolutely worn out before 
the examination, as the Sadhu had ordered him to 
walk round the Hari Parbat hill three times during 
the night. The journey in the day-time would not be 
of any benefit to him; it must be every night for 
seven nights in succession. He was. in 
consequence ploughed and very miserable, for, aS 
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ne said, he had paid the Sadhu many rupees 
which the Sadhu would not return. 


The faith that these people have in their 
holy men is astonishing, considering the number 
of times they are fooled and swindled by them. We 
will now leave the holy men sitting under trees and 
thinking of God and return for a last look at the 
people in the bazaars. Hitherto | have spoken 
chiefly of the men, because it is chiefly men that 
you meet in the bazaars. The upperclass women 
never leave their houses except after dark, with 
the exception of the few who for certain urgent 
reasons are obliged to leave their houses, when 
they will wear a “burka’. \t is white cotton cape, 
which reaches from the top of the head to the feet. 
There is a sort of trellis window, about four inches 
square, made of coloured cord, through which 
they see the world. Women whose business in the 
street prevents. their covering themselves up in 
this way will, when you pass, cover their faces with 
the shawl that every woman has on her head, and 
Will generally turn their faces to the wall. They 
have been taught always to get out of the way to 
make room for men. It is of continual interest to 
me to read the character of the men in this matter. 
Few men will make way for a woman, but will 
always make room for the swaggering Brahman 
bull and the cow, and more often than not for the 
pariah dog, for the former have horns and the 
latter sharp teeth. The man with the proud look 
and high stomach carries all before him, until he 
meets a man who has a higher stomach than his 
own or the Brahmani bull. 
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A friend of mine, a subaltern of small 
stature, was crossing one of the bridges, Keeping 
the centre of the road. An Afghan who was of 
great stature was also crossing the bridge in the 
opposite direction; he also had chosen the centre 
of the road. Neither of them would give Way to the 
other, so their bodies met. Before the Subaltern 
could wink he found himself under the great arm of 
the Afghan, who continued his triumphant march 
down the centre of the bridge, Carrying the 
subaltern’s legs to the fore and head to the stern 
until he reached the end of the bridge, and then 
deposited him right side up in the street, What did 
the subaltern do next? is the natural question. 
Well, he did the only thing to be done under the 
circumstance, considering their relative sizes and 
strength: he took it in good part, as if he had quite 
enjoyed his ride. 


Srinagar is an interesting city from a human 
point of view. | enjoy the people and their humour, 
as | hate the filth and stench of their streets. 


There is hope for improvement, as of late 
there have come into the municipality some keen 
and intelligent citizens who want to get a move on, 
and are backing up the President in his arduous 
duties in fighting prejudice, custom and 
dishonesty; but at present it is like driving a coach 
and four with brakes on all four wheels and only 
one of the four horses wishing to pull. This is 
better than it used to be, for then the driver himself 


did not wish the coach to move. So we live in 
hope. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HINDU CUSTOMS 
By 
C.E.Tyndale Biscoe 


few weeks before delivery the woman 

with child is sent to the husband's 
house with a few pots full of curd, which is 
distributed among the husband’s relatives. The 
woman is given new clothes by her father on this 
occasion. 


On the sixth day after delivery the patient 
has a warm bath, the water being mixed with 
certain drugs having medicinal quality, and her 
mother’s relatives pay her visits. 


During the first eleven days the visitors are 
not allowed to eat or drink in the house, with the 
exception of the very near relatives, as the house 
is considered infections and unclean. On the 
eleventh day the patient puts on New clothes, 
made for her by her husband. Fhe new born babe 
is given its name and a ceremony Is performed. 
The priest brings his horoscope and receives a 
good tip if it is a male child. The horoscope !s a 
scroll of paper showing the planets that are 
favourable or unfavourable to the baby. 


The oldest woman of the household 
procures a few pieces of birch bark. She rolls them 
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up and then assembles the family together. The 
pieces are then burnt, and the burning pieces are 
revolved several times round the head of each 
member in turn, while the old lady keeps on 
reciting the verse: “This is a good omen, may it 
recure.” 


For the shaving of the head of the child no 
definite time is fixed. The relatives are invited to a 
feast. The family priest also receives his dues. 
New clothes are made for the mother, the child 
and the nearest relatives. Even the barber 
receives his share. 


The Thread Ceremony: Some days, not 
exceeding two weeks, before the day fixed for the 
ceremony the whole house is cleaned and white- 
washed. It is called Gher-Navii. After this 
ceremony the woman go round to invite their 
relatives and receive money as a good omen. 
They hold regular nightly concerts, sometimes 
lasting for the whole night. 


Henna Ceremony: This takes place two 
days before the thread ceremony. On this day the 
hands of the boy and his women relatives are 
dyed red. The aunt receives a tip for performing 
the office. 


One day before the chief ceremony of the 
Holy Thread the male relatives, neighbours and 
friends are invited; each man pays the host an 
eight-anna piece or a rupee as a good omen. On 
oe occasion, generally, a lamb is sacrificed to the 
gods. 
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On this day women sing day and night 
without stopping. Generally they divide themselves 
into parties and sing by turns. They are given 
sumptuous feasts. The whole arrangement is in 
the hands of women. The aunt plays the most 
important part during the day. An altar is erected 
the priests chant vedas, and incense is burnt 
regularly. At nightfall the boy is taken to the river 
bank to perform certain ceremonies. While he is 
away, his mother, aunt and other female relatives 
dance in the circle in the compound, for each 
revolution the female spectators have to pay one 
pice or more according to their financial 
conditions. In this way the twice-born receives his 
second birth. This ceremony is usually performed 
before year of the boy's age. 


Marriages are arranged by middlemen, who 
are first class liars. The house is white-washed, as 
in the case of the thread ceremony. This also is: 
divided into three chief days - henna ceremony 
and devagun and the wedding ceremony. Women 
do the work, as in the former ceremony. The chief 
day is called /ugan (marriage). The wedding 
procession goes to the bride’s house. Again an 
altar is erected, and incense is kept burning. The 
priests chant vedas. The husband and the wife are 
made to swear to hold each other as one body 
and one soul. Through mantras their bodies and 
souls are united. They are never to separate, 
neither in this world not in the next. The woman Is 
called urdangi (half body - left side of the man). 
After the marriage is over the wedding-party !s 
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given a feast, vegetable food only being serveg. 
then they leave the house with the bride. Wher, 
they reach the bridegroom’s house the’ doors are 
closed against them by the bride’s father. The 
bridegroom are summoned by the bride’s father. 
The bridegroom is given some rupees, and then 
the married couple are sent back on the same 
night. The bride spends a few days, not exceeding 
a week, in her husband’s house, and then returns 
to her father and spends some time there also. 
Every time the father wishes to see his daughter 
he has to pay some cash. 


If both the bride and the bridegroom are of 
adult age they live as husband and wife, if not, the 
bride wears a gold-embroidered cap and sleeps in 
a separate room till they attain maturity. On that 
occasion another ceremony is performed, without 
the priest. This is called “Zuge,” or marriage 
proper. On this occasion also the bride’s father 
has to invite his son-in-law to his house and spend 
a good deal of money on feasts. 


Till the death of the husband’s parents the 
couple are not allowed to speak in public with 
each other, or at least till they have children. 


The wife has to obey implicitly the behests 
of her mother-in-law or her sister-in-law, if the 
latter happens to be older than her husband. She 
has to rise early, and in case of poverty clean the 
house, fetch water, cook food and to sundry other 
things. Wives are, generally speaking, affectionate 
and devoted to their husbands. 
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Children are generally subservient to the 
will of their elders. But Western education has not 
left the child-world without the touch of its magic 
wand. They too want to be free; and as most of 
their parents are ignorant it has been rendered 
difficult for them to control their children. 


The ceremonies performed at the time of 
death of a Hindu are as follows:- The body is 
washed with warm water and wrapped in a piece 
of new cloth. A little ceremony is performed 
outside the house. The son or the brother or the 
nearest relative has to attend the ceremony. When 
it is over the body is placed on a plank and carried 
to the cremating ground. The men that accompany 
it continue chanting: “Sheo, Sheo Shamboo,” ete. 
(‘O God of Peace, forgive our sins’). After the 
body is removed the priest covers a small piece of 
ground inside the house with flour and places a 
basket over it with a lamp kept burning inside. He 
pretends to discover what body the soul has been 
changed into by reading the impression made on 
the flour. The body is then burnt in a peculiar way. 
The men come back, wash themselves in the 
river, burn a little fire on the river bank, turn round 
it seven times and then go to their houses. On the 
third day the son of the deceased visits the ashes 
of his father and brings a few bones, called 
“flowers,” which are kept in the house till they are 
thrown into the Ganges, OF a lake at Gangabal 
which is supposed to possess the same merit as 
the Ganges (Ganga = Ganges). 
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When the body of deceased Hindy jg 
carried to the cremating ground it is laid down ina 
corner, while certain elaborate ceremonies are 
performed, which may be very briefly stated here. 


The soul is translated to the world of spirits 
for purification. There it is given an astral body and 
allowed to soar to higher and finer spheres, 
according to its moral worth. 


Peculiar Customs: lf anyone leaves his house 
first thing in the morning and an old, ugly woman, 
or a one eyed person, or a dog or donkey happen 
to come from the opposite direction, the 
unfortunate person will have either to retrace his 
steps or pass the time in great anxiety, fearing 
some misfortune. Educated men pay no attention 
to this nonsense, or pretend that they do not. 


Pund or Sneeze: Superstitious persons will never 
begin to do anything if someone sneezes. Rogues 
sometimes sneeze on purpose, in order to annoy 
others. They quietly put a straw into their noses 
and sneeze. 


Crows, owls and kites are ominous birds, 
while bulbuls, swallows and hoopoes_ are 
considered fortune. The bulbul is considered to be 
the messenger bird: its chirp is supposed to 
foretell some guest. 


_ When a person falls seriously ill the 
patient's relatives take a vow to offer a sacrifice, 
and a fat lamb is brought before the priest, who 
lays the sins of the patient on it. It is then either 
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killed oF set free in some forest. The latter is very 
rare, though preferred to the former. This sacrifice 
is called “Raja Kat.” 


Small-pox is believed to be inflicted by a 
oddess called Shetala. When it occurs in its 
horrible form the mother takes a vow to present a 
she-goat or a she-ass to propitiate the goddess, 
but his belief is dying out among the educated 
classes, who now accept vaccination. The poor 
goddess is thus defeated and cast off. 


The Hindus keep fast on the day that an 
eclipse is to take place. During the time of an 
eclipse they perform sharadas, and give away rice 
and money in charity. The women with that if they 
do any work during that time the child in the womb 
will bear those marks on its body. The men 
generally spend that time the worship if they are 
free. No food that is cooked before in eclipse is 
used afterwards, because it is believed that 
unwholesome atoms emanate from the discs of 
the sun and the moon at the time of an eclipse. 


Two different theories are held regarding 
the eclipse: 


1. The Rahu, or Kitu, two celestial giants 
(stars), endeavour to eat up the sun or the moon 
that is eclipsed. 


2. Itis amere shadow (Chahaya mater). 
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The second belief is held by the Sanskrit. 
knowing persons; the first by those who believe jn 
tradition or folklore only. 


In the centre of the Tehsil of Nagam (old 
Nagrama) there lies an alluvial plateau known as 
Damudhar Udar, where an ancient popular 
tradition surviving to the present day has 
preserved the legend of King Damudhar. The 
King built a town on the Udar. In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called Guddasten, 
constructed by supernatural agency. One day 
when the King was going to bathe he was met by 
some hungry Brahmans who asked him for food. 
The King refused to comply with their request until 
he had taken his bath. The Brahmans, therefore, 
cursed him so that he became a snake. Ever since 
the unfortunate the people in the form of a snake 
rushing about in search of water far and wide see 
King. He is not to be delivered from the curse until 
he hears the whole Ramayana recited to him in a 
single day. As this cannot be done, it renders his 
release hopeless. It is said that several Brahmans 
have attempted to help the King in this way, but 
their exertions have always failed. The main 
features of this legend are well known throughout 
Kashmir. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village point to a spot on the Udar, know as Satras 
Teng, as the site of Damudhar’s palace. 


Mohammedan Customs:- Marriages are 
generally arranged by a middleman, who appoints 
a day for nishani (engagement). On this day 
henna and some gold and silver ornaments are 
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sent to the bride through the middleman. The 
pride’s father gives a feast to the bridegroom’s 
father and his party. On this day nikah, or the 
marriage contract, is drawn up and the mahra is 
fixed. The deed cannot be drawn up without the 
consent of both the bride and the bridegroom. 
They are therefore generally represented by some 
of their near relatives. The bridegroom’s father has 
to pay the Qazi (ecclesiastical scribe), the 
mosque, the police, and various other people. On 
the following day the bride’s father sends loaves 
and dressed meat to the bride-groom’s father as a 
recompense for the trouble in paying him a visit. 
Some time after this engagement the marriage 
takes place. It lasts for three days in case of the 
son, and for two days in case of the daughter. 
Henna bandi is the first day. Both the parties give 
feasts to their friends and relatives. Henna and 
ornaments are sent to the bride. On that occasion 
all the women that have been called to the feast 
stain their hands and feet with heena. Women 
hold merry concerts day and night. Next comes 
the wedding (enivoal). The bride’s father gives a 
feast to the bridegroom and his party. The 
marriage procession starts in the evening towards 
the bride’s house; the procession starts in the 
evening towards the bride’s father. The marriage 
procession is accompanied by torch-bearers, the 
torches being of several kinds. The low-class 
people and the boat men march in a procession 
through almost all the streets and the chief 
markets of the city during the day. They ale 
accompanied by a Kashmiri band, the laud nolse 
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of which seems to proclaim that the son of a 
grandee is to be married. 


In the house of the bride a special hall is 
put in order. It is tastefully carpeted and dotteg 
about with cushions. For the bridegroom ag 
masnand, or elevated seat, is arranged. The priest 
who is to tie the nuptial knot takes his seat in front 
of the bridegroom. The Qazi indites the marriage 
contract and settles the mahra (jointure) upon the 
girl. After this a sort of nuptial prayer is offered. 
This prayer contains praises of Allah and 
Mohammed. The Qazi subsequently addresses 
himself to the representatives of the bride and the 
bridegroom, and asks them whether they have 
accepted each other as husband and wife. On this 
occasion the bride's father presents the 
bridegroom with a gift of clothes. Then handfuls of 
Sugar are either distributed or thrown on the floor, 
to be picked up by the men present. 


On this point the Mohammedan community 
in Kashmir are divided. Some say that this sugar 
ought to be divided, while other hold that it ought 
to be scattered. This divergence of opinion has 
lately caused a great schism among the Kashmiri 
Mohammedan. 


The bride stays in the house of the 
bridegroom for seven days. During this time the 
bride's father has to send various dishes and suits 
of clothes to the bridegroom's father. On the third 
day of the marriage dry tea, sugar and cakes are 
sent to the bridegroom. These are distributed 
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amongst the bridegroom's friends and relatives. 
Dressed meat and cakes are again sent to him on 
the fifth day. These are also similarly dealt with. 
On the seventh day a large quantity of dressed 
meat and special prepared sweet cakes are sent 
to the bridegroom's father. Various garments are 
sent to him for the use of the bride. Besides this 
number of fowls proportionate to the number of 
sisters of the bridegroom is sent to his house. This 
is very important, and upon this depends chiefly 
the future happiness of the girl. In default of the 
performance of this function, the poor girl is given 
a bad time, and is looked down upon as a shrew 
and called by various ugly names. The bridegroom 
also receives a bakshish, generally in the shape of 
a fine shawl. 


When a person is near the point of death 
his relatives and all those who are present begin 
to recite the Kalima, and if possible the dying man 
too is made to recite the same. Immediately after 
the person’s death his eyes and mouth are closed. 
His relatives fetch big plank from the nearest 
mosque and place the body on it, with the face 
turned toward the sky. The body is then washed 
with warm water. A hole is dug inside the house, 
so that the water with which the body is washed 
may not run in all directions. but collect in the 
same hole. A professional washer called Ghusal 
washes the body. Meanwhile the shroud is made 
ready. It consists of three things - the Lafafa, the 
Azar and the Kamiz. The first two are merely two 
sheets of cloth, while the third is a long shirt with a 
rent in the middle. The body is wrapped in these 
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things. Then scents are sprinkled over the body 
and it is placed in a coffin brought from the 
mosque. Another piece of cloth is spread over the 
coffin, and it is surmounted with a curtain taken 
from some Zziarat. The bier is then carried on the 
shoulders, and those who accompany it keep on 
reciting the Kalima. The bier is then laid in front of 
some Ziarat, with the head of the deceased turned 
towards the north, and the people perform 
ablutions and offer a prayer, which consists of four 
parts. The first part contains a reference to the 
holiness of God; the Glorification and praise of His 
attributes; the second part contains the 
benediction on the Prophet; the third part is an 
appeal for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
deceased; and the fourth is a solution to all 
present. This prayer is concluded by the Takbir 
(Allahu-Akbar). The corpse is then taken to the 
graveyard and placed close to the grave. The 
topmost sheet is then removed, which is given to 
the sexton. The corpse is lowered into the grave 
with its head turned towards the Kaaba. The grave 
is then filled up and the coffin returned to the 
mosque. 


Up to the first Friday after the burial the 
relatives and friends of the deceased go to the 
graveyard early in the morning every day and 
recite a few verses of the Quran. They then wend 
their way to the house of the departed person and 
reserved with dight refreshments, in the shape of 
tea and cakes. The priest plays an important part 
In the business and receives a handsome 
remuneration. The sexton gets a meal a day, and 
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gets some oil on the following Friday all the 
relatives and friends again visit the tomb of the 
deceased, while to the son or the daughter are 
presented gifts of muslim and cash by their 
relatives. 


The Mohammedans believe that after the 
dead body has been deposited in the grave two 
angels, called Nakir and Munkar, come to him and 
ask him the following questions:- 


4. Who is your God? 
2. Who is your Prophet? 
3. What is your Creed? 


If he replies to these questions 
satisfactorily, and says:- 


1. Allah is my God. 
2. Mohammed is my Prophet. 
3. Islam is my Creed. 


- He is shown divine mercy and is 
translated to heaven; but if his answers are 
unsatisfactory the wrath of God descends upon 
him and he experiences the torture of hell and 
eternal perdition. 


The Mohammedans also believe that there 
is on the top of hell a path’ called Surat. It is 
narrower than the breadth of a hair and sharper 
than the edge of a sword. Everyone will have to 
cross it. The virtuous will cross it with great ease, 
but the sinners will be hurled into the fires of hell. 
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When a man wishes to get rid of his e€nem 
he goes to certain Brahman priests, Practitioners 
of the “black art,” who expect to be paid heavily fo, 
their work. 


They make a figure of clay or wax, which 
represents the victim. This figure they pierce with 
a sword or nails in that part of the body where the 
client wishes his enemy to receive the moral 
wound. This art is done in _ private with 
incantations, and afterwards the figure is burned. 


The Rev. 7.R.Wade in his diary speaks of 
this ceremony having been performed by certain 
people in Kashmir who wished to rid themselves of 
himself, the Rev. Robert Clark and of the British 
Resident. Three fires were made for the Resident, 
two for MrClark and one for himself. 
Notwithstanding, all three survived for many years, 
and both Mr. Wade and Mr. Clark lived to a good 
old age. Evidently something went wrong with the 
incantations. 


On the other hand, | happen to know of a 
rich and powerful man in the country who wished 
to bring about the death of a more powerful and 
richer man by this means, and certainly this more 
powerful man did die with a pain in his stomach 
not long after, so | expect the Brahman priests 
congratulate themselves on their success, of, at 
any tate, in having raked in a good haul of rupees. 


___ | also happen to know of a somewhat 
similar instance. 
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A certain great man wished that his son 
might possess a certain great inheritance, but 
someone else’s son stood in his way, so he 
approached certain priests for help. They told him 
that he must bring a certain goddess to his country 
and place her in his temple, whom he must 
worship assiduously, large gifts of money, of 
course, forming the bulk of the worship; but this 
worship would not be of any avail unless the 
procured the shirt, clippings of hair and of toe and 
finger nails of the young man who stood in the way 
and placed them on the goddess. 

if he fulfilled all these conditions this young 
man would most certainly die in the month of 
November, three months hence. 

This great man fulfilled all the conditions. 
The goddess was brought to the temple and 
worshipped correctly. She wore the shirt, hair, and 
finger and toe nails’ clippings, and much money no 
doubt changed hands. 


The fatal month arrived, and the angel of 
death also arrived, but he carried off the worshiper 
and not the would-be victim, who still lives, | am 
glad to say. | wonder how the priests explained the 
mistake made by the Angel of Death on this 
occasion. 

At this moment as | write the citizens of 
Srinagar are in terrible distress owing, as they say, 
to the visit of a frightful creature which no one has 
seen. It is supposed to have been seen by many 
people, though no one will own to having actually 
seen it, but everyone tells everybody else that it 
has attacked, women and children, tearing their 
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faces and their breasts. It visits the houses at 
night. Some say it comes out of the river, and 
others that it is like a great cat. Consequently 
everyone shuts tight their shutters on these hot 
oppressive nights, and beats tins and tom-toms 6 
frighten the terrible monster away. Hence there js 
no much chance of sleep for those who do not, 
and have to endure the continual din. 

Some years ago a terrible beast was 
supposed to inhabit the river one summer. The 
schools were close for the summer vacation, and 
when we return to Srinagar were found that no 
one had bathed in the river for a month from fear 
of this beast, so | asked the boys if they would like 
to kill it. They answered in the affirmative, so | 
called upon them to meet me at the Amira Kadal 
bridge (the first bridge) at three o'clock to swim 
right through the city, a distance of three miles, to 
the seventh bridge, Safa Kadal, so that this terrible 
beast might burst itself with swallowing so many 
boys, and thus would save their city. 

At three P.M. punctually 130 boys leaped 
into the river. The bridges and banks and roofs of 
the houses were crowded with people to see what 
would happen. 

Of course nothing did happen, and next day 
the city was washing itself once more, for the 
bogey was slain. Some of the people say that this 
one is the son of the last one, and look to the 
schoolboys to settle this one when the holidays 
are over and they return to Srinagar. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CULTURAL UNITS AND 
LANGUAGES 


he State is composed of three cultural 

regions - Jammu, Ladakh and Kashmir 
Valley. The official language of the State is Urdu 
but Article 145 of the State’s Constitution provides 
that English language shall continue to be used for 
all the official purposes in the State. The Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution recognises Kashmin, 
Dogri, Balti (Pali), Dardi, Punjabi, Pahari and 
Ladakhi as regional languages. An Academy of 
Arts, Culture and Languages has been set up to 
afford opportunities for the development of Art and 
Culture and for the development of Hindu, Urdu 
and other regional languages in the State. 


POPULATION 


The total population of the State according 
to the Census of 1941 was 40,21,615. Due to 
abnormal circumstances no census WaS 
conducted in Jammu and Kashmir State in 1950- 
51. With the restoration of normalcy and political 
Stability census operations were conducted in the 
State in 1960-61 along with the other State of the 
country. The population of Jammu and Kashmir 
State excluding Pak and Chinese-occupied 
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territory, as per provisional figures released by the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Jammy 
and Kashmir, is estimated at 35,83,585 as against 
29,48,106 of 1941 census, resulting in an increase 
of 6,35,479 in the population. 


On the /ndian side of the cease-fire line, 
there has been an increase of 21.5 per cent during 
last 20 years or 10.75 per cent per decade. The 
corresponding increase between 1931 and 1947 
was 10.3 per cent. The maximum and minimum 
growth of population has been recorded in the 
Doda and Poonch Districts respectively. In Doda 
District, the increase has been 19.95 per cent and 
in Poonch 0.63 per cent on an average for a 
period of 10 years. In the Ladakh District increase 
in population has shot up from 1.7 per cent in 
1941 to 15.7 per cent during the last two decades. 
The decennial increase of 7.85 per cent appears 
to be due to the abolition of polyandry and return 
of Kashmiri Muslim refugees from Tibet. 


The population of Srinagar City, which has 
been included in Srinagar District, stood at 
2,07,787 in 1941. The corresponding figure for the 
present census is 2,84,753 showing an increase of 
76,906 or 37.4 per cent in 20 years and 18.52 per 
cent in 10 years. The population of Jammu City, 
which has been included in Jammu District, stood 
at 50,379 in 1941. The population recorded at the 
present census stands at 1,08,562 resulting in an 
increase of 58,183 or 115.5 per cent in 20 years 
and 57.75 per cent in 10 years. 
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LITRACY 


According to 1960-61 census there are 
381,753 literate persons in the State giving a 


- literacy percentage of 10.6 as against 6.9 of 1941. 


The cities of Jammu and Srinagar claim largest 
number of literate persons, the literacy percentage 
being 44.8 in the case of Jammu City and 23.84 
so far as Srinagar City is concerned. The highest 
literacy percentage among districts has also been 
recorded in the districts of Jammu and Srinagar 
where it stands respectively at 18.6 and 13.97. 


The literacy percentage is lowest in the 
districts of Anantnag, Baramulla, Ladakh and 
Poonch where it ranges from 7.36 to 7.76. The 
literacy percentage of the Jammu Province is 
estimated at 11.90 as against 9.63 of the Kashmir 
Province including Ladakh. Among males, Jammu 
and Srinagar cities have largest number of literate 
persons, the percentage being 50.46 and 32.36 
respectively. Excluding the two cities, the 
percentage of male literates in these two districts 
is estimated at 24.72 and 19.91 respectively. The 
lowest percentage of male literates has been 
returned from Baramulla District where it is 
estimated at 12.49 only. The corresponding 
percentage for female literates is 35.99 and 14.1 
respectively. The number of female literates !S 
35.99 and 14.1 respectively. The number of 
female iterates in the districts of Ladakh, 
Baramulla, Doda and Poonch is comparatively 
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much smaller, the literacy percentage being 0.87 
1.48, 1.73 and 1.98 respectively. : 


The literacy figures are likely to improve 
further rapidly during the next decade as a 
sequence to the policy of universalisation of 
education adopted by the Government. 


To tackle the problem of backwardness of 
education, educational opportunities have 
expanded at a fast pace since the dawn of 
Independence. The Educational Budget is 1947- 
48 was only Rs. 33.49 lakhs which has now shot 
up to Rs. 250 lakhs. Education in Kashmir is a 
State enterprise and since 1953 free education 
has been introduced in the State from the Primary 
upto the Pot-Graduate courses of instruction. The 
number of educational institutions since the 
beginning of the Fist Plan has increased by 100 
per cent and by the end of the Third Five-Year 
Plan no village in the State will without a school. 


During the Second Plan period, education 
in Jammu and Kashmir made big strides and the 
whole structure and content of Primary and 
Secondary education has been reorganised. In the 
First Plan period the Government established 5 
Colleges, 3 Post-Matric Training Schools, 29 High 
Schools, 48 Middle Schools, 76 Central Schools, 
30 Lower High Schools, 59 Primary Schools and 
90 Maktabs and Pathshalas. By 1960-61 the 
number of Colleges in the State rose to 13 Higher 
Secondary Schools to 24, High Schools to 160, 
Middle Schools to 583, Primary Schools to 2,892 
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and the Post-Matric Training Schools to 12. During 
this period the enrolment in these institutions rose 
from 2,10,256 to 2,67,586. 


Primary Education in the State extends for 
a period of five years from the age of 6. In the 
Third Five-Year Plan it is contemplated to 
universalise primary education for the age groups 
6-11 as is envisaged in other States of the /ndian 
Union. Primary education in Jammu and Kashmir 
is steadily undergoing a change over to the basic 
pattern. In 1948 the State had only 1,190 Primary 
Schools with 65,000 pupils. Now it has 2,852 such 
schools with 1,97,000 pupils on their rolls. 
Secondary and Collegiate Education, too, have 
expanded appreciably since 1948. Expenditure on 
these have risen from Rs. 28.27 lakhs to Rs. 
111.00 lakhs. 


To give technical bias to the educational 
system two Industrial Training Institutions have 
been started in the State in accordance with the 
approved pattern of the Government of /ndia. 
Instructions in different trades like Smith, 
Carpentry, Weaving, Willow works, Motor 
Mechanics and Electricians’ Courses are being 
imparted in these institutions. Deserving students 
who join these institutions are being granted 
scholarships. The in take capacity of these 
institutions in different trades is 328. One 
Polytechnic and one Engineering College have 
also been established at Srinagar. Two 
Agricultural Colleges one at Sopore and the other 
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at R.S.Pora have also been opened from the 
current academic session. 


To cope with the growing requirements of 
manpower, that is an obvious necessity for an 
scheme of universal Primary Education. The 
Government have set up a net-work of Post-Matric 
Training Schools. The Education Department has 
also chalked out an ambitious construction 
programme. The Department has spent about Rs. 
40 lakhs in the Second Plan period on 
construction of school buildings. For the Current 
year the Government have sanctioned Rs. 700 
lakhs for this purpose. In due course the 
Government proposes to provide for all State 
educational institutions their own buildings. 


In the National System of Education the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is forging ahead with 
its policy of free education and the State is 
progressively eradicating illiteracy and dispelling 
ignorance from - among the masses. The 
Multiphased programme of education 
reconstruction includes; 


a. Opening of Activity Basic Schools: 

b. Conversion of Primary Schools into Basic 
Schools; 

( Setting up of separate Mobile and Audio- 
Visual Units in all parts of Jammu and 


Kashmir, 

d. Conducting of refresher courses for in 
service teachers; 

e. Opening of Post-Matric Training Schools; 
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f. Upgrading of Primary Schools to Middle 

Schools; 

g. Upgrading of Middle Schools to High 
Schools; 

i. Conversion of High Schools into Higher 
Secondary Schools; 

j. Improvement of Colleges by providing 
additional and sufficient staff; 

k. Expansion of inspectorate by strengthening 
the Inspectional Agency; 

|. Setting up of District Libraries; 

m. Opening of Polytechnics and Engineering 


Institutes; 
n. Provision of Youth Welfare Schemes; and 
0. Construction of school and _ college 
buildings. 


The Women’s Education has also made 
considerable headway in Jammu and Kashmir. In 
1948-49 the State had 215 Primary Schools, 49 
Middle Schools and only eight High Schools for 
girls whereas today we possess 514 Primary 
Schools, 71 Middle Schools, 36 High Schools, 
three Colleges and two Teachers Training Schools 
for female education. 


Library movement in the State is also 
receiving due consideration from the Government. 
Besides the school, college and public libraries, 
District libraries have been set up. In addition to 
free education the Education Department gives 
liberal scholarships to poor and deserving 
students. During the Second Five-Year Plan the 
Government granted scholarships to about 10,000 
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students for prosecuting their studies in Schools 
and colleges. 


To promote the welfare of teachers for the 
first time in the history of the State the Department 
of Education has prepared a draft of the Jammy 
and Kashmir Educational Code. A teacher's 
welfare fund has also been instituted. To enhance 
efficiency of teachers and vitalise instructions 
imparted in the schools, the Department has set 
up Audio-Visual Units, one in the Jammu Province 
and the other in the Kashmir Province. These units 
are equipped with a Mobile Library, Educational 
charts and Recording apparatus. 


To supply standard text-books to students 
in the schools the Government have set up a 
separate Department of Research and 
Publications. This department prepares text-books 
for Primary and Middle Classes and since last two 
years printing of text-books is being undertaken by 
Government Presses. The total volume of this 
work in 1960-61 involved printing of 8,16,24,000 
pages giving a net yield of 5,48,500 books in 
Persian, Devnagri and Roman scripts. In addition 
to this work, the Government Presses also 
undertook printing of 5,48,500 title covers in multi- 
colours and printing of pictures and maps totaling 
9,41,500. As a result of economy effected in the 
expenditure on production of text-books, relief has 
been provided to scholars by a general reduction 
of the sale prices of these books. 
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An all-round system of education must 
cater to the needs of the head, heart, hand and 
health. Physical and Health Education form an 
integral part of the State’s educational system. 
Youth rallies, holiday camps, healthy inter and 
intra-college and school sports competitions, NCC, 
ACC and Scouting form a regular feature of 
Education in the State. To encourage such 
activities a Sports Stadium has been constructed 
in Srinagar at a cost of Rs. 17.00 lakhs. A similar 
stadium is under construction at Jammu. 


Matin Occupation AND STAPLE 
F'ooD 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the State's 
economy. More than 80 percent of the population 
of Jammu and Kashmir depend for earning their 
living on land. Rice is the staple food of the people 
in Kashmir Valley. Wheat, Maize, Barley and Rice 
are the staple food of the people in the Jammu 
Province. Varieties of fruits grow in the State, viz. 
apples, pear, walnuts, almonds, saffron, quince, 
cherry, etc. The produce of the various districts of 
the State differs according to their altitude. 
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CHAPTER X 


FROM CULTURAL PAST TO 


THE FRONT 
By 
J.K.Banerji 


Wie were in a small village near Badgam 
- a town not far from Srinagar. The 
villagers had come round and squatted on what 
may be called the village green or the nearest 
approach to it. Not all were present because it was 
in the middle of the day and there was work to be 
done in the fields. Nevertheless, there was a fair 
attendance; and the audience if it lacked in 
numbers made it up by the quality of their 
presence. It was an interesting and interested 
gathering. 


AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 
DRAMATISED 


What had brought the peasants from their 
work in the fields to come and squat on the village 
green was the arrival without notice from Srinagar 
of the dramatic party of the Cultural Front: The 
Cultural Front created immediately after Kashmir's 
invasion has set itself the task of awakening the 
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Kashmiri masses from their age long mental torpor 
born of poverty, illiteracy and oppression, so that 
they could help transform their country from a 
backward medieval state into a progressive 
secular democracy or perhaps into socialism. 


The theme of the play is the social system 
in Kashmir where land lords, no matter whether 
Hindu or Muslim live on the labours of the 
peasants. As | watched with what rapt attention 
the audience followed the story of the peasants in 
the drama who at first passive victims of 
exploitation ended up as rebels at the impact of 
National Conference agitation, | could not help 
being struck by the stupendous break of new 
Kashmir with the Kashmir of yesterday. And as | 
watched also some foreign journalists going round 
and round the audience “shooting” with their 
cameras held at various angles, | was reminded of 
the importance of Kashmir’s present international 
role. 


The Kashmiri people, ignorant and illiterate 
as their Indian brothers, are already being 
“educated” in the hard school of national and 
Social struggle at a rate faster than in any school 
that might be built for them by a benevolent 
government. The social reality that is being 
unfolded before their eyes by the Cultural Front 
with the help of living drama and song played and 
sung by people - boys and girls - who almost 
without exception had taken up arms when the 
raiders were at the doors of Srinagar is only 
accelerating this process of living education. 
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DUAL SOURCE OF CULTURE 


However, Kashmiris are culturally still very 
backward. In fact, their country is generally 
considered as one of the most backward spots in 
the Indian subcontinent. Yet, this beautiful country 
is the inheritor of a tremendous cultural past of 
which one does not generally suspect in /ndia. 
And this rich cultural heritage- one of the richest in 
India - possesses an added interest in being a 
perfect example of the synthesis of two different 
religious cultural currents Hindu-Sansknt and 
Muslim-Persian - both participating in and mutually 
contributing to the common end-product. 


History of Kashmir like that of India proves 
that people prospered and suffered not according 
to whether he was good or bad. Culture too 
prospered or suffered according to whether the 
ruler or the ruling caste was its friend or foe. 
Indeed, one can say that the complete drying up 
culture during the Pathan, Sikh and the British- 
sponsored Dogra rules is the most damning proof 
of their rottenness. 


Hindu kings are supposed to have ruled 
over Kashmir for over 4,000 years. In his famous 
work “Raj Tarangini’ (River of Kings) the famous 
historian Kalhana who lived in the first half of the 
12th century A.D., has narrated the main episodes 
of this long period of Kashmirs history when no 
less than 21 dynasties rose to power and then fell. 
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Like ancient Indian history much of this 
narrative is vague and imaginative. But even When 
one rejects much of what is written by Kalhana 
and by many other historians like Ratnakara who 
came before him or Ahmad Alhama - Persian 
translator of the Sanskrit epic Mahabharata who 
came after, there are many landmarks whose 
authenticity is historical and not conjectural. 


By the turn of the fourteenth century 
Kashmir passed under Muslim Sultans among 
whom the name of Zajin-ul-Abidin is worth 
mentioning. He was tolerant, generous, a lover of 
arts and learning and it was he who introduced 
some of the industries such as paper-making, silk 
and shawl - manufacture which later on made 
Kashmir famous. 


The Mughal rule which began at the end of 
the 16th century with Akbar’s conquest of Kashmir 
and lasted upto the middle of the 18th century 
before Kashmir passed successively into the 
hands of the Afghans, Sikhs and then the British- 
sponsored Dogra Rajputs brought stability and 
prosperity in the land. But it was also the 
beginning of the end of Kashmir’s remarkable 
cultural past. 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah on the 
occasion of the opening of the Kashmir University 
in November recalled Kashmir’s dual heritage of 
Sanskrit and Persian culture. How rule it is! 
Because whatever may be the inaccuracies In 
Kashmirs past political history, there cannot be 
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any doubt about the remarkable achievements of 
Kashmir's cultural past. 


Hinpu Puase 


In History and philosophy, in literature and 
grammar, in astronomy and politics - Hindu 
Kashmir records great achievements. The 
Kashmiris helped very likely by the enchanting 
environment made great contribution to erotics - 
literature of love: Kamashastra written in the fourth 
century by king Vasunand and Kokashastra - a 
learned treatise on sex written later on by Premier 
Koka Pandit are universally known. 


The tourist whose mind is preoccupied by 
the incomparable beauty of the landscape and of 
the handicraft of its people often is surprised to 
come across massive stone structures of ancient 
Hindu temple and other monuments in ruins. The 
ruins at Martand, Avantipura, Pattan and Wangat 
are mute witnesses at a notable architectural past. 


MusiimM PERIOD 


With the establishment of Muslim rule 
Persian replaced Sanskrit as the court language 
and the Kashmiris gave once again proof of their 
literacy creative power by quickly learning the new 
language and producing masterpieces in it. What 
might look surprising in these days of rank 
communalism is that not only Hindu Pandits still 
continued to produce important works in Sanskrit, 
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some of them became scholars and literateurs if 
Persian. Hundreds of works, some of them first 
rate, were produced on _ history, Philosophy 
religion, geography, medicine and literature. 


Outstanding among the Hindu Pandits who 
made important contributions to Persian poetry 
may be mentioned the name of Pandit Taba Ram 
Turki “Betab” whose Jang Nama reached Classic 
heights. 


No chronicle of the Muslim period however 
brief, can be complete without mentioning the 
beautiful Mughal gardens build by Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan as incomparable examples of man’s 
aesthetic genius. 


KASHMIRI LANGUAGE 


Kashmiri which is the language of the 
people now, is a derivative of Prakrit which is itself 
a corrupt form of Sankrit spoken by the common 
people when the latter was the court language. As 
early as the 13th century books had been written 
in this language. 


Although there is a considerable amount of 
folk literature in Kashmiri, its development has 
been impeded by the lack of a proper script. 
Fundamentally, Kashmiri can be better written in 
Devnagari than in Urdu script. But Kashmiris by 
reasons of tradition and sentiment are not likely to 
give up Urdu script in favour of Devnagni. ihe 
most rational solution of the problem will be, it 's 
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believed, to adopt the Urdu script modified to suit 
the requirements of Kashmiri as it is spoken. 


TOWARDS SECULAR CULTURE 


| have taken some pains to speak of 
Kashmir’s cultural past to emphasize the Hindu- 
Muslim base as well as the richness of Kashmir's 
ancient culture. But what is the use of a rich 
cultural past, one may say, when there are not 
among the people many who can even read or 
write? What is the use of delving deeper into the 
recesses of composite cultural heritage of the 
country, | was further told, when the intellectuals of 
the majority community are so little appreciative of 
the Hindu part of this heritage? 


Taking the second question first | can not 
vouchsafe if the substance of it be true. But if it Is 
true to some extent | will not be surprised. What 
about India? Is the appreciation among the 
intellectuals of each of the two major communities 
about the cultural contribution of the other as wide, 
as complete or even as sincere as it should be? Of 
course we know that things would have been quite 
different if the cleavage between the Sanskrit and 
Persian culture on the bases of religion - 
Hinduism-Islam and then between the religious 
groups themselves that began from the time of 
Aurangzeb had not been brought to its unhappy 
but logical end by the British by permeating the 
whole country with the poison of communalism. 
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But in the measure Kashmir becomes 
secular, in the measure the seeds of UNiversa| 
culture taking root in the soil of the lang give 
primacy to social values over religious ones in the 
collective life of the people, in the same measure 
cultural treasures of the past will tend to lose their 
religious stamp and appear before the eyes of the 
new generation not as Hindu-Sanskrit or Muslim- 
Persian but just Kashmiri. In this process of 
secularization of culture the activities of the 
Cultural Front should be of the greatest 
importance. 


No REVIVALISM PLEASE! 


Harking back to old culture can not help the 
Kashmiri masses in making Kashmir modern and 
prosperous. Kashmir’s Prime Minister expressed 
the hope on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the Jammu and Kashmir University that the new 
institution will aid the growth of real democracy in 
the country by bringing the benefits of scientific 
learning of the common man. 


It is perfectly true that in the years lying 
ahead Kashmir will require more engineers, 
doctors, social workers, administrators, 
technicians than let US Say, research workers in 
Sanskrit or Persian. 


But man does not live by bread alone. 
Indeed, it is not an accident that Sheikh Abdulla 
added, in his inaugural speech, humanistic 
learning to the list of objectives of the new 
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University. In the scheme of thi 
7 5 : Ings 

Kashmir, crisp blue prints of technical eee 
not be its only source of culture. Moth-eate will 
manuscripts will be as highly appreciated n old 
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CHAPTER Xl 


VILLAGE LIFE 


By 
Ernest F.Neve 


he villages of Kashmir are full of human 
interest as we study the people in their 
natural environment. 


The chief village population is found all 
round the valley on the higher ground which 
shelves up to the mountains, on the slopes below 
the foot-hills, the deltas of the tributary valleys and 
the sides of the kKarewahs. Here enormous areas 
of terraced rice-fields are to be found, stretching 
from the alluvial plain up to the base of the 
mountains. And as we go a little higher we find 
whole slopes covered with maize. The flat tops of 
the karewahs are used especially for wheat, 
barley, mustard and linseed, early crops, which 
come to maturity before the scorching heat of 
summer parches the soil. 


The life of Kashmir depends upon its 
agriculturists. The population of the Kashmir 
Province is 1,295,203 and of these probably more 
than a million are engaged in agriculture. In olden 
days the interests of the villagers were largely 
subordinated to those of the inhabitants of the city 
of Srinagar, many of whom were influential and all 
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of whom were more immediately under the eye of 
the rulers. 


Rice for the city was taken from the 
villagers at low rates. They were liable to frequent 
calls for forced labour. Every year the levy of 
coolies for Gilgit placed in the hands of the 
Tehsildars (the district magistrates) great Powers 
of oppression. And from the chief of the local 
administration down to the humblest peon of the 
Tehsil this was an unfailing source of income. 
Meanwhile, the poor and friendless, or those who 
had incurred the wrath of the authorities, were 
seized and sent off on the hated task of carrying 
loads of thirteen days’ journey, over rough 
mountain tracks of Gilgit. Their condition was 
indeed little better than that of slaves. 


“In May 1888 | was on cholera duty in 
Islamabad. Just as the epidemic was reaching its 
height, and hundreds were dying every day in all 
the districts around, a levy of 5000 or more coolies 
was called for. The villagers were almost 
distracted with fear. Who would do all the 
agricultural work? What would happen, during 
their long absence, to their wives and children? To 
what perils of pestilence and inclemency of 
weather would they themselves the exposed in the 
crowded bivouacs and snowy passes of the 
deadly Gilgit district? | was present at a sort of 
farewell service on a maiden outside Islamabad, 
when nearly 1000 men were starting. And when 
they took leave of the friends who had 
accompanied them so far, loud was the sobbing of 
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some, fervid the demeanour of all as, led by the 
mullah, they intoned their prayers and chanted 
some of their special Ramzan penitential psalms. 
Braver men might well have been agitated at such 
a time. It is certain that cholera clung to the camp 
and that unburied corpses of hundreds of these 
poor ‘pegaris’ marked the whole line of march from 
Srinagar to Buji.” , 


In the year 1882 the State tried the 
remarkable experiment of auctioning the village for 
revenue purposes. The purchasers in many cases 
bid amounts which were absurdly greater than the 
value of the village revenue, and after wringing all 
they could out of the unhappy villagers they 
absconded without paying the State a single 
rupee. This was bad enough. But to aggravate it 
the State actually professed to regard the sum 
offered at the auction as the real value of the 
village tax, and year by year put pressure upon the 
unfortunate cultivators with a view to realizing this 
fictitious revenue! 


The great land settlement, initiated by Sir 
Andrew Wingate in 1887, and carried through by 
Sir Walter Lawrence from 1889-1895, changed all 
this, and from that time the condition of the 
villagers has been one of increasing prosperity. 
Two among many evidences of this are the large 
areas of new land being annually brought under 
cultivation, and the numerous shops, which are 
springing up in the villages, stocked with cotton 
piece goods and other Juxuries OF necessities of 
Civilization. 
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The abolition of the old method of a Special 
low rate for rice, fixed by Government, Was 
however, effected too abruptly. It had been going 
on for generations, and the life of the Poorer 
inhabitants of Srinagar was largely dependent 
upon cheap food thus obtained. When the market 
was thrown open in 1902, the price of rice rushed 
up to mere than fourfold, and thousands in the city 
were threatened by starvation. The Government 
was compelled to readjust the situation and dor a 
time to make grants of cheaper grain to those who 
were really poor. 


Kashmiri villages are conspicuous in the 
landscape. There is usually a group of chenar 
trees, with light gray trunks, mottled with pale 
yellow and massive curved limbs, with dense 
foliage forming dark green masses in summer and 
brilliant splashes of light red in the late autumn. 
Close by are two or three lofty poplars and lines of 
young saplings, bordering orchards of pear, apple 
and apricot, or market gardens enclosed by wattle 
fences. Mounds covered with large purple and 
white, irises, brilliant and fragrant in the sunshine, 
mark the sites of the old village graveyards, and 
the hamlet itself shows as a collection of large 
high-pitched, straw-thatched gables, peeping out 
from among the mulberry trees (Plate 22). 


These homesteads embowered in trees are 
surrounded by thousands of acres of arable land, 
terraced squares and crescents of rice-field, 
irrigated from small channels. 
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Rice ripens up to an altitude of about 7000 
feet. It is the staple crop of Kashmir. There are at 
least sixty different varieties with district names; 
but there are two broad division viz., white and 
read. The former is considered greatly superior. 


The successful cultivation of rice entails 
enormous labour. First of all the fields have to be 
constructed in terraces so as to allow of effective 
irrigation. Channels have to be dug for the 
distribution of the water. It is essential, when the 
rice has been sown OF planted out from the 
nurseries, that the soil shall never again get dry. 
The weeding alone is a tremendous task. Rows of 
peasants may be seen standing in mud and water, 
bent down, scooping out all the adventitious plants 
and grasses, and plastering mud round the stalks 
of the young rice plants. This goes on day after 
day under a hot sun, and the fields have to be 
carefully and completely weeded no less than four 
times a year. Where, however, the rice plants 
have been transferred from nurseries, instead of 
being sown broadcast, twice is sufficient. This 
special weeding is called khushaba. 


The Kashmiri is an absolute expert in rice 
cultivation, and unless early frost steps !n, 
continuous rain at harvesttime, of one of the 
disastrous inundations to which Kashmir is So 
liable, there is usually a splendid harvest. 


Throughout the valley there is very 
extensive irrigation. The water can be taken off at 
great heights from the tributary valleys, and there 
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are also a large number of Springs. 


i a ' T 
distribution is very wide and is Said to 3 
conducted on a system introduced by the 


Moghuls. 


In and around Srinagar and the larger 
towns and villages lift irrigation is also carried in 
largely by means of a long pole acting as a lever 
and working on a pivot upon a Cross-piece resting 
on two uprights, or on the forked branches of a 
tree. The short end of the pole carries a large 
Stone as a counterpoise, and on to the long end 
like the line of a fishing-rod hangs a thick rope with 
an earthenware bucket attached. this is rapidly 
lowered into the river or well by pulling on the rope 
and dragging down the end of the pole. When this 
is released the weight of the stone raises the 
bucket which, as it reaches the level of the ground, 
is emptied into a long boat-shaped tray of wood 
which acts like a funnel and conducts the water in 
the required direction. This form of irrigation is 
especially useful for market gardens. All the land 
really belongs to the State. But hereditary rights of 
occupancy have been granted to cultivators who 
pay their taxes regularly. They are not, however, 
allowed under any circumstances to sell or 
mortgage their land. This rule saves them from the 
clutches of the Hindu banias and middlemen. and 
if it is necessary for a villager to raise money, he 
can usually do it in advance on his standing crops. 


A certain number of high officers and 
privileged persons, such as the Mian Rajputs, the 
clan of H.H. the Maharaja, hold estates in 
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Kashmir, which are revenue free and not under 
the control of the Forest Department. These are 
called Jagirs. 


The land revenue actually collected in 
Kashmir in 1890 was twelve and a half lakhs of 
rupees (£83,715). This is about what it was in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. 


Of recent years, however, although the 
taxation has been reduced form fifty to thirty per 
cent of the total crops of the cultivators, the land 
revenue has greatly increased, and it is now more 
than half as much again as it was in 1890. 


Entering the village, we usually find a broad 
track with grassy borders bounded by a rippling 
stream. Grateful shade is cast by large walnut 
trees, the deeply fissured and gnarled trunks of 
which rise from spreading roots which encroach 
on the path. Some of these trees have a girth of 
18 feet and more. The houses are mostly two 
storied, and they have a framework of wood, 
which is filled in with sundried, or, in the better 
houses, with red kiln-baked bricks. Under the 
thatched roofs in an airy space with stores of 
grass and firewood, and sometimes silkworms. 
The eggs of the latter are imported from France 
and to be less extent from Italy, and about 30,000 
ounces are distributed annually to villagers, who 
place them in the roofs or rooms of their houses 
and hatch them. The young are then fed on the 
leaves of the mulberry trees, which are so 
common. The cocoons when ready are purchased 
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by the silk factory. In this way as much ag 
3,200,000 Ib. may be brought in by the villagers jn 
one year, for which the Department of Sericulture 
pays over Rs. 600,000 (about £40,000). This goes 
to about thirty five thousand villages, giving them 
on an average nearly Rs. Il/each, which makes it 
quite worth their while, as this is equivalent to at 
least two months’ wages for an ordinary Kashmir 
cultivator. 


Most of the houses have a front verandah 
to the upper story in which the people live for the 
greater part of the year, and at one end of which is 
a little kitchen with clay fireplace. The inner rooms, 
chiefly used in winter, are dark and almost 
unventilated. The ground floor is often set apart 
entirely for cattle and sheep. If this arrangement 
secures warmth for the dwellers above, it is at 
some sacrifice of sweetness. Every village has 
several granaries, small square wooden buildings, 
the floor of which is raised a few feet above the 
ground. And not far away is sure to be a village 
shrine (Astan) often on an eminence and usually 
with fine old trees in the vicinity. The Mosque is 
probably near by, and in its roof may be seen the 
wooden bier in which the dead are carried to the 
graveyard to be interred without a coffin. At 
daybreak and at sunset the voice of the muezzin 
sounds out, called the faithful to prayer, and soon 
a small congregation gathers and the Imam 
conducts the Namaz. In some mosques the 


congregation chant their prayers almost !" 
Gregorian style. 
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Often the sides of the houses are festooned 
with bright rows of red chilies or split turnips, 
golden maize cobs and dried apples. 


In the countryard in front of a house we see 
two women busily engaged in pounding the 
unhusked rice in a large wooden mortar with 
pestles 5 feet long. First one straightens herself, 
lifts the pestle as high as she can, and then 
bending suddenly brings it down with a crash. 
Then the other woman facing her does the.same. 
This is perhaps one of the commonest sights in 
the village. On a stretch of green, there is a row of 
upright sticks at intervals of 2 feet. These are for 
weaving purposes. One of the villagers may be 
seen walking up and down rapidly winding from a 
spindle a thread of cotton in and out of these 
stakes. In the verandah an old woman is seated 
with masses of snow-white cotton-wool in front of 
her, from which, with the aid of a curious old 
wheel, she is spinning excellent thread. A peep 
through the window of another house shows a 
rough loom in which woolen blankets are woven. 
This is one of the staple village industries. A 
common arrangement is for the local shopkeeper 
to advance money on the promise of repayment in 
blankets and garden produce. 


According to the Kashmiris there are SIX 
seasons in the year, each of two months. 
“Wandh,” with a somewhat similar sound, 
corresponds to our English winter or least with the 
time from 15th November till 15th January. During 

_ this period and on till the end of March, the first 
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ploughing for wheat and barley is done. Then tice 
maize and the other autumn crops are thresheg: 
and when the snow falls towards the eng of 
December the people weave the Snowfalls 
towards the end of December the people weave 
woolen blankets, and attend to their sheep and 
cattle. “Sont’ is the period from 15th March to Ist 
May. This is an extremely busy time. The fields 
have to be ploughed and manured for rice and 
maize. And then these are sown. In many Villages 
the rice is sown in nurseries, and the seedlings are 
planted out when they are nearly a foot high. 
Broadcast sowing gives better crops but entails 
considerably more labour in weeding. The wheat 
and barley harvest begins in the valley at the end 
of May, and during the whole summer the harvest 
goes on at the various altitudes. Linseed is a little 
later than wheat. From July to September the 
peasants are busy in the fields weeding the rice, 
maize and cotton. 


The last is a very pretty crop, with its large 
yellow flowers followed by snowy tufts. The real 
harvest of Kashmir comes on the September and 
October, called by the Kashmiris the season f 
“Hard.” It is then that the rice and maize, millet, 
sesame, amaranth and other autumn crops are 
gathered in. And now the fruit trees are laden, and 
before long from all parts of the valley strings of 
ponies may be met, and lines of coolies carrying 
baskets of apples and pears and sacks of walnuts, 
most of which will find their way to and be 
exported from there by cart to the plains of /ndia. 
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At harvest-time all round the valley, but 
especially near the fringe of the forest, the 
villagers are troubled by the depredations of 
bears. The fields of maize and the fruit on the 
trees are a great attraction. The fields of maize 
and the fruit on the trees are a great attraction. To 
guard their crops the people erect “machans’-little 
roofed platforms twelve to twenty feet above the 
ground. Here they sit and watch at night and blow 
trumpets, beat drums, old kerosene tins, or 
anything else, which will make a noise. And at the 
same time they emit blood-curdling yells, or 
piercing whistles, all with the object of terrifying the 
nocturnal robbers. The combined effect of fifty or a 
hundred people thus engaged at night over a 
comparatively small area of cultivated land is 
somewhat suggestive of pandemonium. 


Kashmir is particularly rich in fruit trees, 
Many of these are indigenous and found wild in 
the forests. The people are quite clever at 
grafting. The stock is cut off rather low, and into 
the end three or four scions are wedged and 
supported by clay surrounded by birch bark. Ring 
budding is also successfully practised. In addition 
to the ordinary fruit trees, currants, raspberries 
and gooseberries are found wild. Apricots are also 
common. The fruit has been all immensely 
improved by cultivation and the introduction of 
choice varieties. 


The grapes are rather disappointing. In the 
valley, rapid night radiation in the autumn, and the 
heavy dew, together with the great sun heat In the 
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day, appear to favour bright and other dis 
the mouth of the Sindh valley there are some goog 
vineyards producing delicious white anq red 
dessert grapes. 


ase. At 


On the east side of the Da/ Lake there are 
about 400 acres of wine grapes, and at the 
distillery, under M. Peychauad’s skilled Supervision, 
wines of the Barsac and Medoc type are 
produced. The vintage varies much from year to 
year. It is said that the soil is deficient in iron and 
phosphates, and that the frequent difficulty in 
obtaining perfectly ripe grapes effects both the 
quality and keeping powers of the wine. 


Hope grow well in Kashmir , In the summer 
the growth is very rapid. A market is found for 
them in the Murree and other breweries. 


A large number of sheep are kept by 
peasants who live in the valley. These all have to 
be sent up to the hill pastures in the summer to 
escape the intense heat and get fresh grazing. 
They are entrusted to shepherds who bring them 
back again in the autumn and receive two per cent 
of the flock if it is intact. They are also paid in rice 
and are allowed all the butter made from the 
sheep’s milk. 


The cows, which are numerous in the 
villages, are small, and they usually appear to be 
half starved. They seldom give more than six pints 
of milk a day. A cow may be brought for about 
twenty rupees. 
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In the sides of some of the houses in the 
villages we See circle with a hole in the centre into 
which bees are seen to be crowding. These are 
the Kashmir hives. 


They are merely earthware cylinders, about 
9 feet long, and built into the wall. The outside end 
of the hive has a central hole about an inch 
across, or sometimes a series of small holes in a 
circle. The inner end has an earthenware lid fitted 
over it and sealed on with clay. No artificial feeding 
is done in the summer, but in winter the bees are 
supplied with food. No special measures are, 
however, taken to protect them from the cold, and 
the mortality is often very great. In many villages 
after a severe winter, when the temperature 
sometimes falls to zero Farenheit, more than 
three-quarters of the colonies will perish. Under 
favourable conditions strong colonies are formed. 
Early in May the swarms issue. One hive may give 
off as many as six, weighing from two to four 
pounds each. The villagers usually expect the 
swarms to settle and hive themselves in one of the 
numerous empty wall hives. The bees are not 
accustomed to English hives, and it is extremely 
difficult to retain them. In many cases it appears 
advisable to fit a strip of queen excluder zinc 
across the entrance to prevent the queen from 
leaving. Usually this can be safely removed after 
two or three weeks. But | have frequently lost 
swarms in spite of this precaution. One colony left 
the hive and deserted its brood two months after it 
had been introduced. This was, however, due to 
persistent attacks of bee-robbers. Where Kashmir 
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bees are kept in wooden hives there seems to b 
an usual amount of fighting and robbing. The io 
earthenware hives do not appear to attract 
outsiders. Homets, however, are often seen 
attempting to get in. The wooden hives perhaps 
emit an odour from their joints, for they are 
pestered by hornets, worried by robbers an 
sometimes in the spring a swarm will descend 
upon as already occupied hive. 


The Kashmiris understand something of 
the management of queens. They sometimes 
secure a restless queen by tying a fine thread to 
one of her legs and pinning her to the comb. 
Sometime, too, they change queens, and they cut 
out queen cells quite cleverly. 


Two harvests may be obtained, one in June 
and the other in October. The back of the hive is 
opened and smoke is blown in and the combs are 
rapidly cut out. The bees are gentle, so 
comparatively few are killed. No proper care 's 
usually taken of brood comb, and_ insufficient 
supplies are often left for the survivors, Sulpher is, 
however, not used. 


The bees are wonderfully tame. | have 
often manipulated them without the use of any 
subdue. As in Europe, there appear to be two 
chief varieties-the yellow bee and a darker kind. In 
the yellow variety there is a fairly broad transverse 
Stripe on the back, with four parallel pale yellow 
bands below. The ventral surface of the abdomen 
is yellow, and the thorax is covered with light 
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brown fur. The lowest stripe is a little broader at 
the middle, which makes the bee look as if it had 
white tail. The wings when folded reach to the 
lower margin of this stripe. 


Wild bees appear to be yellower and to 
have slightly longer bodies than the domesticated 
varieties. | have seen them as high as 12,000 feet 
above sea-level. The favorite altitude for wild 
colonies is between 5500 and 7000 feet. It is too 
hot for them in the valley in the summer, but all 
round the hills in the mountain villages they thrive. 
The forests are full of wild balsams and the slopes 
are covered with wild sage. So great is the 
attraction of the mountain and forest flowers that 
many swarms desert the valley in the spring but 
return to their village hives again in September. 


Both homets and ants are troublesome 
enemies. When homets threaten the hive the bees 
come out and form compact groups, and as the 
enemy approaches they lower their heads and, 
with a peculiar quivering movement, turn their tails 
with the sting exposed towards the intruder, who 
usually veers off, Homets, however, sometimes 
carry off one or even two bees of a time. 
Occasionally a bee with bold spirit taken decisive 
action. Perhaps, like Sir Nigel Loring, she regards 
the hornet as a “courteous and worthy person with 
whom some small bickering may be had.” Or 
possibly, Marcus Curtius like, she seeks, by 
Sacrificing herself, to save the whole community. | 
have been a bee suddenly dash out from the 
armed circle of defenders and pierce a formidable 
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hornet four times her own size, inflicting a fatal 
wound. But al are not so courageous, for one day | 
placed a dead hornet on the slighting-board when 
the sentry had gone in for a moment. A causal bee 
coming out for an evening walk suddenly ang 
unexpectedly caught sight of the orange-coloureg 
monster, gave almost dramatic start, and then 
hastened back to her own quarters. Whether she 
spread the alarming news | know not, but almost 
at once a fierce and stalwart worker emerged and, 
single-handed, seized the unwelcome intruder and 
threw him off the platform. In their behavour 
toward ants bees seem rather timid. Ignoring them 
unless they come quite near. They even then 
appear to chase them with some apprehension 
'- lest the ant should turn and seize them by the 
nose. 


Large ants are the most formidable of all 
foes. They will sometimes raid a hive like a bank 
of Masai warriors attacking a village. There is a 
large black variety half an inch long with powerful 
mandibles, with which they literally cut off the 
bees’ heads. Should an invasion of these occur, 
the bees will leave the hive, but not before large 
numbers have been massacred. Fortunately the 
defense is easy, as it is only necessary to stand 
the legs of the hive in water. 


No one in Kashmir has yet succeeded in 
getting bees to work properly in the upper sections 
of a standard frame hive. 
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it will be interesting to see whether the 
introduction of English or Italian queens will result 
in great industry, oF whether progeny, to, will 
succumb to the somewhat enervating influence of 
the climate and the summer and autumn droughts. 


As the autumn draws on in Kashmir the 
days remain bright and hot, but the cold at nights 
becomes increasingly intense. Early in September 
excellent snipe-shooting is to be obtained, and 
large numbers of duck begin to fly over the valley. 
On some of the lakes wild waterfowl are very 
abundant. In 1906 Lord Minto and the Viceregal 
party shot 1500 duck in one day on the Hukra 
Jheel. When shooting is going on, the duck rise 
from the lakes and marshes in clouds and wheel 
round in tens of thousands, some at a great 
height. 


After the middle of October the leaves 
rapidly change their colour. Poplars and 
mulberries become lemon-yellow, chenars a pure 
light red, and apples and pears orange and 
crimson. At this season the willows are pollarded 
and their saplings and leaves stored for winter 
fodder for the flocks. In the hedges blackberries 
are abundant. In the evenings at this time of the 
year a blue mist hangs over the valley and round 
the foot of the mountains, which take on 
exceedingly rich orange-coloured tints as the sun 
sets. 


In the winter snow usually falls in the third 
week of December. After that, sometimes for Six 
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weeks, the whole country is snow-bound, clouds 
settle down upon the mountains and there is no 
sunshine. The cold then becomes very great 
Occasionally the Dal Lake is frozen Sufficiently to 
bear. | have on two occasions skated from the 
distillery at the south end to beyond the Nassim 
Bagh, 3 miles to the north-west. It is not, however, 
very safe, as there are warm springs. 


Every morning, during the winter, 
thousands of jackdaws leave the city and fly in 
dense clouds out into the country in search of 
food. About five o'clock in the evening they return. 
In fine weather they fly high. If, however, the 
weather is threatening, they skim just over the 
tops of the houses and trees. It is interesting to 
watch their flight. The whole army appears to be 
composed of divisions. As they advance, a cloud 
of scouts is thrown out in front. On reaching the 
outskirts of the city the front battalions settle on 
groups of trees in such numbers that the whole 
tree becomes black and the branches are weighed 
and maneuvering and evidently different clans 
occupy distinct trees, for which sometimes active 
skirmishing is carried on. When, however, the last 
stragglers have arrived, the whole force rises ina 
dark cloud and makes its way to the city, where 
the night is spent roosting in trees and under the 
€aves of houses. 


___ The valley of Kashmir is remarkably calm. 
With the exception of thunderstorms in the 
summer and occasional gales early in March, it Is 
extremely rare to have a windy day. The rainfall 
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varies much from year to year. It is usually 
between twenty-five and thirty-five inches. The 
heaviest rain is ordinarily towards the end of July 
corresponding to the full development of the 
monsoon in North /ndia, and it is then that there is 
great danger of floods. 


One of the commonest of Kashmir birds in 
the village is the white-cheeked bulbul. These 
have a graceful feather crest curving forwards and 
nearly 2 inches long. They are quite domesticated 
and often come indoors, perching on tables and 
chairs or even on the edge of a tea-cup, the sugar 
at the bottom of which has special attractions for 
them. With a little trouble they can be taught to 
catch crumbs thrown in the air, and they will perch 
on the back of one’s hand. Swallows are 
exceedingly common. They usually arrive in March 
and build their nests in April and May. 


Small game is not nearly so common in 
Kashmir as might be expected. There are no 
hares nor wild rabbits in the valley. On the hills the 
chikor partridge is common. It belongs to the 
genus of rock or sand partridges, and is found 
usually just above the line of cultivation among the 
rocks. Coveys are often seen in the fields at 
harvest-time, and they are met with UP to an 
altitude of 9000 feet. The monai pheasant Is the 
most handsome of all Kashmir birds. The cock Is 
magnificent, with rich peacock-blue plumage with 
golden-red sheen. These pheasants are not very 
common. They live chiefly at the upper margins of 
the forests. 
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The valley is infested with rats. In the 
summer they live in the fields and farmyargs In 
the winter they crowd into the houses and to 
immense mischief. They would be still More 
numerous were it not for the large number of hajg. 
wild cats which take up their abode in the roofs 
and basements of the houses and do valuable 
service. It is an interesting fact that when Kashmir 
was attacked by plague there was no evidence of 
any rat infection. 


As we walk through the village we notice 
the little shop, the tawny-yellow or black dogs 
stealthily walking about, the flocks of ducks busy 
gobbling in the stream and the little bathing- 
houses close by. 


Ploughing is done with small bullocks and 
the ploughs are small, for deep furrows are 
unnecessary. Rice cultivation is the great interest 
of most of the inhabitants of the valley. It speaks 
well for the fertility of Kashmir that although there 
is only one annual rice crop, in good year excellent 
rice may be bought at a halfpenny per pound. 


It is in the villages that we see the real 
Kashmir life. The language, dress, complexion, 
Manners and customs of the people are quite 
distinct from those of any other country. Probably 
are quite distinct from those of any other country. 
Probably few people have undergone less change 
in the march of the centuries than this nation, in its 
isolated valley, Separated by gigantic mountain 
ranges from all the countries around and, until the 
last quarter of a century, connected with /ndia only 


Py @ rough bridle track more than a hundred mile 
ng. 
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CHAPTER XII 


GLIMPSES OF RURAL 


KASHMIR 
By 
S.N.Dhar 


Kaa like the rest of /ndia, is mainly 
rural. Ninety per cent of the population 
of Kashmir lives in villages, which are scattered all 
round the Valley on the higher ground, running up 
to the mountains and on the alluvial plains. Rural 
Kashmir is mainly Muslim as fifty per cent of 
Kashmiri Hindus - called Kashmiri Pandits - live in 
the city of Srinagar and the rest, amounting to 
bare fraction of the population of Kashmir, are 
sparsely scattered through the villages. 


CHARACTER TRAITS OF THE 
KASHMIR PEASANT 


The Kashmiri peasant is harmless - an 
unconscious but true votary of the creed of non- 
violence. Centuries of poverty, hard work and 
exploitation have bent his back and rendered him 
incapable of bouts of violence OF revolt. Even his 
dog does not bite though he may bark much and 
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assume fierce looks. Rivers, streams ang lakes 
that plentifully irrigate his rice fields, bear no 
dangerous reptiles and the nearby forest denizens 
do not molest him much, beyond the Occasional 
ravages of maize fields by the malicious bear, the 
only terror of his peaceful land. 


The rains come. The snow-fed streams 
never run dry. Nature rarely sends him into 
paroxysms of despair. So he takes an easy, 
complacent view of life - sings his folksongs, while 
working in the fields or enjoying the moon-lit scene 
of his fields from his watch-lofts, repeats his 
ancient ballads and passes on the rustic lore and 
lost in the mystical influence of nature around him, 
forgets his penury, is unconscious of his ignorance 
and resigns himself to the monotonous round of 
his hard, farming life, year in and year out. 


That is not to say that the Kashmiri 
peasants is very conservative. At least. the 
younger generation is not so. The peasant has 
begun to interest himself in matters of politics. He 
knows the leader of the National Conference - 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla -, which is the biggest 
political organisation in the State. He has heard 
the Shaikh’s speech in the nearby town. The 
Patwari, the Tehsildar and other revenue officials 
are no longer sources of horror to him. Nor is he 
now afraid of the mere sight of the police-man’s 
turban, as he used to be! 


‘In Kashmir one so quickly realises what an 
arrant coward the Kashmiri is at heart, in spite of 
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his fine physique,” so write Margaret Cotter 
“morrison in her A Lonely Summer in Kashmir. That 
ig an uncharitable dictum of the nature of a 
Kashmiri by a lonely, fair-skinned lady who spent 
an unprotected summer in Kashmir and whose life 
and chastity were, as she is good enough to 
admit, saved by her peasant guide during her 
treks in Kashmir. The Kashmiri is not so much of a 
coward as his effeminate, gown, the Pheran, leads 
the specious visitor to suppose. He is more 
harmless than timid. Dr. Ernest F.Neve calls the 
villager “a wonderful person when he admires his 
athletic body, his good humour and cheerfulness 
and the deftness of his hands. 


Satara And His COTTAGE 


Satara, a Kashmiri villager, is a typical 
peasant. He is the head of a large family, 
consisting of his wife, his three sons and their 
wives and children, over which his three sons and 
their wives and children, over which he is the 
undisputed patriarch. Let us have a look at his 
cottage, its interior and environs. 


As you step into the yard, a sturdy bull - the 
apple of Satara’s eye - faces you. Seeing you, an 
alien to the place he pulls at the tether and sniffs 
at you. An offensive and filthy smell pervades the 
courtyard. It is sloppy on all sides and forms a 
depression on one side of the cottage, wherein 
rain water and melted ice get logged up. Several 
dogs, lean and lanky, drowsily bark at you. They 
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are as gentle as the soil. Your stick quite SCare 
them away. Almost the whole of the Compound : 
strewn with dried hay and drying COW-dung. On 
one side, under a walnut tree, a Close-nook jg 
reserved for pounding paddy. Several Willows 
standing on the side of the nearby stream in ng 
order at all, blow a fresh breeze. They form a 
picturesque foreground to the Surrounding 
conspicuous landscape; crystalline tributaries of 
rippling channels divided among green fields, 
dotted with mulberry and other fruit trees, lofty 
poplars and majestic chinars, grassy meadows 
and beautiful uplands at the foot of the distant 
snow-capped mountains. The courtyard is half 
fenced by a dilapidated mud wall. 


A cackling hen soon engages your 
attention. Walking in a matronly gait, she is 
followed by a brood of chickens and small geese, 
her foster-children. The vain, strutting cock looks 
askance at you. In a corner you espy a piebald 
she-goat and a lovely kid by her side. The 
restless, hungry kid cannot get the full udders, as 
Sula, one of Satara’s grand-children, has wrapped 
them tight within a Puttoo bag. The goat, at the 
Sight of Rahman, Sula’s father, carrying grass, 
gets loose. The kid bleats appealingly after the 
retreating figure. 


Satara’s cottage is worth seeing. It contains 
{wo rooms and a walled-in corridor. The whole 
structure, made of local mud bricks, is heavily 
roofed with thatch. The dark, big room has n° 
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ventilator, unless some chinks serve the purpose 
the purpose of airing it. 


On one side of the corridor, there is the fire- 

lace, in which more of cowdung than fire-wood is 
wastefully consumed as fuel. Cocking is done in 
rustic clay pot. The smoke proceeding from the 
hearth thickens the gloomy darkness of the big 
room, which comprises drawing-room, sleeping- 
room, dining-room and _ indeed  all-purpose- 
common-room sort of thing for the whole family. 
The floor is strewn with grass and a mat made by 
Ahmdoo, Satara’s own mat covers one corner of 
the room. On it sleep the ill-clad babies during the 


day. 


Dusty clothes hand on swinging ropes. 
Tattered quilts, old blankets, worn clothings are all, 
in a heap, hung on a pole, which swings on ropes 
parallel to the roof-beams. A dirty blanket covers 
the whole stuff obviously to ward off curious or 
jealous eyes. 


The exterior of the cottage is neatly 
plastered with clay mixed with cow-dung by the 
woman. The sides are brightly festooned with red 
chilies and split vegetables. 


Ahmdoo told me confidentially about the big 
room. “In winter this room is very comfortably hot, 
as it ten of your city stoves were heating it. Our 
cattle do the work of the stoves.” He added that 
the ceiling was low for that very Purpose. 


“But why is there no window?” 
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“Oh, sir, foolishly enough we opened a 
window, when we build the cottage. Damn ‘ie 
Patwar's city-bred son who then made us to do 
so. And then, what happened? A thief broke in and 
stole away all our precious property - my father’s 
saddle, my son’s mother’s trinkets and our only 
degcha.” 


After | realized the “son’s mother” was 
Ahmdoo’s wife (!) | pitied his ignorance, which 
complements and largely proceeds from his 
poverty. 


Quite justifiably Sir Francis Younghusband 
remarks about the villager: “Like his house he is 
dirty, untidy, and slip-shod.” He also criticizes his 
untidy, unbecoming clothing, the Pheran, which 
lacks all grace. 


Diet Anp Hearty 


To return to Satara, his diet is extremely 
simple. He is, one the whole, a vegetarian. He 
tastes of meat on Several proud occasions in the 
year - the Id, the marriage, circumcision and other 
ceremonies. If he has some fowls, he or his family 
hardly, if ever, touch them or their eggs, which are 
carefully stored and stowed away to be sold in 
lump sum. Sula was (reluctantly) doled out one 
€99 per week, when his eyes were sore for three 
months and the city doctor, who, Satara told me, 
kept him waiting for three hours outside the 
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hospital consultation room, prescribed one egg a 
day. 


In his sage manner, Satara said to me 
“You see, sir, | had to consider the doctor's 
prescription. After all | am the local Hakim. | have 
so much experience. | knew one egg a day would 
be too heating for Sula’s eyes. So | altered it to a 
weekly egg.” Hypocritically enough | applauded his 
wisdom, because | knew how difficult it would be 
to change his set views. 


When | first came into the dingy living-room 
of Satara, | discerned a heap under a blanket on 
the rough mat. 


“What is that there?” | asked Satara. 


“Sir, he is my grandson, Rahman. He has 
been ill these seven days. | have put him to 
Sharbat.” 


Satara, the Grand Old Man of the village, 
was its quack-Hakim. He told me that he had 
prescribed the Sharbat water boiled in certain 
herbs. 


“Rahman, give me your right hand,” | said 
to the patient. 


“Why, Sir?” 


| detested their habit of using “Sir to me, 
but the habit went back to centuries of lives of 
serfdom and exploitation and they used it in spite 
of my protestations. 
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“| want to feel your pulse,” | Said to 
Rahman. 


“Pulse, what is that, Sir ?” Then, after some 
thinking, the starving lips opened and the bashful 
boy spoke, “I have none, sir.” 


Suppressing a chuckle, | explained ‘pulse’ 
to him and felt the dirty wrist which painfully stuck 
out of the dirtier Pheran. 


| deplored low Satara and his people were 
largely unconscious of the deficiencies of their 
diet. His staple diet, which his sons take even four 
times a day during long summer days, is rice. To 
it is added some cheap vegetable in season. Milk 
or milk products are a luxury rarely indulged in. 
Some fortunate babies get sips of cow's milk off 
and on. 


On the other hand, let me _ recall my 
experiences as a guest in a Kashmiri Pandit family 
in a village. The climate and water of the village 
Suited me well, but not the diet and the ‘dishes,’ 
for the preparation of which the sister-in-law of my 
friend, Shambu, took incredible pains. The meat 
was overladen with salt. Sag, the one universal 
vegetable, which is taken morning and evening, 
throughout the year, had too much chili. Chil 
Seeds stuck in my throat. As | learnt later, the 
culinary standard of villages consisted mainly in 
the quantity of spices, salt and chili, added to the 
preparation. 
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Satara and his family live an open-air life in 
late spring, summer and early autumn, but for late 
autumn, winter and early spring, he and his family 
are shut up in dingy rooms along with their live- 
stock. 


| am sure Satara must be an octogenarian. 
| asked him his age once. 


“Well, | don’t know, Sir.” 
“Why?” was my surprised query. 


“We maintain no record of our age. My 
mother used to tell-me, sir that | was born during 
the Great. Famine. | remember having seen 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh.....” 


After he had _ finished his fond 
reminiscences, | explained to him what date of 
birth was and how it is maintained, but he 
interrupted me with. “But | don’t need any such 
records for myself or for my family. We are not to 
go to the Darbar (Government office) like you.” 


Satara is guant, wiry and straight. He 
carries his age lightly. So do his sons. The secret 
of his health, apart from heredity and open air life, 
is work. Now that he is unfit for the rigours of 
farming, he tends the cattle in the village lawn and 
at home, he spins yarn for the blankets that are 
Woven by his sons in winter. He belongs to the last 
of the Grand Old Peasants. 


Sula and other bright-looking children look 
rather pale. But they have great resistance. Their 
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bright eyes give them “winsome” looks. The 
women, tanned from work in the farm, have 
excellent health. Pounding paddy also gives them 
fine exercise. 


Many Kashmiri Pandits lived in the Village, 
Vachi, where | lived as the guest of Shambu. | had 
expected hygeinic living habits from them but | 
was soon disillusioned. 


| was early morning. There was no stir in 
the village. | plucked a Dattan - a twig to brush my 
teeth with - from a willow tree and sat by the Ghat 
on a stone enjoying a fine scene of the crystalline 
stream flowing amidst beautiful, overhanging 
willows. The eastern sky over the snow-capped 
mountains was lit up with gorgeous colours, 
shedding a rosy hue on the snow peaks of the 
western mountain ranges. 


Two figures approached the Ghat towards 
me. Could they be housebreakers posing a decent 
appearance? Presently | discovered: them to be 
two village boys, Shamlal, my __ recent 
acquaintance, and a stranger Muslim. Shamlal 
represented the educated gentry of the village. He 
had passed the primary standard examination, the 
highest academic distinction that the village school 
afforded. They had the -village habit of getting up 
early. Sheer common sense makes them leave 
their beds earlier than they would because none of 
them possess private latrine. They all rush to the 
public one, the open ground near the Ghat, under 
the cover of twilight. Otherwise when the sun 
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_ makes his disconcerting appearance, the villager 
has to trot off to an uncomfortable distance to 
ease himself. 


Shamlal did not introduce me to his friend. 
The civilizing introduction habits has not yet 
penetrated the in folds of village conventionalism. | 
introduce myself to the Muslim boy, who gaped at 
me in wonder when Shamlal told him my 
educational qualifications. 


In for a chat, Shamlal began, “what are you 
doing here?” 


“lam chewing a Dattan, as you see,” | said, 
rather brusquely. 


“It is so cold today, and yet you chew a 
Dattan?” 


“Nothing strange.” | told him how teeth must 
be kept clean and must be cleaned several times 
a day. 


Shamlal put forward the old argument of a 
villager’s poverty for not cleaning the teeth daily. | 
bought home to him that willows were abundant in 
every Kashmiri village. 


“Just see, Dhar Sahib, my teeth are clean 
though I’ve not cleaned them more than a score of 
times...” He went on in that vein. | found his teeth, 
on close examination, like every other villager’s 
teeth that appear clean from a distance - like 
women with small pox scars on their unhappy 
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faces, but the gums were overladen with rotting 
scum. 


Livinc Hapits 


A visit to a typical village in Kashmir is an 
unforgettable experience. Against the background 
of lush fields, forest-clad mountains, network of 
crystalline streams and babbling brooks, the 
village looks picturesque. But a closer Scrutiny 
lays bare the dark and ugly spots. 


Filth and dirt - the natural outcome of dirty 
living habits of the villagers - meet the visitor's eye 
everywhere in all such villages, whereto the 
campaign of the Rural Uplift Department has not 
penetrated. The lanes are abnoxiously dirty. the 
drains in the bigger villages, if they exist at all, are 
rarely swept. They are logged with mud and 
rubbish. They are just apologies for drains, just 
ruts by, or, even between the wayside, more 
natural than artificial! 


Satara’s wife and daughters-in-law sweep 
the house and house and throw that and other 
refuse just behind the cottage, where it goes on 
accumulating into a wall of rubbish. So does every 
other village woman by force of habit, as it were, In 
Spite of epidemics of small pox, cholera and 


typhus, which take a heavy toll whenever they 
spread. 
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VILLAGE OCCUPATIONS 


Rice is the biggest and staple crop of 
Kashmir. Rice cultivation is the chief occupation of 
the peasant of Kashmir. It entails enormous labour 
in the formation of terraces and watering series, 
weeding the adventitious plants, the harvesting 
and storing in the granaries. Rice is in every sense 
a product of the sweat, blood and tears of the 
peasantry. The soil of Kashmir with its extensive 
irrigation under the tributary system introduced by 
the Moghuls, yields a single but fertile crop of rice. 
Maize is grown in the uplands as far up as the 
wooded mountain slopes. 


Autumn is the harvest season, Harud, of 
Kashmir, when rice, maize, millet, sesame and 
amaranth are harvested and stored. Listening to 
harvest songs sung by peasants in field and 
farmyard is delightful. The willows are pollarded. 
Dry leaves are collected from under the chinar, 
which looks reddish brown owing to radical 
change of colour of its leaves. To protect the 
maize crop from the depredations of the bear, the 
terror of the forests of Kashmir, who steals down 
from the mountain side during the night, peasants 
erect roofed platform-like lofts, ten or more feet 
above the ground level and yell and scream and 
make all possible noises with their whistles, 
beating old kerosene tins filled with pebbles or 
drums or trumpets, or in the exquisite moonlight, 
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when their eye commands a pretty good distance 
they lustily sing melodious folksongs in chorus. 


One of the  peasant’s leisure-time 
occupations is the rearing of cocoons on Mulber 
leaves during summer. The ready cocoons are 
carried to the Silk Factory at Srinagar in huge 
bags. During winter he and his family May work on 
rustic looms and weave woolen blankets, Which 
fetch a good price. During recent times many 
peasants have taken to bee-farming by modern 
methods, dropping the traditional coarse way of 
collection of honey. He is clever at poultry-farming 
and eggs and fowls fetch him good money. 


A peasant may be the village barber in his 
leisure, using very coarse and rough razors very 
dexterously. Or, he may know basket work and 
may know how to make Kangris - earthen-ware 
fire-pots used all over Kashmir. Appreciating that 
the Kashmiri peasant can turn his hands _ to 
anything, Sir Francis Younghusband says: “A 
Kashmiri can weave good woolen cloth, make 
first-rate baskets, build himself a house, make his 
Own sandals, his own ropes and a good bargain.” 


The peasant woman is an expert at the 
spinning wheel. She hums sweet tunes to kill the 
monotony of the job. She skillfully makes slippers, 
mats, etc. out of the grass ropes that she weaves. 
She pounds paddy into rice at the rustic mortar 
and that also keeps her fit. 


_ Village handicrafts of Kashmir were not 
deliberately destroyed like those of the rest of 
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india, but they met a setback owing to certain 
economic and other trends. For instance, shawl- 
making lost its thriving market when Franco- 
Russian War broke out in the last century in 
Europe. Thanks to the progressive policy of His 
Highness’ Government and the impetus provided 
to the cottage industries of Kashmir by the annual 
Exhibition held at Srinagar in September, village 
handicrafts have largely revived. 


There is an imperative need to properly 
guide, encourage and foster the artistic tendency 
in the village youth, so that their energies can be 
harnessed towards their social security which can 
be guaranteed when they turn their attention to 
more cottage industries than they do now. Indeed 
cottage industry in Kashmir, if properly guided, has 
a great future before it. 


Tur MIGRATORY PEASANT 


Summer birds, actual or human, visit the 
“sweetheart of the world” over the mountain 
passes in spring, enjoy the summer of the valley 
in its cool high altitudes, on grassy meadows, by 
the side of mountain lakes, where wild flowers 
abound and where the turf is covered with the 
sweet-smelling pine-needles, and then, at the first 
hint of autumn and cold, they flock back to the 
plains of India. But Kashmir has its indigenous 
migratory bird in the poor Kashmin landless 
peasant. 
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Many of these peasants’ flocks down to the 
plains during late autumn in search of labour. They 
are contemptuously termed Hato in the Punjab 
and N.W.F. Province, where their cheap labou; 
renders them cheap in the eyes of their 
employers. 


When these peasants migrate to the plains, 
they form groups. Like typical Kashmiris they are 
cheerful even under the strain of the journey on 
either of the long mountain routes, that of Jhelum 
Valley or the one over Banihal Pass. Stopping by 
the roadside to pass the night, they throw down 
their miserable freight of earthen pots and cups, 
torn quilts, and faggots to light the fire with. When 
the fire is lit and the rice merrily steams in the dirty 
pots of baked clay, they cluster round the humble 
fires and sing happy chorus songs, forgetting their 
Cares and their precarious future for the time 
being. Most of them, thanks to the climate of 
Kashmir which more than compensates their lack 
of nutrition, their tanned, weather-beaten, furrowed 
cheeks are yet a glow with ruddy health. Hard 
labour in the plains will soon damage their fine 
physique. 


| have met many parties of these migratory 
Peasants on their journey when they encamped by 
the roadside near the Banihal Pass or somewhere 
Over the Jhelum Valley Road. Their tale of woe will 
melt even a callous heart. Living in one-roomed 
tenements and Subsisting on the barest 
necessaries of food, Clothing, efc. they fall easy 
victims to malaria in the plains. 
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Sitting by a fireplace in their scattered, open 
air camp, my bourgeois appearance caused an 
agreeable surprise to the group. | conversed with 
one young, communicable sort of peasant, whose 
pale, haggard face showed recent devastation of 
malaria. 


“| once had an attack of cholera,” he told 
me in his rustic Kashmiri manner, with the peculiar 
accent of his Tehsil, “but | stood it. | got this fever- 
disease while | was working in a mill at Amritsar. 
The wayside quack robbed me of much of my 
hard-saved money. This shivering fever has 
almost crippled me. My cousin, a fine young man, 
by the name of Allah, went to paradise as a result 
of this disease. Here is his quilt” showing me a 
clumsy apology for one - “that | shall return to his 
mother.” 


“Did you save some money?” | asked him 
sympathetically. 


“Yes, | brought some things?” he said, 
wistfully, showing me his proud freight “a quilt for 
my mother, trinkets for my wife, a rug for my 
father, salt and tea for the family. Before the 
month of Ramzan | saved ten rupees which | sent 
home as land revenue was to be paid for the small 
holding that we have.” 


“Have others saved like you?” 


"No, | am young and | was quite stout when 
| left Kashmir | could work even in the fever. 
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“There is’, he added, beckoning another miserable 
camp-mate “Fata coming back to his home with ng 
money or things for the home. We have 
contributed for his journey expenses and he is 
thankful that he is after all returning to his mother 
Kashmir. He says he will never Step beyond ihe 
borders of his village even if he Starves.” 


Many of these migratory peasants who 
have not saved sufficient money to finance their 
meager necessaries at home and the journey back 
to Kashmir, have had perforce to remain in the 
plains, to be reduced to skeletons by the ravages 
of malaria in the oppressive summer heat to which 
their physical make-up is least suited. Observant 
and compassionate, | have looked at scores of 
these parties on their return journey. Wearing 
tattered dirty clothes and skull caps. clumsily 
patched up at manifold Places, bare-footed, ill- 
shapen, swollen toes protruding out of scratched 
and rugged feet, that are large and square, they 


Present a pathetic sight to the sympathetic on- 
looker, 


Is this what man has made of man? Should 
the supposedly fortunate dwellers of the fertile 
land, the vale of beauties, the paradise of earth, 
be thus constrained by force of stern economic 
circumstances to migrate to mills and markets of 
the plains, where their labour is thanklessly and 
contemptuously exploited? 
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CustTo 
SoctaL Customs AND SuPERstrrions 


In rural Kashmir, due to the force of 
superstition and of religion, social customs, both 
local and provincial, have almost attained the force 
of law. 


Hindus and Muslims living in villages have 
many customs in common. One is their reverence 
for sacred places. But are so-called Pir-Parast - 
reverential to Pirs, the holy men, be they Hindus or 
Muslims. 


There are many shrines of these holy men 
of the past which are scared to both. Their dress 
villages where the civilizing influences of the 
modern type of Indian dress have not yet 
penetrated. 


There are minor differences in dress, 
however. The Pheran of the Panditain is more 
gaudy than that of her Muslim sister. Her head- 
dress, Taranga, is more picturesque than the 
Kasoba, the headdress of the Muslim woman. 
Before marriage it is customary for girls of both 
communities to wear skull caps which are 
sometimes worked with lace. Taranga oF Kasaba 
is covered by a cloth, which is pinned at its top 
and which hangs back to cover the pendant 
tresses whose plains are woven into coarse, rustic 
tassels. 


Many of the common customs of villagers 
spring from religion. There are, however, for the 
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Hindu, definite rites connected with birth, Marriage 
and death. But both Hindu and Muslim women 
sing almost the same Kashmiri folksongs at these 
occasions. 


Every household in the village has its 
wooden pestles, women singing or humming folk. 
tunes, pound paddy. Women generally lead a free 
and equal life among the Muslims. No Village 
woman uses the Purdah except the brides, called 
Maharanis for the nuptial day, for some time, as a 
token of maidenly modesty and of course, as q 
custom. 


There is actually an elaborate code of local 
social customs but it is needless to go into so 
many of them. What is more relevant and also, 
more interesting, is superstition, which is universal 
in the villages of Kashmir and is linked up with 
religion on the one hand and with custom, on the 
other, thus holding an undisputed traditional sway 
over the credulous mind to the villager moved as 
he by inherited and Primitive emotions. In an 
atmosphere of appalling illiteracy and helpless 
ignorance, it is but natural that superstition should 
powerfully affect the lives of the villagers. 


The itinerant Pirs, Fagirs and other so- 
called holy men put on spiritual airs and sell 
charms to the believing villagers to protect thelr 
children, women and Cattle from the evil eye. The 
Pir or Pandit writes some Qoranic or Sanskrit 
verse on a piece of Paper or inscribes a few 
hieroglyphic, Magic-square letters upon a coppel 
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late and passing a sacred breath over it, after a 
fit of assumed meditation, hands it over to the 
taken-in peasant. It is then sewn up in black cloth 
and tied round the neck. No reformer raises his 
voice against this “amulet selling” trade - lest the 
feared cry of ‘religion in danger’ should rise 
against him as the reaction. These amulet sellers 
are even believed to cure chronic disease and 
they prescribe accordingly. 


The Kashmiri Pandit villager is much more 
superstitious than the Muslim. He attaches 
ominous significance to sneezes, to night hooting 
of the owl on the roof of his house, to the sage 
oracles of his astrologer - Pandit and so on. 


The Muslim villager does not mind sneezes, 
but he has a traditional fear of grave-yards. He 
believes in Rah-Chowk, his Will-o’-the-wisp. Once, 
in a starry summer night, | was listening to folk- 
songs sung by Satara and some of his family. We 
were seated in a small lawn flanking the cool Sind 
tributary. When, after several songs, there was, as 
usual, a pause and some attempt at lively 
conversation, Ahmadoo related an adventure that 
he had with Rah-Chowk. 


“Believe me, | actually saw a Rah-Chowk 
when | was returning from Shadipore, late in the 
night, last year. It was summer. My horse saw the 
bridle path in the light of the stars. At a corner of 
the path, where this stream curves into the 
Jhelum, | saw the damned devil, who kills by 
treachery by dragging one into a marsh or a river. 
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His two eyes glowed in the dark. The flames of the 
pot of fire on his head danced up. His devilish 
presence lit the Jhelum, which appeared like a big 
road. 


“Naturally | forgot my direction and | wag 
about to steer my horse that way. But - thank Allah 
- the horse has his iron shoes. He understands the 
devil. He did not take by direction but, Pricking up 
his ears, he galloped on the dark, bridle path and 
brought me safe home.” 


The still, dark night, the silent audience and 
Ahmdoo’s simple but dramatic utterance produced 
a suspension of disbelief even in me for the 
moment. Presently | explained to them the 
phenomenon of phosphorescence in as many 
Kashmiri words as | could, but that left them 
unconvinced and of the same Opinion still. 


On VinLace MarrtaceEs 


As mentioned at the outset, Muslims 
Predominantly populate rural Kashmir. Hindus are 
Sparsely scattered in decimal proportions. One of 
the reasons of the dense population of Muslims In 
Kashmir, apart from historical factors, is their 
System of marriages. Kashmiri Muslims allow 
consanguine Marriages. In fact many _ kinds of 
Secular marriages are in vogue. The right to 
divorce is free to either party though divorces are 
not very common. 
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“Is this boy your son?” | asked Qadir. the 
head peasant of the land whose idle and absentee 
landlord | happen to be. | made out that the boy 
bore little family resemblance to Qadir but still | 
ventured the question just to break the monotony 
of our conversation about the produce of my land, 
a dull subject to me, as year after year, | have to 
hear the same story of damages by rats, spoliation 
of the crop by too much rainfall, thefts during 
harvest, and so on. 


“No”, said Qadir - the traditional ‘sir’ is 
dropped in this village as ‘light’ has come - “but he 
is my son now.” 


“How, what do you mean by that?” The 
object of the question - the boy - bashfully looked 
away from us towards the kitchen. 


“| have one daughter”, pointing towards the 
kitchen, wherefrom the gir! gave me a bold glance, 
‘she is the only hope that | have. She - may God 
give you long life - has been married to a boy who 
could be spared by his family. He - may Allah help 
you - is the sixth son of his parents. And now he 
: he added blinking, “both my son and son-in- 
aw”. 


A peasant marriage is a_ picturesque 
occasion. The women, wearing red and blue 
Pherans - Kashmiri gowns - sing marriage folk- 
songs for the Manzrath, the night when henna Is 
rubbed on the bands and feet of the bride and the 
groom, the day of marriage, when the bride leaves 
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her father's house and when the groom takes her 
away. 


The marriage procession is a sight to see. 
Village bands, the musicians playing on ancient 
wooden pipes and rough drums, lead the small 
picturesque procession. The bridegroom, dressed 
in his best, is seated on an ambling pony, whose 
saddle is covered with gay clothes, which are 
reserved for the occasion. Uneasily saddled, he 
tries his very best to look important. 


The bridegroom's father can be easily 
made out from his busy, flustering gestures. 
Peasant women, brightly dressed and wearing 
. happy smiles, with interlocked hands and Catching 
each other's waist, form the rear of the procession. 
They sing folk-songs that suit the occasion 
comparing the bridegroom to Majnun, or Rustum, 
or Khusro, and the bride to Laila or Shirin or a 
hyacinth. Their recitation is free as it is  full- 
throated. They are not shy because they live in 
social environments, which make them the equal 
of man in every respect. The combined sound of 
the rustic music and the marriage songs form a 
strange choir. 


Against this happy marital atmosphere, let 
US pause and have a look at the lot of Kashmir 
Pandit House who live as a small part of the 


population in some villages. 


___ | lcan't resist the temptation of going back to 
Shambu of’ Vachi. When I-first went to his house 
and saw a small, rather dirtily-clad woman who 
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disheveled hair and graceful ankles, | naturally but 
hastily took her to be the wife of Shambu. 


“Is she your Mem Sahib?” | said in my 
usual, gay manner to Shambu, after she had 
poured Kashmiri tea in my cup for a big Samovar, 
the Kashmiri tea kettle which is a miniature of the 
Russian Samovar. 


“Oh, no, she is his wife,” replied Shambu, 
pointing to the near-by room, where his brother 
sat, conversing with some peasants who were 
partly clearing debt arrears. 


“Oh! but isn’t he your ..... , | mean your 
uncle?” | said, as | had taken the old gentleman to 
be Shambu’s father. 


“He is my brother. He is the eldest. We are 
four brothers. We had a sister who was married to 
a Patwari, whose sister was my brother's first wife. 
The present one is his third wife...” 


Shambu talked on but | heard no more as | 
was lost in a pensive reflectiveness on the fate of 
the small young lady married to a senile hag, who 
could conveniently manage to launch on 
matrimony for the third time, while his three 
brothers led unhappy, single lives. According to 
the Bible (in spite of the example of Jesus and his 
disciples!) “it is not good form to live alone”, but 
here ‘it is the accepted form for most Hindu 
youngmen to live as forced bachelors. 
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During my stay in the village | learnt that 
only one of the village Hindu daughters was 
married to a village boy - the son of a middle class 
landlord - while all the others were packed off tg 
the distant city of Srinagar, where’ they Were 
married mostly as second or third wives to old 
money bags of Kashmiri Pandits. Only a fey 
fortunate young village Pandits are married. All the 
rest are unmarried. Girls are not to be -seen 
anywhere. Of course, the widows, returned from 
the city, are there. The kind of social morale 
arising in such surrounding can better be imagined 
than exposed with a crusader’s zeal. 


What has happened to the ancient Hindu 
law of Manu? What has not vicious customs and 
hide-bound usage done to corrupt it ? 


Social customs of the villagers will undergo 
a sea change as superstitious and anachronisms 
of custom will die a natural death with the spread 
of literacy and education in the villages. That 
done, an era of change will be heralded. That era 
will surely and steadily precede the making of a 
better and an uplifted rural Kashmir. 


Kashmiri villages to be progressive need to 
be something more than “excellent cultivators” ; 
they should not be flattered with that imperialist 
epithet used by Sir Walter Lawrence, as they have 
yet to learn how to lead hygienic, sanitary and 
clean lives. Their leisure. during the long winter of 
Kashmir, is not fully utilised to their individual and 
national good. There is very great scope for rural 
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reform. Village Uplift Movement, as sponsored by 
the Government, should march with the progress 
of the time and should, co-opting public bodies 
and organisations, spread its nation-building 
activities to the cornermost foot-hill hamlet in 
Kashmir to carve out a great future for Rural 
Kashmir, when the Kashmiri villager will lead a 
better, more prosperous and a higher type of life. 
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CHAPTER XIll 


SNAKE-WORSHIP IN 


KASHMIR 
By 
H.H.Wilson 


WW: have frequent occasion to notice the 
important figure which snakes and 
snake deities make in the worship and traditionary 
history of Kashmir. The extent and permanence of 
the superstition we may learn from Abul Fazl who 
observes that in seven hundred places there are 
carved figures of snakes, which they worship. 
(Ain-i-Akbari ii.p.148). His statement is in fact 
takers from the text of Punya Bhatta; for its being 
as old as the age of Alexander, we have what may 
be regarded as_ sufficient, though _ indirect 
testimony; for Onesicritus, as quoted by Srabo, 
avers, that Abisaras, who we shall hereafter see is 
a misnomer for Kashmir, or a part of it, is said by 
his ambassadors to cherish two enormous 
dragons, par ho duo drakontoos spengellon ho! 
par hautou pr esbeis tr espesthaiton men 
hogdoekonta pekhon, ton de tetterakonta, pros 
tois heckaton, hos eireken O’nesikritos. 


Apud quem, Abisaru, Legati ab eo missi, 


numciaverunt, duos dracones nutri, alterum 


octoginta ‘torum longitutdine, alterum centum 
: eh i tus refert. The Oxford 


et quadriginita, ut Onesicr 
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editor judiciously observes on this Passage 
“Serpentes in India nonnulli pedes 30 longitudin ‘ 
aequant, nulli autem superant. Quo Circa haec 
legatorum relatio, ad cultum Idolatraicium referre 
videtur, nam idola essa _ magnitudinis Vere 
mirabilis, in templis indorum constat Exinde 
Dracones esse negtes figures in templis SUSpecor 
et legati vei vivos existire finxerunt. velMacedones 
eorum linguam minus intellexerunt-Page 994 and 
note. R.P.Knight, in his “Inquiry into the 
Suymbolitical language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology.” (Classical journal, vol. xxii p.14) 
States upon the authority of Maximin of Tyre, that 
when Alexander entered India, “Taxillus, a 
powerful prince of the country” was the raja of 
“Takshasilas) “showed him a serpent of enormous 
size, which he nourished with great care, and 
revered as the image of the God whom the Greek 
writers from the similitude of his attributes Called 
Dionysus or Baccinus.” Whether the kashmirian 
worship of snakes was mystical, at least in the 
earliest ages, may be questioned. There is 
likewise reason to suppose that this worship of 
snakes was diffused throughout the whole of India, 
as besides the numerous fables and traditions 
relating to the Nagas or snake gods, scattered 
through the Puranas, vestiges of it still remain in 
the actual observance of the Hindus, |t seems not 
improbable that the destruction of the whole 
serpent race’by Janamejaya, the son of Parkishit, 
recorded in the Puranas as a historical fact, may 
in Teality imply the subversion of the local and 
Original superstition, and the erection of the 
system of Vedas upon its ruins. 
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TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU’S 
VIEWS 


Mr.Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen 


hen | came here a month and a half 

ago as a refugee from the heat of my 
town | did not at all anticipate that | would be 
called upon to deliver a Convocation address at 
this college. The insistent request of- your 
persuasive Director of Education has, however, 
proved impossible to resist. My first duty on the 
present occasion is to thank you warmly for the 
kindness, which has prompted you in inviting me 
to address you this evening. There are more ties 
than one which unite me to Kashmir, but my lot 
has been cast in another part of the country, and 
much as | admire the grandeur and natural 
scenery of this ancient and venerable part of India 
and its bracing climate, | feel that | know so little 
about it that it would be presumptuous on my part 
to give you any advice on local politics in which 
you are, no doubt, deeply interested. 
Remembering also, as | do, that | am standing on 
the platform of an educational institution. | am 
most unwilling to disturb the equanimity of its 
academic life by introducing in my address any 
jarring notes of political controversy. Nevertheless, 
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it seems to me that it would be carrying academ| 
detachment too far to avoid altogether a 
reference to the cataclysmic events, Which are 
taking place almost every minute in Europe and 
other parts of the world. We have during the last 
two months witnessed events, which we Should 
have refused to believe as being possible if they 
had not actually happened. Country after count 
has fallen a victim to brute force. Who could have 
thought that intellectually advanced, inoffensive 
and peace-loving countries like Norway, Denmark, 
Folland, and Belgium would, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, be robbed of their freedom 
and of their independent existence? Above all who 
could have thought that France, the mother of 
Culture and elegance, the champion of freedom, 
the country where humanity learnt in modern times 
its first lessons in liberty, equality and fraternity, 
would today have to sue for peace at the hands of 
those to whom the very mention of democracy is 
abomination, whose cult is race-superiority and 
whose ambition is world domination? As | am 
dictating this address, | feel that | may be out of 
date when | deliver it. Things may happen by that 
time which, even with our experience of the last 
two months, we dare not imagine today. 


The modern man in his vanity and pride of 
Progress, scientific and political, is accustomed to 
point the finger of scorn at the Dark Ages and the 
Middle Ages and we have been taught from our 
childhood to condemn Chengiz Khan; Hulaku, 
Atilla and Tamurlane a barbarians who were the 
Scourge of humanity, but | venture to think that at 
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least this much may be said in their favour that 
they could not fairly be charged with being untrue 
to the civilization and culture of their day. You 
have now nations which boast of the accumulated 
knowledge and culture of the last 400 years and 
particularly of the 19th and the 20th centuries, of 
the triumphs of science, of their advance in 
chemistry and physics, in engineering and 
mechanical skill, of their conquest of air and water, 
of their political science and international law, of 
democracy, national Socialism, Fascism, 
Communism, and sensitive nationalism. You have 
in our age nations who go into other countries as 
missionaries of civilization, justice and progress 
and claim to be trustees for those less happily 
circumstanced that they are. You have also 
nations who claim to be super-men, who have 
worked themselves into the belief that Providence 
has created them to rule over others and to 
impose their will upon all others. You have at 
present nations whose material resources defy 
arithmetical figures. On the other hand you have 
also others to whom physical existence is a long- 
drawn-out and bleak struggle. | hope | have not 
overdrawn the picture but | am only anxious to put 
you on your guard against the facile assumption 
that because we are twentieth century men, 
because we have conquered distance, because 
we can, sitting in our Own rooms, hear human 
voices across the wide expanse Of seas, humanity 
has been drawn together or that the brotherhood 
of man and the Federation of the world of which 
Tennyson dreamt nearly 80 yeals ago, has 
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become an accomplished fact. If the present War 
unlike the last, can lead to a revision of human 
values, if it can humble the pride and arrogance of 
those who have prostituted science so that they 
and they alone may impose their will on others, if it 
can succeed in giving us a truer idea of 
“internationalism” and a truer conception of 
national sovereignty, then the blood of millions 
which has redened such large spaces of the globe 
will not have been shed in vain. After the last war 
we heard a great deal of the 14 points of President 
Wilson, then came the treaty of Versailles, which 
is not assailed by many and supported by some, 
and we were called upon to rejoice in the 
establishment of the League of Nations. 


Whether the League has turned out to be 
the shrine of human hopes, which it was 
anticipated to be, or their sepulchre is a question 
into which | shall not go, but if one may pry into the 
future while yet this titanic struggle is going on, 
only two alternatives seem to be possible; either 
the world or most of it will go under the heel of one 
or two Powers of the West, which will acquire 
complete mastery over our lives, in which the 
individual will count for nothing and the State for 
everything, in which the will of the men at the top 
will be treated as the will of the nation under thelr 
Control, or the world will evolve a system of union 
or federation in which national sovereignties will 
have to shed many of their inherited and cherished 
conceptions of national freedom in matters ° 
defense, tariffs, fiscal and monetary arrangement 
in which they will pool their resources, suppres 
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their commercial, and political jealousies and 
rivalries and replace their present day 
monopolistic and exclusive tendencies by mutual 
co-operation, guarded and secured not by the 
exposition of alluring theories of this is or that but 
by guided by ethical motives to bring peace and 
tranquillity to suffering humanity, whether even 
after their bitter experience of the last 25 years 
they will continue to think, each in terms of 
exclusive national interests, and whether Europe 
will still continue to claim for itself a position of 
supremacy over Asia and other parts of the world, 
or whether considerations of justice for all alike 
will, then, sway the conduct of those who will be 
charged with the responsibility of taking supreme 
decisions, are questions which one may approach 
hopefully, but about which no one can say 
anything with certainty. The future lies on the knee 
of the gods. 


Meanwhile the immediate question, which 
concerns us and ought to absorb all our attention 
is the safety and security of our country. We have 
been repeatedly told by some of our distinguished 
public men that it is absurd to think of it or talk of if 
probably do not believe in the strength of the 
country. If it is merely a question of hope and wish, 
| sincerely join that hope and wish that the country 
may never suffer the fate of some other harmless 
countries in the West, but no wise man can shut 
his: eyes to the growing ambition of some of the 
aggressive countries or refuse to prepare himself 
to meet a possible and by no means 2 remote 
danger. Unfortunately, it is a fact too patent to be 
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ignored that that unity in which lies Strength is Bt 
the present moment conspicuous by its absence in 
our country. | do not wish in the slightest degree to 
ignore or minimize the strength or the depth of the 
convictions of those who are occupying the 
political stage today, but if each party stands out 
for its own convictions and its own programme and 
refuses, to join hands with the others merely 
because they hold equally strongly views to the 
contrary, what chance can there be for that 
strength-giving unity without which there is bound 
to be a serious danger to our security? | should 
have thought that on a supreme occasion like this 
the highest considerations of patriotism would 
induce us all to put country first and party next in 
our thoughts and actions. | am not saying or 
Suggesting that when the time comes for us to 
determine the fundamentals of our constitution, 
party convictions or party loyalties should be 
surrendered, but what | am saying is that at the 
present moment the one common platform on 
which we can meet irrespective of different 
political or economic creeds or labels is the safety 
and security of the country. Nor can we on an 
occasion like this refuse to co-operate with of 
assist the British whatever the nature or extent of 
our grievances against them may be. 


| share the disappointment of those of my 
countrymen who feel that the British have already 
delayed: too long the assigning to /ndia her prope! 
place,. and: have: withheld from her that freedom 
and those powers which are enjoyed by the other 
units: of the Commonwealth; but | can discern 
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distinct signs of a change for the better in the 
attitude of Britain vis a vis India. If the war has 
already had some lessons for us, it has also had 
some others for them. There is no man who has 
more deeply regretted than myself that a country 
of the size and population of India should have 
been left all these years with such inadequate 
means of defense and self-protection and that 
pleas should have been put forward in the past in 
support of such policy which, to my mind, were 
wholly unjustifiable, | am, therefore, glad that the 
dangers of the situation have shaken British 
immobility on the question of /ndian defense. | 
note with satisfaction that measures are being 
taken now for raising a new /ndian army, officered 
largely by men holding the King’s Commission, but 
| shall be untrue to my conviction if | were to say 
that | am satisfied either with the adequate or the 
extent of the steps proposed to be taken. The 
need is urgent for a much larger expansion of 
effort in the matter of recruiting and training of our 
men in large numbers. So also is the need to 
increase the industrial output for the necessary 
equipment for every arm of the defense services. 
If | ask mutual co-operation among ourselves, | 
also press that the time has come when a greater 
spirit of trust between the British and the Indians 
should prevail and dominate all our effort to meet 
the challenge of the common foe and to insure the 
safety of this country. What the future may have In 
Store for us is a question on which no one can 
dogmatise, but the repeated statements of British 
Statesmen and particularly the recent speech of 
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Mr. Amery, may well be treated as for Shadowin 
the direction in which events are moving. Pethang 
we are much nearer the day than We imaging 
when we may be called upon to Shoulder Our 
responsibilities in fullest measure, and no one who 
has the larger and permanent interest of the 
country at heart can but sincerely hope and pray 
that we may develop even at this Stage that 
strength and that spirit of mutual confidence 
without which | venture to think we would not be 
able to discharge out responsibilities and to rise 
equal to the opportunities that May open to us. 


Having said this much about the present 
situation let me now come to some other matters 
of a more agreeable character. You worthy 
Director of Education, Mr. K.G. Saiyidain, has 
been good enough to furnish me with a copy of the 
report of the Educational Reorganisation 
Committee, 1939, and also a copy of the Annual 
Administration Report of the Education 
Department. I can not claim to be an educational 
expert though my interest in education has been 
practically lifelong. | Shall, therefore, not venture to 
express any considered opinion on the 
recommendations _— of the Reorganisation 
Committee. Nearly five years ago | was called 
upon in my own Province to investigate the 
problem of unemployment among the educated 
Classes and in the course of my work as chairman 
of that committee | had to study the problem of 
Education in its various aspects not only in my 
Province but also in some countries of Europe: 
which I visited again at that time. So far as 
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secondary education and primary education are 
concerned, | came very much to the same 
conclusion as your committee has done. | am glad 
to notice that they have in their report expressed 
the opinion that “the present syllabus is too 
bookish and academic, too far removed from the 
realities of the socio-economic situation and 
unrelated to the child’s native interests and 
psychology. Its various branches are unrelated to 
one another and, therefore, likely to have a 
distracting effect on the child’s mind. In order to 
remove these defects, we recommend that 
education in basic schools should be an ‘integral’ 
physical environment, his social environment and 
some form of craft work, which will provide room 
for his creative self-expression and also have 
social and productive value.” 


| need scarcely say that these views seem 
to me to be thoroughly sound, though | realise that 
in their practical application there is room for 
difference of opinion as to the amount of 
emphasis, which may be laid, on actual craft work. 
In any case it seems to me that if by craft teaching 
in schools it is intended to secure ‘the co- 
ordination of manual and mental activity and the 
training of practical aptitude and initiative,” | am in 
agreement with it. It is in regard to secondary 
education, however, that we have got to face 
some serious problems. In my opinion secondary 
education should mark a distinct stage as 2 bridge 
to university education. | hold that a boy, who has 
finished his secondary education, should have 
received an education, which should enable him, if 
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he so minded, to start ona bread-winning Career 
Secondary education must, therefore, aim to 
equipping him among other things to face the 
struggle of life. If, on the other hand, he has the 
urge for further or advanced knowledge in any 
particular subjects, which appeal to him. | would 
not only not stand in his way but encouraged him 
in the pursuit of that knowledge in these Subjects. 
It seems me that university education has 
unfortunately suffered a great deal because our 
young men feel that the possession Of any 
academic degree is a Passport to Government 
jobs”. The number of students, who are prompted 
to join our universities by the pure and noble 
motive to acquire knowledge or do so Our of their 
devotion to culture, is nearly everywhere limited, 
and students, who crowed our universities with 
interested motives, do not, in my opinion make 
any contribution to the growth of our natural 
culture and not unoften fail to do credit to their 
Alma Mater. | find from the annual report that the 
number of students at this college was 1380 in the 
year with which the report deals. | wonder how 
many of these students, after graduating at the 
university, are going to devote themselves to the 
achievement of Knowledge and culture. 


| have a shrewd Suspicion that here, as in 
the rest of the Country, nearly 95 per cent of these 
young men must be hankering after jobs In 
Government service. | keenly realise thelr 
difficulties. | deeply sympathise with their feeling of 
disappointment, which must embitter them when 
they find that their best hopes are dashed to the 
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round in the actual struggle of life. It is, however 
-ecessary that they should realise that no 
Government-either foreign or  indigenous-can 
possibly provide jobs year after year for the ever 
growing number of graduates. Son far as learned 
rofessions are concerned the two professions 
which attract our students most are Law and 
Medicine. As regards the legal profession | can 
speak with personal knowledge and experience. 
The saturation point has already been reached in 
that profession. This does not, however, mean that 
| am discouraging our promising young men from 
joining the legal profession, but is as well that | 
should give a warning. First and foremost let me 
say with brutal frankness that the standards of 
legal education in several of our universities leave 
much to be desired. Legal education does not 
mean and ought not to mean a_ passing 
acquaintance with the dry as dust statutes of your 
legislature, or with a mechanical knowledge of 
some elementary books of jurisprudence, equity, 
torts, and things of that kind. Legal education will 
never improve to India unless it is distinctly 
realised by men, who are responsible for it, that 
law, which permeates nearly every aspect of 
human life, is an organic science directly 
connected with the social and economic life of the 
country, and in many instances, with the social 
and economic life of other countries. On the one 
hand law is intimately connected with the religion, 
philosophyh and history of a countrry, On the other 
it can not divorce itself from its political institutions 
and economic structure, which vary from time to 
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time. A person, therefore, who desires to Study Ia 

must have a fairly good stock of knowledge i 
other subjects than law. In short he Must be a 
person with some cultural interests and 


; also some 
practical knowledge of the affairs of life. 


If you will study the lives of some Of the 
most eminent lawyers of this country ang 
particularly of some of the lawyers of the country 
and particularly of some of the lawyers in England, 
France, and the United States, you will find that 
their interests have been very varied, their stock of 
knowledge very comprehensive and _ their Own 
contribution to culture has been by no means 
insignificant. Quite apart from the intellectual and 
Cultural side of law let me give a warning to our 
young men that if they wish seriously to pursue the 
legal profession and maintain. its high traditions, 
they must be prepared to wait for long-the 
instances of young men achieving rapid success 
are few and far between- before success is in 
Sight. An appreciable number of your young men 
go for legal education to Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Delhi and Lahore and | assume that after they 
have taken the degree they join the profession in 
the State. | have noticed with regret that there is 
NO provision for legal education in your colleges 
and | respectfully suggest that in the interests of 
the profession and of your courts and above all in 
the interests of your people provision for legal 
education should be made in this State. The 
establishment of a medical college is perhaps 4 
much more expensive matter and | do not know 
whether in these difficult times the finances of the 
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State can be subjected to further strain. In regard 
to the medical profession in my Province, | can 
say that it has not escaped the blasting effect to 
unemployment, but during the course of my 
investigation | found that there was a tendency 
among young medical graduates to congregate in 
big centres where there are already medical men 
with well established practices and that they are 
generally speaking, reluctant to go to smaller town 
and particularly rural areas where, subsidised by 
Government, they may not only earn a living for 
themselves, but do a great deal of good to the 
rural population. 


| refrain from expressing any opinion on this 
question so far as your State is concerned as | do 
not possess the necessary amount of local 
knowledge but | venture to think that in the case of 
your young medical men the prospects should be 
distinctly better if they were to go settle down in 
centres of rural areas and small towns even 
though the material gain may not be a great as in 
the two capitals or other big towns of the State. | 
know that you two colleges are described in Arts 
Colleges, but if | may take the liberty of expressing 
an opinion as to the further expansion of higher 
education in the State | would suggest that 
probably an expansion of scientific education in 
branches, such as, Mining, Matallurgy, Botany, 
Zoology, Forestry, etc. should, from a practical 
point of view, be found to be more advantageous 
both to the youth and the State itself. | do not say 
that many suggestion should be carried out 
immediately, but | do suggest that that objective 
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should be kept constantly in view ae 
programme of expansion in these and similar 
subject spread over a series of years might be 
prepared. 


| would now take the liberty of referring to a 
question in which | have taken deep interest and 
which, | feel, is both politically and Economically of 
the highest importance. While | have said above 
that no government can provide jobs for ever 
increasing number of its educated young men, | 
also hold that it is neither right nor fair to the youth 
of the country to provide educational facilities for 
them and then to leave them entirely to their own 
resources. Whether it is a question of finding jobs 
or settling them in small or big industries, or 
providing some employment for them, | certainly 
think that the State must definitely own its 
responsibility in this matter. This is being done in 
nearly every country in Europe and, | believe, 
action has been taken more or less on similar 
lines, or is under the consideration of some of the 
provincial Government in British India. | suggested 
in the course of my report to the United Provinces 
Government the formation of an Appointment 
Board and discussed its functions in one of its 
chapters. | do not say that it must be the business 
of the Appointment Board to find jobs for young 
men, but it should certainly interest itself in young 
men, maintain a register of the educate 
unemployed, bring them to the notice of the 
various departments of the State or private 
employers, and give them sound advice an 
guidance in matters affecting their future. It is Mol 
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better that there should be well-organised and 
recognised body of this character than that these 
unemployed young men should be going from 
door to door and from man to man asking fore 
recommendations which, in my opinion, is 
calculated to compromise their self-respect. | 
therefore, respectfully suggest the creation of such 
a body, to those in power here. Having dealt with 
these matters | shall now directly appeal to the 
young men and young women, who have today 
been the happy recipients of their degrees. First 
let me offer you my sincere congratulations on the 
completion of the first stage in your life and let me 
express the hope that in the struggle which now 
awaits you, you may achieve success fortified by 
the education you have received at the college. 
But remember it is not merely intellect or the 
amount of knowledge, that a young man 
possesses which can ensure Success in life. There 
are other qualities also which are no less 
necessary. You must have a clear idea of your 
aims and objects in life, you must possess 
inexhaustible perseverance and a capacity to 
adapt yourself to changing circumstances and 
above all you must possess unflinching 
determination never to serve from the path of 
rectitude and integrity in personal and public 
matters. You must cultivate the will to conquer 
such difficulties as may come in your way. 


Kashmir has always had a fascination for all 
outsiders, but people are apt to forget that apart 
from the rich gifts with which Nature has in i 
bounty endowed her, apart from her snow-cappe 
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hills, its sweet and meandering Streams its 
reposeful lakes, its gorgeous gardens and sof 
meadows its luscious fruits, the Contribution of the 
Kashmiris to the culture and Philosophy of India 
both in Hindu and Mohammedan times, has been 
such that their descendants may today keep their 
heads erect. When | talk of culture let me draw 
your attention to one particular aspect of Kashmir 
In the vicissitudes of its history, with all the trials it 
has had to face, one solid fact of history will 
always remain outstanding, and that fact is that in 
Mohammaden times it became in a much more 
real sense than any other part of India and 
meeting place of the cultures of the Hindus and 
the Muslims. 


The contribution of Kashmiri Muslims. in 
days gone by to the realms of philosophy, poetry 
and art is a matter of common knowledge. | wish it 
were possible for the present generation of their 
successors to give us a connected account, with 
true historical perspective, of their contribution. It 
has been left, however, to an English writer to 
present to the world even though very partially 
some thing of the philosophy of Shah Hamadan. 
Nor let us forget that even today the poetry and 
philosophy of Sheikh Nur-ur-Din is the common 
heritage of the Hindus and the Muslims alike in 
Kashmir. When more than 20- years ago | met at 
Cambridge the late Professor Edward Brown, 
whose knowledge of Persian was admitted on all 
hands to be Profound, he added to my pride by 
Saying to me that Ghani was one of the few /naian 
Poets of Persian whose fame had traveled to 
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Persia and whose poetry and mastery of the 
Persian diction was admitted even there. The 
Mughal gardens, which attract even today such 
large crowds of sight-seer and which | am glad 
are looked after with such tender care by the 
Government of His Highness, still remind one of 
Jahangir’s passionate love for Kashmir. In the 
sphere of art Kashmir still can claim a position of 
its own throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Coming to our own times can we forget 
that Kashmir was the hore of origin of the 
ancestors of that poet-philosopher whose loss we 
sustained about two years ago? | refer to the late 
Sir Mohamad Iqbal. 


And now may | say a word to the young 
Kashmiri Pandits and | do so particularly as | am 
anxious that they should realise that their 
forefathers and their compatriots in other parts of 
India owned a great deal to his joint culture. 
However, regrettable it would be if, in these days 
when unfortunately things that divide the Hindu 
from the muslim are more numerous than those 
that unite them, they were to forget that their 
ancestors never fought shy of the common cultural 
who that knows any thing about Kashmir can 
forget the contribution philosophy, culture and 
poetry which was made in days gone-by by the 
Pandits of Kashmir? Nor let us forget that you 
have produced at least two great women whose 
philosophy and poetry may still inspire their 
descendants with pride. It is true that Hindus 
preserved their own philosophy and their own 
culture, but is also true that they did not turn their 
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face away from the culture of the new comers 5 
the members of the new faith. Who does not kaa 
that in Northern /ndia, at any rate, it was the 
Kashmiri pandit who summed Up in himself the 
best that there was to be found both in Hindu and 
Muslim cultures? It was his proficiency in Persian 
that secured for him a distinct Position in the 
bureaucracy of the Mughal times, and | Say this 
with confidence when | remember the history of 
those of our ancestors, who were compelled by 
circumstances, to migrate from Kashmir and to 
seek their fortune in what is now British India. 
They carried with them their keen intellect, their 
remarkable sense of adaptability and _ their 
character into a larger and competitive world, and 
So long as Persian was the official language at 
the court of Delhi and Lucknow, the Kashmiri 
Pandit shared with the Kayesth some of the 
highest offices in Mughal times. But it is not merely 
as an official that the Kashmiri Pandit figures in 
Lahore, Delhi and Lucknow. His position as a man 
of culture and letters was distinct and was 
acknowledged by Muslim rulers. When Persian 
was ousted by Urdu, it did not take the Kashmiri 


Pandit much time to make his mark on the altered 
situation. 


| could give you, if time permitted, the 
names of a number of Kashmiri Pandits, in what is 
now British India, who make their mark as writers 
OF poets in Persian and Urdu. Who has not heard 
of the great Raj Rayan Anand Ram Mukhijjlis, who 
not only occupied some of the highest position !n 
the Mughal Empire, but also wrote a very valuable 
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history of the Mughal dynasty? Who has not heard 
of the name of Pandit Daya Shankar Nasim. the 
immortal author of Gulzar-i-Nasim? Where is the 
indian who will challenge today the poetic fame of 
my late lamented friend Brij Narain Chakbast of 
Lucknow and who does not know that one of the 
founders of Urdu fiction was a Kashmiri Pandit, the 
never-to-be forgotten Ratan Nath Dar? | could 
multiply instances but | refrain. Let me not 
overlook the names of diplomats and travelers like 
Pandit, a afterwards Mirza, Mohan Lal; of judges 
like Pandit Shambhu Nath, the first Indian to take 
his seat in the Culcutta High Court; of lawyers and 
leader of public opinion, like the late Pandit 
Ajudhia Nath, the late Pandit Bishamber Nath, the 
Late Pandit Bishan Narian Dar, the late Pandit 
Printhi Nath Chak, Jagat Narain Malla, Seo Narim 
Shomem, and last but not the least, the late Pandit 
Moti Lal Nehru and of numerous administrators in 
Ranjit Singh’s Empire and Indian States as at 
present. To the Kashmiri Pandit young men | 
cannot hold our better examples than these and | 
hope and pray that the examples of these men 
may inspire them not only in the achievement of 
personal success but in the service of their 
motherland. | have personal appeal to make to 
you and that is that while as hindus you may not 
forget your own philosophy or the rich treasures of 
culture which you have inherited from your 
ancestors, you may also continue to cultivate your 
knowledge Persian and Urdu. It will still bee 
useful to you in Kashmir even if you want to fa 


a utilitarian point of view of knowledge and culture. 
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| should be sorry indeed if a mere communal Spirit 
at any time persuaded you to forget the examples 
of your ancestors and you treated Urdy as 
foreign language. Frankly | think that Cultural ties 
are ever so much stronger than mere Politica} 
alliances and | should be sorry indeed jf the 
legitimate desire to promote Hindi carried with the 
necessary implication that you should be unfaithful 
to Urdu, the strongest bond of union between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. 


Let me now refer to another aspect of our 
life. | assume that like so many young men in 
other parts of J/ndia you all Hindu and 
Mohamedans, or at any rate many of you, like to 
be looked upon as ‘Nationalists’. | sincerely hope 
and trust that this spirit may genuinely grow 
among you and that it may animate your conduct 
towards each other. Let me, however, give you a 
warning. Nationalism ought not to be identified 
with any particular school of political thought. 
Nationalism at the present stage of /ndia's 
development means something — essentially 
different from nationalism in Europe, where, 
unfortunately from the days of the treaty of Vienna 
more than one hundred years ago, it has been 
intimately associated with the idea of territorial 
sovereignty and has played and is today playing 
so much havoc. Nationalism in India, as | conceive 
it, means and should mean not only a habit of 
thought but also a habit of action, compelling us to 
think and act in terms of country first, next and 
last and not to think and act in terms of caste, 
community, or creed, so far as the social and 
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economic life of the country is concerned. You 
cannot forget the heterogeneity of our population 
and you ought not to overlook the fact that it is the 
first duty and the last duty of our leaders and their 
followers to wield these heterogeneous elements 
into a homogeneous whole, so that in matters of 
common interest we may work with a united will 
for the common benefit of all and with justice and 
fairness to all. Nationalism does not mean the 
getting of all or the bulk of advantages, social, 
economic and political, for your self and denying 
the same to your neighbour or holding that your 
own culture or your own religion is better than that 
of your neighbour. You have to guard yourself 
against some facile assumptions and misleading 
slogans, for there can be no greater tyranny 
exercised over the minds of our young men than 
the tyranny exercised over the minds of our young 
men than the tyranny of certain slogans and 
catchwords. Lastly, | shall beg you not to assume 
that nationalism is an accomplished fact. Truly 
viewed nationalism in its present stage is merely 
an aspiration, but in order to install true 
nationalism amongst us it is necessary that we 
must make a conscious and concerted effort by 
fighting separatist tendencies of which, lam afraid, 
there is far too much evidence in India at the 
present moment. Young men, | beg you to realise 
these high ideals on the sacred soil of Kashmir so 
that success may be yours and it may be said of 
you that you are serving the best and the highest 
interests of this ancient land, which poets have 
compared to Paradise. Paradise | should imagine, 
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does not consist only of wrangling politic; 

criers of slogans. There must be at cos Or 
reasonable proportion in it of men, who Bs a 
there as brothers with common ideals, co Nive 
aims and common methods of work. MON 


In conclusion | shall express the 
under the aegis of your Ruler you rial eee 
Solid and lasting contribution to the Progress of 
your people in every sphere of life and thus prove 
yourselves worthy of the education you have 
received. 
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CHAPTER XV 


KASHMIRI PANDITS IN 


BRITISH INDIA 


By 
Jai Lal Kilam 


he rise of British power in /ndia, thanks 

to its superior organization and 
diplomacy, led gradually to the breakdown of the 
Moghul and Marhatta Empires. As a result, the 
country came to be divided into a number of small 
principalities, which sprang up upon the debris of 
these once magnificent Imperial structures. In the 
South Haider Ali founded an independent State in 
Mysore, and the breakdown of Peshwa's 
ascendancy led to the formation of a number of 
Marhatta States. Asaf Jah installed himself as an 
independent ruler of Haidarabad. Then there were 
the Rajputana states, and cis-Satlu/ Sikh States 
such as Patiala, Jind, Faridkot Nabha etc.,—the 
other Sikh Misls having been liquidated by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The chaos was SO general 
and the breakdown so complete that even 
European adventurers such as Sombre tried to 
establish one near Delhi in Sardhana where ie 
wife Begum Samru a Kashmiri Muslim girl who 
later became a Christian ruled as 4 semi- 
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sovereign for long. In Bengal the British installeg 

person of their choice, Mir Jaffar by name, on the 
throne left vacant by Sirajuddowlla, In almost al 
these States there were Kashmiri Pandits though 
their role may not have been such as May be 
called historical. But there they were, at SUCH for 
off places as Bengal in the East and Mysore in the 
South. Pandit Ganga Ram who later rose ve 

high at the Sikh Durbar was a great dignitary at 
Gwalior. It was from there that he migrated with a 
number of Pandits and later settled at Lahore on 
the invitation of the Sikh Ruler. Some of them 
were in Tippu Sultan’s Mysore; and in the small 
principalities of Central /ndia the administration 
was controlled and carried on mostly by the 
Pandits. And when the British established their 
direct rule over the country, they found the 
Kashmiri Pandits almost everywhere in charge of 
the lower branches of administration. The British 
left them at their posts and even meted out great 
encouragement to them. Their attitude towards 
this community can be summed up in the words of 
Mr. George Campbell who says: “The Kashmiri 
Brahmins are quite high Aryans in the type. Their 
features are very fair and handsome, with high 
chiseled features and no trace of intermixture of 
the blood of any lower race. It may be partly race 
and partly occupation but they certainly a great 
refinement and regularity of features... They rule 
by the brain and the pen and not by the sword. It is 
this character that has gained them the favour of 
SO many rulers of a different faith. Kashmir long 
belonged to the Kaby/ Kingdom, but it was never 
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in any degree colonized by the Afghans. 

seems to be that the valley never Helena mete 
Afghan nation, but was always retained as a 
crown appendage of the kings who were very 
jealous of admitting into it subjects whom they 
might find it difficult to turn out again and much 
preferred to govern through the Pandiis...As a 
body the Pandits excel in acuteness the same 
number of any race with whom they come in 
contact.” 


With such an opinion formed by the British 
about the Kashmiri Pandits it was but natural that 
the former should have extended their unstinted 
support to them. The Pandits' knowledge of 
Persian and Urdu was of a very high order and 
they had taken to the study for English language 
much earlier than many others. With the 
reorganization of courts, they came to be 
appointed in subordinate Judiciary and many 
amongst them entered the legal profession, from 
its very start and became the recipients of highest 
posts in the judiciary and were the first Indian to 
be appointed to such posts. Mr. Justice Shambu 
Nath whose father Sada Sheo had migrated from 
Kashmir in the closing years of the 18th Century 
was born at Calcutta in the year 4820 A.D. He was 
the first Indian to be appointed as the Judge of a 
High Court. So also was another Kashmini Pandit 
Mr. Justice Ram Narain Dar who was the ee 
Indian to be appointed as a Judge of the Punja 
Chief Court. In United Provinces where i 
Kashmiri Pandits had settled in large Cue a 
leadership at the Bar was for years helen oy ae 
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Go name just a few we might refer to the Hon’by 
Ajudhya Nath Kunzru, the Hon'ble Pant 
Bishamber Nath, Pandit Bishan Narayan Day Ba : 
atLaw Pandit Jagat Narain Malla, Pang Bri 
Narayan Chakbast, Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Pandit Kailas Nath Katju, Pandit Jankj Nath 
Chak and lastly the great Pandit Moti Las Nehru. 
All these gentlemen were great nation-builders 
and took a very prominent part in building the 
National movement. In the Punjab Pandit 
Sheonarayan Shamim retained the leadership of 
the Bar fora number of decades, he was a great 
Budhist scholar to which faith. He held allegiance, 
Even in recent time there has been a galaxy of 
eminent Kashmiri Pandit Judges such as Mr. 
Justice Wanchoo, Mr. Justice S.K.Dar, Mr. Justice 
Kichlu, Mr. Justice Sapru, Mr. Justice S.K. Dar, 
Mr. Justice T.N. Mulla. Mr. Justice A.N. Malla Mr. 
Justice P.K. Kaul Mr. Justice R.K. Kaul etc. 


It would not serve any useful purpose to 
multiply names excepting for the purpose of 
Showing the extent of official rise of this 
Community. In the Punjab, Raja Narendra Nath 
and Raja Hari Kishen Kaul retired as 
Commissioners. Raja Narendra Nath, a great 
landowner and a grandson of Adjutant General 
Diwan Ajudhia Prashad took part in politics after 
his retirement and was elected to the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and was appointed ase 
Minister. Raja Hari Kishan was appointed as Chie 
Minister of the Jammy and Kashmir State at a vey 
troublous period of its history. Sir Ganga Fam” 
Kaul, Pandit Brij Lal Nehru, rose very high in the 
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Audit and Accounts Departments. Sir G 

ig a direct descendant of Prabha Kaai tae nee 
wrapped in a mat and thrown into Dal lake to be 
drowned there along with a number of Pandits 
under orders of Mir Hazar Khan, the Afghan 
Subedar in 1792 A.D. But he was saved and fled 
to India. After having reached the highest rung in 
the official ladder Sir Ganga retired, and was 
afterwards appointed as the Chief Minister of Jind 
State where he served as such for about eleven 
years. Pandit Manmohan Nath Kaul whose 
services were lent to Kashmir Darbar was 
appointed as Governor of Kashmir. Apart from the 
settlement work which was achieved under his 
supervision in 1901 A.D. he was a great social 
reformer. It was he who introduced modern ways 
of living in the local Pandit population. There is 
hardly a State in India where at one time or the 
other a Kashmiri Pandit was not appointed as a 
Diwan. For instance, Sir Pandit Daya Kishen Kaul 
was the Chief Minister of Patiala State, sir 
Sukhdev Prashad Kak Diwan of Joghpur, Dharm 
Narayan Haksar Diwan of Sailana State, Pandit 
Ram Chandra Kak Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Pandit Brij Mohan Nath Zutshi 
Diwan of Ratlam State, Pandit Maharaja Narain 
Sheopuri Diwan of Datia State etc. There were 


other Pandits who were appointed as Ministers in 
andits Col. Sir Kailas 


many States, such as, P. 
Narayan Haksar (Gwalior), P.K. Wattal, (Kashmir, 


Radha Krishen Kaul (Kashmir), Diwan Gy oP ae 
Administrator at Nabha, Tribhuwan Na” Aa 
(Udaipur), Amar Nath Atal (Jaipur), Narenare 
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Kaul (Kashmir) etc. The last named was a great 
administrator who solved the problem of the 
distribution of good grains in Kashmir in a most 
rational and scientific manner. His name is a 
byword in Kashmir and the magnificent institution 
known as Food Control Department built by him 
and which has stood the test of more than three 
decades is a living monument to his greatness. 


How so ever high positions the Kashmir 
Pandits may have achieved in the administration 
of the country, yet all this pales into insignificance 
before the magnificent role that they played in 
building the National Movement. Their urge for 
freedom their patriotic fervour and single minded 
devotion to the cause of their country has carved a 
place of honour for them in the History of /ndia. It 
was in the year 1885 A.D. that National Congress 
was founded. Many Kashmiri Pandits associated 
themselves with the Congress from its very 
inception. Even before its birth Pandit Ajudhy-Nath 
Kunzru started a paper, Indian Herald, in 1879 
A.D. which adopted a strong nationalist policy. 
Ajudhya Nath was a brilliant advocate of his time. 
He was treated with great consideration and 
respect by the officials, but he lost caste with them 
the moment he gave expression to his nationalistic 
views. Undaunted by official frowns, he went 
ahead, and joined the National Congress. The 
fourth session of the Congress was held at 
Allahabad in 1888 A.D. All sorts of impediments 
were placed in the path of the organizers oe 
session by the officials and their non-officia 
supporters. But nevertheless a strong Reception 
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Committee with Pandit Ajudhya Nath as Chairman 
was formed. Pandit Ajudhua Nath roused the 
eople with his fiery eloquence. He was ready “to 
hold the Congress at any cost, wholly at his own 
expense, if necessary.” Pandit Ajudhya Nath had 
an abundant store of wit and humour which served 
him well at the most crucial point. He had started a 
tour of the Provinces for collection of funds for the 
Allahabad session. The officials and their 
supporters, side by side with abuse and opposition 
began to hurl ridicule on the organizers. The 
Pandit was making an appeal for funds at Agra 
when oppositionists sent a small boy with a pice to 
Ajudhya Nath as a contribution to the Congress. 
Along with this they shouted and jeered at the 
Pandit. But Ajudhya Nath at once thundered out 
that the country was bound to be free where 
patriotism had found room enough even in the 
heart of a small boy who having got a pice from 
his mother offered it to the nation. The pice was 
put to auction and fetched a few thousands of 
tupees. He was elected to the U.P. Legislative 
Council and was a fellow of both the Calcutta and 
Allahabad universities. He was proposed for the 
presidentship of Nagpur Congress but before he 
could preside he was taken seriously ill and 
breathed his last in the year 1892 A.D. at the age 
of fifty two years. 


There is yet another great Kashmiri Pandit, 
a close collaborator with Pandit Ajudhya Nath 
Whose contribution to the building up of the 
Congress movement in its early years has been In 
No way small or meagre. His name Is Pandit 
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Bishambar Nath, a prominent Advocate of 
Allahabad. He joined the Congress soon after its 
formation and was elected as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee on the occasion of the 
second Congress session at Allahabad, held in 
1892 A.D. On the opening day of the Session 
Pandit Bishambar Nath was taken seriously ill and 
was advised complete rest by his doctors and 
friends, but unmindful of his own health and the 
advice of friends, he attended the session and 
delivered a very learned address which was 
greatly appreciated and applauded by the 
audience. He was elected to the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council and continued there for a 
number of years. The depth of his popularity can 
be gauged from the fact that his return was always 
uncontested. His Council speeches were brilliant 
pieces of advocacy characterised by a spirit of 
fearlessness which should have been unthinkable 
in eighteen ninety's. After the conviction of 
Lokmanys Tilak in 1898 A.D. for sedition, the 
British Government wanted to fight the growing 
political unrest by further drastic changes in the 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes Pandit 
Bishambar Nath in his speeches reduced the 
arguments on the Government side to smithreens 
and succeeded largely in curbing the mischief that 
Was sought to be done. Pandit Bishamber Nath 
Was Proposed for the presidentship, of the Lahore 
Congress in 1900 A.D., but he refused the honour 
for reasons of health. He died in the year 1907 
A.D. the torch of national service was kept 
incessantly burning by other men, though small in 
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stature belonging to this community, when we 
come across with another Kashmiri Pandit by 
name, Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, Bar-at-Law, 
who joined the congress with the dawn of the 
twentieth century. He is the first Kashmiri Pandit to 
have gone to England for higher studies. 
Orthodoxy in religion was at its highest then 
amongst the Kashmiri Pandits and when he came 
back after having been called to Bar, a howl was 
raised by a section of Kashmiri Pandits all over 
india. There were some amongst them who were 
of the opinion that he could never regain his caste, 
even after very elaborate Prayachitam, though the 
Vivasthha of the Pandits from Kashmir was that 
Pandit Bishan Narayan could be taken back into 
his caste after due purificatory ceremonies. Pandit 
Bisham Narayan performed the purificatory rites, 
and was admitted into their fold by the advanced 
section of the community, but the more orthodox 
refused point-blank to have any truck with him. 
They even nicknamed the advanced Pandits as 
Bishan Sabhais. For themselves they reserved the 
pompous title of Dharam Sabhais. There was a 
huge controversy and apart from any other thing 
some very good poetry was the result. Pandit 
Rattan Nath Dar Sarshar, a Kashmiri poet of 
Lucknow, has composed some very beautiful 
Verses, called by him as Masnavi in defence of 
Bishan Narayan. This first public appearance in 
Which Pandit Bishan Narayan made a mark was In 
the year 1903 at the Madras Congress session, 
When he moved the resolution on Official Secrets 
Bill. While moving the resolution, Pandit Bishan 
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Narayan said that “Lord Curzon is astonished that 
this should be described as Russianizing the 
administration. | am astonished that any one 
should be so imperfectly informed regarding the 
Russian Government as to think that it has got 
anything in its purely civil Laws so arbitrary and so 
disastrous to the civil liberties of country.” He was 
elected President of the Congress he delivered a 
brilliant address, every word of which breathed a 
deep sense of patriotism, though as a whole the 
address was moderate in outlook. No apology is 
offered to give a rather lengthy excerpt from his 
address:- 


“The root cause of most of our misfortunes, 
which if not corrected, forebodes serious disorders 
in the future, is the growth of an unsympathetic 
and illiberal spirit in the bureaucracy towards the 
new born hopes and ideals of the /ndian people. 
While new /ndia has gradually been rising up, that 
Spirit too has arisen. The bureaucracy with its 
vested interests, its domineering habits, its old 
traditions of absolute and unquestioned authority, 
Suspicious of knowledge, and averse to innovation 
like very close corporation, cut off from the people 
by its racial exclusiveness and wedded to paternal 
system of Government under which it has so long 
enjoyed power and pelf but which is discordant 
with the more liberal ideas of the day, is 
antagonistic to the educated classes who are filled 
with new knowledge and are conscious of their 
political rights. The Bureaucracy as a body has 


never been in sympathy with the new aspirations 
of educated India... 
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“In the pursuit of a high ideal we must not 
forget the difficulties that beset our path. Long and 
weary is the journey that lies before into the unity 
of a nation. Our agitation, in order to be effective, 
must be national, not sectarian, persistent not 
spasmodic, directed by intelligence and wisdom, 
and not impulsive and reckless. India needs bold 
and enthusiastic character, not men of pale hopes, 
and middling expectations but courageous natives, 
fanatics in the cause of their country, 


“Whose breath is agitation 
And whose life a storm where on they ride.” 


For such a type of leadership the country 
had not to wait for long. It was just within less than 
a decade that there appeared on the political 
scene some very dynamic personalities “whose 
breath was indeed agitation and whose life a 
storm whereon they rode. "And it must have been 
a source of great satisfaction to the departed soul 
of Pandit Bishan Narayan that this type of 
leadership was provided by his own community. 


Mention may here be made of another 
Kashmiri Pandit, Mr. Brij Narayan Chakbast, who 
was a great Urdu poet. Though primarily a poet, 
he was largely influenced by Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dar who infused his own political fervour 
in him. Pandit Bishan Narayan was himself a poet 
of great merit. Pandit Chakbast resolutionised 
Urdu poetry in so far as he made a departure from 
orthodox standards which guided the cours of 
Urdu poetry till then. He is the first Urdu poet who 
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introduced patriotic themes in his poems, anq 
kindled a passion for freedom in the minds of 
middle class youths in United Provinces An 
ardent supporter of Home Rule, a famous line 
occurring in one of his poems. “We shall reject 
even Heaven if offered as an alternative to Home 
Rule” remained a slogan for long. 


Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar died in 1916 
A.D. at an early age of fifty two. Soon after did 
Congress convert itself into a revolutionary body 
under the unique, unparalleled and unprecedented 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi: and with it was a 
new era introduced in the politics of the country. At 
the very start of his great movement. Mahatma 
Gandhi was able to enlist the Support of the great 
Nehrus whose part in building the national 
movement has been so great that it can be 
asserted as has been asserted by many without 
the least fear of contradiction that “the story of the 
Nehrus is the history of the Indian freedom 
movement itself.” The elder Nehru, Pandit Moti 
Lal, was in the Congress much earlier than 1907 
A.D. Speaking in general terms, he was then quite 
moderate in politics and was a bitter critic of the 
advanced section known then as extremists whom 
he described as mere talkers totally cut off from 
reality. He was elected as the president of U.P 
Congress Provincia] Committee and was present 
at Surat when a schism occured in later assumed 
its leadership thought his earlier connections with 
it were that of a “moderate politician.” 
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Mr. CE Andrews who has credited Pandit 
Moti Lal as being “A maker of modern /ndia” has 
described him in the following words:- 


“Kashmiri Brahmans, to which class Pandit 
Moti Lal Nehru belonged, are well known all over 
the north of India both for their intellectual powers 
and fine appearance. They are by birth, what may 
truly be called, an aristocratic race, and easily rec- 
ognized as such. Moti Lal Nehru was a typical of 
this distinguished class and in his old age he 
gained the reputation of being the “aristocrat of the 
Assembly.” His spotless Khaddar dress, with his 
white Kashmiri shawl, suited him perfectly, and his 
portrait is rightly given the place of honour in his 
son’s Autobiography. The fine features, which | 
have mentioned and the fair complexion run 
through the whole family and have descended 
from father to son.” 


Pandit Jawahar Lal has also drawn a 
portrait of the great Pandit in the following words:- 


‘There was in him a strength of personality 
and a measure of kingliness. In any gathering 
where he was present he would inevitably be the 
centre and the hub. Whatever the place he sat at 
table, it would become, as an English Judge said 
later, the head of the table. He was neither meek 
nor mild. Consciously imperious, he created great 
loyalty as well as bitter opposition. It was difficult 
to feel neutral about him; one had to like him or 
dislike him. With a broad forehead, tight lips, and a 
determined chin he had a marked resemblance to 
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the busts of the Roman Emperors in the museums 
in Italy. There was a magnificence about him and 
a grand manner, which is sadly to seek jn this 
world of today.” 


For his magnificent deeds ang 
achievements, collosal sufferi ngs and Sacrifices, 
Pandit Moti Lal has been quite rightly described as 
“the father of defiant patriotism” and the “first and 
foremost pillar of Gandhism.” Pandit Moti Lal is 
further described as a great freedom fighter “who 
transmuted the spineless leadership of the Indian 
Liberals into a death defying crusade of sterling 
independence.” He was an ardent advocate of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The Congress-League 
Scheme, the first conscious attempt at solving the 
Hindu-Muslim problem was framed on his house in 
1916 A.D. He was apparently very much satisfied 
with this achievement but his political beliefs were 
quite in keeping with the Moderate creed though 
Signs were not wanting which pointed that a big 
change in the mind of Pandit Moti Lal was in the 
offing. And the change was soon seen. Afterwards 
what Pandit Motilal did and what he achieved is a 
matter of recent history- fresh in men’s minds and 
need not be gone into here with any amount of 
detail. But it should be noted here that the 
Massacre at Amritsar and the Martial Law 
atrocities in the Punjab shook the very foundations 
of the faith on which his life was hitherto built. And 
when the call of non-co-operation came, under the © 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, he _ fully 
responded. No doubt he did it slowly, but did it 
deliberately realizing all the consequences which It 
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involved. The change-over was not an easy one. 
pandit Moti Lal's earnings were very huge and his 
enerosity was equally great. His standard of 
living was very high. He had many European and 
indian friends belonging to high aristocratic circles. 
To change all this for a life of poverty and 
privations and give up his huge lucrative practice 
at the Bar was indeed very difficult. But he did all 
this. Henceforth his soul did shine in its pristine 
resplendence and glory. Pandit Moti Lal went to 
jail many a time. He drafted a constitution for 
India- now known as Nehru Report, almost single- 
handed. Twice he presided over the Congress. He 
organized the first regular opposition in the 
Assembly and as a leader of opposition and a 
parliamentary tactician he has not many parallels 
in the world. His burning patriotism can be 
gathered from his last political utterance when he 
said: 


“Decide India’s fate in Swaraj Bhawan 
decide it in my presence and let me be a party to 
the final honourable settlement of the fate of my 
motherland. Let me die, if die | must, in the lap ofa 
free India. Let me sleep my last sleep not in a 
Subject country, but in a free country.” 


Pandit Moti Lal presided over the Calcutta 
Congress in 1928 A.D. where a sort of ultimatum 
Was given to the British Government that in case 
Dominion Status was not granted within a year, 
the country would switch off to independence. The 
next session of the Congress was held at Lahore 
under the presidentship of his illustrious son 
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Pandit Jawahar Lal. It was a unique Sight to see 
the father handing over the charge of the 
Congress to his son. Though Pandit Jawahar Lal 
was hardly forty, then, yet in the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi he “possessed dash Of the 
warrior and the prudence of the Statesman in 
whose hands nation was safe.” Prophetic words 
these!—subsequent events have fully shown that 
the nation has remained indeed safe in hands of 
Jawahar Lal. As customary with it, the British 
Government failed to understand the Spirit of times 
and refused to grant even Dominion Status within 
the year of grace, resulting in the congress 
passing a resolution demanaing full 
independence. The honour of raising the banner of 
independence at midnight of 31st December, 1929 
was reserved by an inscrutable Providence for 
Pandit Jawahar Lal. Thenceforth started Jawahar 
Lal's Jail going. Nine times was he imprisoned 
Spending the best part of his life in Jails. And when 
in 1936 there came about a temporary break in his 
jail-going (after having spent about five years in 
imprisonment) his friends and foes found him with 
greater vigour and freshness. Elections were soon 
in the offing. Pandit Jawahar Lal made an 
extensive all-/ndia tour in shortest possible time, 
Wherever he went, he simply conquered. The 
polls were swept and Congress rule in eight 


Provinces including the Muslim Frontier Province 
was the result. 
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Pandit Jawahar Lals_ solution of the 
problem that have confronted the country has 
always been characterised by a very bold and 
courageous approach. His thought has always 
been clear and his action therefore always 
effective. In matters of detail Jawahar Lal may 
have sometimes compromised here or there but 
on matters of principle he has never given way. 
Hard prison life extending over years at a stretch 
did not diminish his rigid adherence to his 
principles of life even by an iota even though it 
meant at times huge suffering and sacrifice. His 
sixth terms of imprisonment which was quite a 
long term came to an end on 30th August 1933. 
Soon after in September of the same year Pandit 
Jawahar Lal in spite of the fact that his household 
affairs were none-too-happy—his ailing mother 
Shm. Swarup Rani, who herself had taken a very 
prominent part in the freedom movement and had 
even faced police batons was lying in the hospital, 
and his brave and noble wife Shrimati Kamla 
Nehru on whom had fallen the task of attending on 
Shm. Swarup Rani was herself unwell he found 
time to survey the /ndian situation in such a bold, 
courageous and detached manner in his three 
articles entitled “whither India” which baffled both 
his friends and critics. Unmindful of the troubles 
Which lay ahead, he posed and discussed the 
Question as to what is the aim of our freedom 
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movement in a very bold and frank manner. 


Says 
he: 


‘ls our aim human welfare on the 
preservation of the class privileges and the vested 
interests of the pampered groups? The question 
must be answered clearly and unequivocally by 
each one of us. There is no room for quibbling 
when the fate of nations and millions of human 
beings is at stake. The day for palace intrigues 
and parlour politics and pacts and compromises 
passes when the masses enter politics. Their 
manners are not of the drawing room: we never 
took the trouble to teach them any manners. Their 
school is the school of events and suffering is their 
teacher. They learn their politics from great 
movements which bring out the true nature of 
individuals and classes and the civil disobedience 
movement has taught the /ndian masses many a 
lesson which they will never forget.” 


This would show the depth of his 
convictions before which everything including 
collosal sufferings and sacrifices paled into 
insignificance. And in all this he had always the 
blessings of his noble wife handy who even on 
death-bed encouraged him to follow the path he 
had chosen. Jawahar Lal was serving his seventh 
term, when the health of Shrimati Kamla Nehru 
deteriorated so much that he was temporarily 
released from Jail to be with her in her last 
moments. After eleven days Jawahar Lal was 
again taken back to jail. Suggestions were made 
to him on behalf of the Government that if he gave 
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en an informal assurance that he would desist 
«om politics during the rest of his term he would 
pe released to attend on Shrimati Kamla. While he 
was taking leave of Shrimati Kamla she whispered 
to him “What is this, about your giving an 
assurance to Government? Do not give it.” This 
small sentence by itself speaks volumes. The true 
womanhood of India spoke through her. And what 
has been the result of all this? A free India and an 
India which daily goes higher and higher in world’s 
estimation. For all this he has been the recipient of 
very high tributes from all who count. Some have 
described him as a great patriot, a fearless 
freedom fighter. Others have praised his high 
artistic sense, his great literary attainments and 
real knowledge of history. There are yet others 
who admire his high statemanship, his 
unequivocal support to the principles of 
international peace and amity. There are many 
who describe him as a man of great decency with 
whom the most prized object in this world in full 
human dignity. And there are not a few who see in 
him the great upholder of high moral values and 
ethical standards, which are daily receding to the 
background in the world of today. Some look upon 
him as a political prophet who has predicted many 
world events including the second world war with 
such precision that it should put to shame all the 
astrologers, wherever they be. 


All this ig undeniable. But with regard to 
Indian freedom movement, his contribution has 
een in a way unique. It was he who for the first 
lime in India provoked thought on right lines and 
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cleared the minds of the freedom fighters of 
cobwebs of doubt and confusion which reacted 
very adversely on their thought and activities 
Gandhjji started his great Movement. The whole of 
India rose like one man. But very few knew as to 
what was the end to which the movement would 
lead. Every body had his own notions about the 
Movement and every body interpreted it according 
to his own light. Even Gandhiji did not encourage 
clear thinking on this matter. There is reason for 
this which may not be gone into here. Sir 
Valentine Chirol once in 1921 questioned 
Mahatma Gandhi in Anand Bhawan at Allahabad 
as to what was his conception of Swaraj: Quick 
came the answer from Mahatmaji that under 
Swaraj “the lion shall lie with the lamb.” For the 
time being this might mean a lot, and yet mean 
very little. When once the things have settled 
down,—the question as to “for whose freedom did 
we fight’ is sure to crop up then in its grim 
nakedness. It was after all left for Jawahar Lal to 
give a definite shape and form to the /ndian 
freedom movement and pull it out of the thraldom 
of doubt and confusion. In his “Whither India” 
Pandit Jawahar Lal has posed this question with 
great clarity and precision. Says he:- 


‘Again whose freedom are we particularly 
striving for, for nationalism covers many sins and 
included many conflicting elements. There is the 
feudal India of the princes, the India of the big 
Zamindars, of small Zamindars, of the professional 
Classes, of the agriculturists, of the industrialists of 
the bankers, of the lower middle class of the 
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workers. There are the interests of foreign capital 
and those of home capital, of foreign services and 
home services. The nationalist answer is to prefer 
home interests to foreign interests, but beyond 
that it does not go. It tries to avoid disturbing the 
class divisions or the social status quo. It imagines 
that the various interests will somehow be 
accommodated when the country is free. Being 
essentially a middle class movement, nationalism 
works chiefly in the interest of that class. It is 
obvious that there are serious conflicts between 
various interests in a country and every law, every 
policy which is good for one interest may be 
harmful for another. What is good for the Indian 
prince may be thoroughly bad for the people of his 
State, what is profitable for the zamindar may ruin 
many of his tenants what is demanded by foreign 
capital may crush the rising industries of the 
country. Nothing is more absurd that to imagine 
that all the interests in the nation can be fitted in 
without injury to any. At every step some have to 
be sacrificed for others...” Further on in the same 
pamphlet He writes :- 


“India’s struggle today is part of the great 
Struggle which is going on all over the world for the 
emancipation of the oppressed. Essentially this is 
an economic struggle, with hunger and want as Its 
driving forces, although it puts on nationalist and 
other dresses. Indian freedom is necessary 
because the burden on the Indian masses as well 
aS on the middle classes is too neavy to be borne 
and must be lightened or done away with. The 
Measure of freedom is the extent to which this 
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burden is removed. This burden is due to the 
vested interests of a foreign Government as Well 
as those of certain groups and classes in India 
and abroad. The achievement of freedom thus 
becomes a question, as Gandhiji said recently, of 
divesting vested interests. If an indigeneous 
Government and kept all the vested interests 
intact, this would not even be the shadow of 
freedom. Swaraj or freedom from exploitation for 
the masses is not a fine paper constitution or a 
problem of the hereafter. It is question of here and 
now of here and now of immediate relief. Roast 
lamb and mint sauce may be a tasty dish for these 
who eat it but the poor lamb is not likely to 
appreciate the force of the best or arguments 
which points out the beauty of sacrifice for the 
good of the elect and the joys of close 
communion, even though dead, with mint sauce.” 


The pamphlet is concluded with the 
following passage :- 


“Whither India? Surely to the great human 
goal of social and economic equality, to the ending 
of all exploitation of nation by nation and class by 
Class, to national freedom within the frame work of 
an international co-operative socialist world 
federation. This is not such not such an empty 
idealist dream as some people imagine. It is within 
the range of the practical politics of today and the 
near future. We may not have it within our grasP 
but those with vision can see it emerging on the 
horizon. And even if there be delay in the 
realization of our goal, what does it matter if our 
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eyes look steadily in front. For in the pursuit itself 
of a mighty purpose there is joy and happiness 
and a measure of achievement.” 


Up to the September 1933, this type of 
language was certainly unheard of. The articles 
which constitute the pamphlet created a stir in the 
whole of Asia and these were translated into many 
Asiatic languages. In India too it certainly created 
an unprecedented ideological revolution. But all 
this was a bitter pill for the British ruler. As hinted 
earlier by the “Statesman” he was soon arrested 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 


It is indeed impossible to recount the 
achievements of Jawahar Lal in the short space 
available, but yet a brief reference to the solution 
provided by him of the problems emerging out of 
the existence of the Indian states cannot be 
avoided. For this reason or that the Indian States 
people were a neglected lot, the Congress policy 
from the very beginning was to leave the Indian 
States alone. There were some amongst the 
Congressmen who looked upon the Indian 
princes” as the visible representation of India’s 
past glory” and there were others who saw in 
Indian States “self-Government in action.” Least 
did they know that it was not the love of India’s 
Past glory, but their own self-interest, which 
Provided reason to the British Government to 
continue the princes existence. It was Lord 
Canning who soon after mutiny said that “It was 
long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we made 
all-India into districts, it was not in the nature of 
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things that our Empire should last fifty years; but 
that if we should keep a number of native States 
without political power, but as loyal instruments 
we should exist in India as long as our naval 
supremacy was maintained.” Lord Canning pro- 
ceeds “of the substantial truth of his opinion | have 
no doubt, and the recent events have Made it 
more deserving of our attention than ever.” Thus 
did the Indian States spring into existence their 
justification being consolidation and strengthening 
of the British rule. The Princes on their part fully 
justified Mascolm’s remarks. Describing the 
condition of his subjects, the Maharaja of Kotah 
wrote to the Viceroy on 28th August, 1909. “My 
own subjects are all engaged in their agricultural 
pursuits, and hardly anybody reads a newspaper 
and the knowledge of the fact that there are some 
political activities going on in British India is limited 
only to some people amongst the upper classes 
and some state servants.” 


Kotah’s letter was in answer to a circular 
letter of the Viceroy addressed to the Princes 
directing them to prevent progressive ideas from 
percolating into their States. Other Princes also 
wrote in a similar vein. With the growth of a 
revolutionary movement in India, the British 
Government now riveted its attention more and 
more on Indian States as its last retreat. The 
Princes were Organized in a “Chamber of Princes. 
It Was proposed that the Indian Federation would 
constitute of Provinces and the Indian States, an 
the Princes would act as hereditary Provincial 
Heads. The States’ subjects were nowhere in the 
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picture, and in all matters of interest to them, they 
were to be represented by the Princes who were 
described as their “natural leaders.” The Princes 
were encouraged to take their stand on time worn 
treaties and thus stand as a bulwark against the 
rising onslaught of democracy. But seeing even all 
this, the Congress stuck to its policy of non- 
interference in /ndian States. If the things had 
taken the course visualised by the British 
Government and the Princes, the problem would 
no doubt have baffled every attempt at a solution. 
Pandit Jawahar Lal saw all this. Even at the cost 
of expressing an open disagreement with some of 
his colleagues, he raised his voice against all this 
as early as 1929 when in his Presidential Address 
he said at Lahore Congress “I must frankly 
confess that | am a socialist and a republican, and 
am no believer in kings and princes.” Side by side 
with this bold declaration, Pandit Jawahar Lal 
organized an All-/ndia organization by name 
States’ Peoples Conference which provided - a 
platform for the States’ People who were till then a 
backward and a disorganized lot. Within a few 
years, this organization became a formidable 
organization with its branches all over the country 
though much to the disappointment of Kotah and 
other princes who had built many a castle on the 
fact that “their subjects were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits only and hardly anybody read 
@ newspaper.” The result was 4 general 
awakening amongst the States’ subjects. Many 
movements were started by them in which many a 
prince had to eat the humble pie. And when the 
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time of leaving /ndia by British came, the Princes 
though they had succeeded in securing a verdict 
of independence from the outgoing British, and 
were infact busy building and nourishing dreams 
of an independent sovereignty, found themselves 
Squeezed out by the pressure exerted by the 
Indian democracy on one side and on the other by 
their own subjects, who far from being the docile 
and backward creatures of Kotah variety, were 
now freedom. Had not Pandit Jawahar Lal with 
keen political foresight that he has, caught the 
time by the forelock and organized the States’ 
people in time, it would have really a very tough 
job for even the tallest amongst the /ndian leaders 
to find a solution of this formidable problem in the 
manner it has been found. The closest parallel to 
the situation thus created would have been that of 
the Portuguese Goa. If Portuguse have their 
helpers, the Princely Order had no less. 


For Kashmir Jawahar Lal brought a new 
message and a new hope and gave a real shape 
and form to the movement which was till then not 
very Clear in its aims and objects. He planted the 
young sapling of nationalism in Kashmir and 
nourished it under his own tender care and 
guidance which by the time India came to be 
Partitioned had grown into a mighty tree which 
Provided shelter to many a weary traveller who ran 
away from the scorching heat of communal fires 
which ‘were ablaze then in the neighbouring Prov- 
Ince of the Punjab. The lesson of nationalism had 
gone so deep in the minds of the people here that 
when the time of opting with India or Pakistan 
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came, the leadership of Kashmir which was 
redominantly Muslim, with one voice declared for 
india. This was a great victory for the forces of 
nationalism and an equally great triumph for the 
ideal of secularism. 


Pandit Jawahar Lal is yet in the thick of the 
battle. It is plainly visible to anybody that destiny 
has earmarked many achievement yet for him. But 
it needs being stated here that he has always had 
the greatest measure of co-operation available to 
him from everybody including his house-people. 
His sister Vijayalakshmi Pandit who has received 
her political training and inspiration from her great 
father, Pandit Moti Lal, has always worked in close 
co-operation with her brother. She came to 
Kashmir in 1933 and was hardly thirty-three then. 
Least could it be known then that there was such a 
spark in her soul, which in 1945 produced a 
blazing fire which burnt to ashes all the evil effects 
of a vicious propaganda which was set afloat in 
America by interested quarters with the active co- 
operation of some /ndians, themselves. She was 
arrested on 12th August, 4942 three days after 
Gandhijfs arrest. After having remained in jail for 
nearly a year, she was released. In November 
1944 she left India and landed at San Francisco In 
April 1945. The Conference of the United Nations 
Was held in May 1945. India was represented 
there by Ramaswami Mudaliar and Feroz Khan 
Noon who were the nominees of the British 
Government. At the very outset she challenged 

€ representative character of the socalled 
Indian representation at the Conference an 
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declared “| desire to make it clear that the go. 
called Indian representatives have not the Slightest 
representative character. They have no Sanction 
no mandate from any responsible parties in India. 
They are merely British Government's nominees. 
The newspaper comment on. this declaration ma 
be given in the words of a prominent journalist Mr. 
Iftone, who said that “/ndian delegates have been 
chosen without consultation of Indian Parties or 
political leaders, most of whom are in jail, including 
the far-seeing Nehru who would have shone even 
in the gathering of giants.” Many Conferences 
were addressed by her. At one such Conference 
Mr. Feroz Khan who along with his companion 
Was according to a newspaper report having 
“Sleepless nights’ sent his stenographer Khan to 
heckle her. The newspaper comments on _ this 
episode may be given in the words of Pasbom of 
the Associated Press of America that : 


‘It must have been most uncomfortable for 
his boss to learn today that the efforts of, his 
Stooge instead of disrupting Mrs. Pandit's Press 
Conference have boomeranged and Mrs. Pandit 
has received much wider publicity both at the radio 
and the press than she might have otherwise. 
Yesterday’s Evening papers and this morning's 
Papers have given her a prominent space with 
pictures. One paper had a big picture of Mrs. 
Pandit being garlanded by Amritlal Seth and a 


small picture of Khan with his name and ‘ejected 
from Conference.” 
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Though a rebel then with no official 
recognition, Mrs. Pandit created a great and 
lasting effect in America. At Baltimore she was 
iven the highest official recognition, the Mayor 
having received her at the station and presented 
to her the keys of the city. Besides addressing 
ress conferences and public meetings, she 
submitted a memorial also to the U.N. Conference 
and made out a strong plea for an immediate 
declaration of /ndian independence. She was 
given audience by President and Lady Truman. 
She entertained the foreign ministers of Egypt, 
iran and Saudi Arabia, etc. It short even in 1945 
she made the voice of /ndia heard in all quarters of 
the globe. 


During freedom movement Mrs. Pandit 
went to jail number of times. In 1936 she was 
elected as a member of the U.P. Legislature and 
was later appointed as a Minister in the first 
popular Ministry. She is the first Indian woman 
Minister. The Ministry was a short-lived affair and 
had to resign soon after the outbreak of second 
world war, but yet her achievements in So short a 
period were in no way meagre OF small. For the 
thoroughness. with which she conducted her 
business as a Minister, she got praises and 
admiration from all and sundry. What followed next 
including her election to U.N. Presidentship 's a 
matter of recent history and no detailed reference 
IS Called for here. 
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There is yet another great Kashmiri Pandit, 
Shri Kailas Nath Katju, whose part in furtherance 
of the national movement has been indeed great 


A great Advocate and one of the ablest 
lawyers that Allahabad has ever produced with a 
very high monthly income, Pandit Kailas Nath 
enjoyed even before his political career began, a 
very high reputation for his honesty and integrity, 
He has ever been known as a person of very deep 
religious convictions, high moral principles, and 
ethical standards. Unmindful of the monetary loss 
and discomforts of a jail life he threw himself 
whole-heartedly in the national struggle and 
courted imprisonment more than once. He was 
appointed as Minister of Justice in U.P. in 1937. 
After independence he was appointed as 
Government of Bengal and later his services were 
utilized in the Central Cabinet as Home Minister 
and defence Minister. 


There are a good many other Kashmiri 
Pandits who also have contributed their mite to the 
national movement. No reference need be made 
to all of them, but the picture will remain incom- 
plete if specific mention is not made of two 
Kashmiri ladies Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru and 
Shrimati Lado Rani Zutshi. Shrimati Rameshwari 
has always been a true disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The social uplift work which has been 
done by her has already created a place of honour 
for her all over India. Sh. Lado Rani has always 
been a true Congressite, and she belonged to the 
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first patch of public spirited women who took to 
Congress work with zeal and seriousness. 


There have been other Kashmiri Pandits 
who though not Congressmen, have also played 
their part on the Indian political stage. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru who for decades remained a 
leading light of the liberal party has by dint of his 
clarity of thought and cleanliness of action 
combined with a great intellectual eminent 
succeeded in carving a place for himself in the 
country’s history. Even his worst critics have never 
denied what has been described by C.F. Andrews 
as “his rugged honesty of purpose.’ Sir Tej was 
essentially a great constitutional lawyer. Any 
mention of civil disobedience or non-cooperation 
greatly annoyed him. His legal training had made 
him over-conservative in action. He was appointed 
as a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
4921 when non-cooperation movement was at its 
highest, but resigned much before this term of 
office expired. It is said that the Viceroy (Lord 
Reading) always relied on his counsel, but Sir Te/ 
was also frank enough in giving quite unpalatable 
evidence. So for as the harsh treatment meted out 
to Indians outside India was concerned, Sir Te/ 
always raised his voice in the frankest and most 
indignant manner against it. He attended as a 
representative at all the three Round Table 
Conferences held in England to frame 2 
Constitution for India. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru has remained a 
leading light of the Servants of India Society for 
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quite a number of years and has done good 
service to the country in an un-ostentatioys 
manner. 


There have been a number of Kashmiri 
Pandits who have contributed their mite to the 
building of modern India as great educationists. 
Pandit Jagat Narayan Malla, a leading Advocate of 
his time remained the Vice-Chancellor of Ludknow 
University for a number of years. His part in 
organizing the University has been admitted by 
everybody. He was appointed as a member of the 
Hunter Committee constituted by the British 
Government in 1919 to hold an inquiry into the 
Martial law regime in the Punjab. By his wonderful 
cross-examination of General Dyer and others, 
which created a /ndia-wide sensation then, he 
exposed in its entirely the hollowness of the 
Government case. He was later elected to the 
Assembly and became a Minister under the 
Dyarchy regime. Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu was 
the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University and 
Diwan Anand Kumar had now been for many 
years as the Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University. After the partition, the University was 
well-nigh ruined, but by his.assiduous work he 
Succeeded in resuscitating it. 


Before closing this Chapter reference may 
be made to the contribution made to the Urdu 
literature and poetry by the Kashmiri Pandits 
during this period. Pandit Daya Shankar Nasim, 
who died in 1843 A.D. at an early age of thirty two 
is even now counted as a great poet. He has 
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composed a poem Guli Bakawli, which has 
elected highest praise from all literately circles. 
pandit Rattan Nath Dar besides being a poet of no 
mean order has made a collosal service to the 
Urdu prose. His Fasana Azad, in which he has 
depicted the life of Nawabs of Lucknow is the first 
Nobel in Urdu language. To Pandits Brij Narayan 
Chakbast and Bishan Narayan Dar reference has 
been made earlier, but then as long as Urdu 
language lives, the names of Pandits Trinhuwan 
Nath Sapru Hijr Amar Nath Madan, Janki Nath 
Madan, Brij Mohan Dattatriya Kaifi, Pandit 
Hargopal Kaul “Khasta,” Pandit Nand Lal Talib, 
Dina Nath Mast, Master Zind Kaul and about two 
hundred other Kashmiri Pandit poets will also live 
as those of great poets. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


KASHMIR’S FIGHT 
AGAINST DISEASE 


he Second Five Year Plan has been 

very fruitful for the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir in their struggle against disease. 
During this period the expenditure on medical 
services rose from Rs. 54.10 lakhs in 1956-57 to 
128-00 lakhs in 1960-61. This increased 
budgetary provisions during the last five years 
have enabled the Medical Department to extend 
its activities both for prevention and cure of 
disease. 


CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


In the Central Hospitals the bed strength 
has been raised from 300 to 500 in the case of 
Srinagar Hospital and 100 to 250 in the case of 
Jammu Hospital. All the sections have been 
provided with modern hospital equipment. The 
Operation theatres, gynecological sections, Eye 
and ENT sections of the hospitals have also been 
equipped adequately. Arrangements for supply of 
hot water during winter and cold water during 
summer have also been made in the Central 
Hospitals. Ward coolers have been provided in 
Jammu Hospital and theatres have been air- 
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conditioned. In the Central Hospital Srinagar 5 
central heating plant has been functioning for the 
last three years. Additional services of Surgeons 
physicians and other doctors have also beer 
arranged in both the Hospitals. 


Dmsmeren HOsprrat, 


On the district level the dispensaries have 
been converted into full-fledged hospitals with 309 
beds in each. New buildings have been put up in 
Kathua, Udhampur, Rajouri, Anantnag, Baramulla 
and Ladakh. In all the District Hospitals Anti-Rabic 
treatment has also been made available. 
Previously there were only two centres for such 
treatment attached to the two Central Hospitals 
and a lot of difficulty was experienced by the 
people living in far- flung areas. In the District 
hospitals, X-Ray, Dental Sections and Laboratory 
facilities have also been provided. This is in 
addition to the medical, Surgical and Gynae 
treatment. 


Primary Hrauty CENTRES 


As Tehsil Headquarters, Primary Health 
Centres are functioning. These Primary Health 
Centres are immature district hospitals. On the 
Public Health side, one Sanitary Inspector, 4 
couple of Vaccinators and four Field Workers !n 
each Tehsil work under the immediate control of 
the Civil Surgeons who function as District Health 
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Officer also. At present we have 33 Primary Health 
Centres, 20 in Kashmir Province and 13 in 
Jammu. Out of these 33 Health Centres, 20 in 
Kashmir Province and 13 in Jammu. Out of these 
33 Health Centres, 10 Centres of Kashmir 
Province have been provided with X-Ray, Dental 
and Laboratory facilities while the remaining 23 
gre of Central Government pattern. Two Sub- 
Centre. These Sub-Centres will be under the 
charge of qualified Midwives. UNICEF has 
sanctioned aid for five centres in Kashmir and five 
centres in Jammu. This included Motor Transport, 
Midwifery Kits, Drugs, Instruments, Hospitals 
accessories Laboratory and Dental equipment efc. 


Primary HEALTH UNITS 


According to the approved programme six 
Primary Health Units are being opened every year, 
three in Jammu and three in Kashmir. A Primary 
Health Unit is an upgraded dispensary which is 
adequately staffed both for surgical and medical 
treatment. Each Primary Health Unit has to be 
provided with a couple of doctors although due to 
paucity of doctors it has not been possible to 
provide more doctors in each Primary Health Unit 
so far and the work at present is being carried on 
with only one doctor. In due course of time one 
more doctor will be added and the needs of local 
Population where such Units are situated will be 
adequately catered. There are at present 14 
Primary Health units in existence in the State. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


Side by side with the expansion of medica] 
facilities for general treatment adequate attention 
has been paid for expansion and improvement of 
Tuberculosis hospitals and Sanatorias. At present 
there are two C.D.Hospitals, one in Srinagar and 
the other in Jammu with a bed strength of 190 and 
130 respectively. In the Sanatorias the bed 
strength is 50 in Batote Sanatorium and 100 in 
Tangmarg Sanatorium. The bed strength of the 
T.B. Hospital at Srinagar has been raised from 
150 to 190 and in the Jammu C.D. Hospital it 
has been raised from 50 to 130.Three T.B. Clinics 
are also functioning in the Kashmir province and 
two 1.B. Clinics in the Jammu Province. These 
clinics have been provided with X-Ray and 
Laboratory facilities which have partly been 
donated by the Central Government. Each clinic is 
given a central assistance of Rs.50,000/- in the 
shape of X-Ray and Laboratory equipment by the 
Central Government 


Domicillary treatment features very 
prominently in the treatment of tuberculosis these 
days and much emphasis is laid on such treatment 
both by the Central and Provincial Governments. 
We have also Organised domicillarly treatment for 
our T.B. patients both in Jammu and Kashmir. 


For rehabilitation of .B. patients 
Occupational therapists and rehabilitation centres 
have been organised. The modern trend in 
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treatment of tuberculosis is not only to provide 
medical facilities but also occupational therapy 
which is very important for after-care and 
rehabilitation of T.B. patients. 


PUBLIC WEATHER 


On the public health side a nucleus 
organisation has been set up with Civil Surgeon as 
the Public Health Officer of the District and the 
Deputy Director as Public Health officer of the 
Province. It is intended to expand the activities of 
the preventive organisation during the Third Five 
Year Plan and provide at least separate Public 
Health Officers for each district with ancillary staff 
for looking to the sanitation hygiene and other 
important matters connected with the Public 
Health of District. At present the two 
Epidemiologists control the vaccination staff under 
the immediate charge of the Deputy Director of 
health Services. We have two Epidemic 
Department one in the Kashmir Province and the 
other in the Jammu Province who are looking after 
the smallpox vaccination and or also responsible 
for running of certain organisations such as Anti- 
typhus Organisation in Kashmir and Malaria 
Eradication Programme in Jammu. The B.C.G. 
and anti-Venereal Disease Organisation Is also a 
part of the Public Health Activities of the 
Department. 


Smallpox eradication programme was 
launched in this State like other States in India 
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during the year 1960-61. To begin wj 
Project Survey Scheme has been starte 
Districts of Srinagar and Anantnag. 


th Pilot 
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The following table shows the work d 


Sta one ey 
Public Health Organisations in the State. 


The B.C.G. Organisation functions for the 
prevention of Tuberculosis in the State. 


The Anti Malaria Organisation which was 
functioning as a control programme previously 
has now been converted into an eradication 
programme on the central pattern. The 
reorganised set up has now been in progress for 
the last over a year. Additional staff, motor 
transport and other essential items have been 
provided for this Organisation both at the State 
expense as well as by mean of contributions from 
the Central Government. One more Unit. has 
Started functioning with effect from July, 1960. The 
Central Government has already provided motor 
transport, equipment and other essential 
commodities for this organisation. This will enable 
the Department to cover the uncovered areas of 
Ramnagar, Basohli, Ramban and Bhaderwah 
Tehsils. The Malaria has to be eradicated as a 
whole and no part where the incidence is high to 
be neglected.. A Proper surveillance programme |S 
also being worked out to guard against growth of 
Mosquitoes. The surveillance programme will be 
zee out from the beginning of the year 1961- 
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Typhus has—eompletely been eradicated 
from the Province of Kashmir where it used to take 
heavy toll of human life previously. There are only 
stray cases NOW which are being controlled by the 
State Epidemic Department under whose auspices 
the Anti Typhus Organisation is functioning. Six 
Anti Typhus Centres are in commission in the 
Kashmir Valley. 


FaMILy PLANNING CENTRES 


In order to check the indiscriminate growth 
of population there are 9 Family Planning Centres 
functioning in the two Central hospitals and 7 
District Hospitals. In the Family Planning Centres, 
advice and treatment is provided for parents who 
want to check the expansion of their families. One 
more Family Planning Centre has been 
established in the city of Srinagar at Rattan Rani 
Hospital, with Central Assistance Family Planning 
Board has also been constituted under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon'ble Health Minister. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 


A Medical College was established in the 
year 1959-60 with a seating capacity for 75 
Students, This College has today 66 students on 
its rolls in the second year of M.B.B.S Class and 
112 students in the first year. Prior to its 
establishment the State was undergoing 4 heavy 
expense in deputing 40 to 50 candidates annually 
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to other Medical Colleges in /ndia and grant heavy 
loans to them which amounted to 10 to 15 
thousands per candidate. A new building is bein 
put up for the Medical College in the premises of 
SMHS Hospital. At present the College is located 
in the old Hospital building which has been 
reconditioned at a cost of about 6 lacs. As a result 
of the establishment of this College within a very 
short time the State will be in a position to Provide 
doctors for the existing dispensaries numbering 
over 40 which are run without doctors but will also 
be in a position to open new Allopathic 
dispensaries in various distant corners of the 
State. The total number of dispensaries at present 
on the Allopathic side in the State is 160. 


TRAINEES 


For ancillary medical personnel there are 
{wo training centres attached to the Central 
Hospitals where Compounders, Nurses, Midwives, 
Dental, Laboratory and X-Ray Technicians, 
Sanitary Inspectors and Nursing Orderlies etc. are 
trained. In the two Centres there is a capacity of 
40Comounders, 40 Nurses, 24 Laboratory, X-ray 
and Dental Technicians, 20 Sanitary Inspectors, 
20 Midwives and 30 Nursing Orderlies who are 
trained annually in these institutions. To provide 
an Incentive, stipends at the rate of Rs.30 per 
candidate are given to male candidates and Rs. 


90 for women candidates for training in Nursing 
courses. 
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HeaLtH Visitors TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


For staffing of Primary Health Centres, 
Family Planning Clinics, M>C.H. and Maternity 
Centres the services of Lady Health Visitors are 
very badly needed. There was no institution in this 
State for training of this class of personnel. A lady 
Health Visitors training School is now functioning 
in Srinagar with a seating capacity of 10 to 15 
candidates per year. We require more than 150 
Lady Health Visitors for staffing of above 
mentioned institutions. We cannot make any 
headway in establishing M.C.H. and Maternity 
Centres for want of qualified lady Health Visitors. 
Although 50 M.C.H. Centres were provided in the 
2nd Five year Plan but the scheme could not be 
executed. 


LSOLATION HOSPITALS 


Our Isolation Hospital at Jammu has been 
established during the Second Five Year Plan. 
The Isolation Hospital at Srinagar which Is already 
functioning under the local Municipality has been 
fully equipped and improved and additional bed 
strength has also been provided Previously it was 


Only an apology for an Isolation Hospital but now 


in the changed condition it is a regular and well 
established 30 bedded Isolation Hospital. !n 
Jammu there was no Isolation Hospital and a 
beginning has been made in the Old Hospital 
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premises where accommodation has been 
provided for 20 beds to begin with. Arrangements 
for putting up of a new building are already a foot 
for this Hospital. As soon as the building is ready a 
90 bedded Isolation Hospital will start functioning 
in Jammu City. Equipment etc. has already been 
procured for these Hospitals. 


Menta Hosprtazs 


A 50 bedded Mental Hospital has been 
established in Srinagar and a Psychiatric section 
for treatment of mental patients has been created 
in Jammu. The hospital is provided with all known 
facilities for treatment of mental patients and 
adequate accommodation diet etc. for inpatients. It 
is expected that in due course of time the Srinagar 
Hospital will be extended to accommodate at least 
150 patients and a Separate Mental Hospital will 


be established in Jammu during the 3rd Five Year 
Plan. 


Nurstnc Home 


A Nursing Home with an ultimate bed 
strength of 25 has been created in Srinagar at a 
cost of Rs. 0.70 lakhs. This Nursing Home has 
been provided with all facilities in the shape of X- 


Ray, Medical and Surgical treatment and a patient. 


has to choose his own Physician or Surgeon for 
his treatment. 
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INDEGENOUS SYSTEM OF 
MEDICINE 


During the Second Five Year Plan period 
the indigenous system of Ayurvedic and Unani 
also received considerable impetus. 215 
Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries are functioning 
in the State today. An Ayurvedic College is being 
established in Jammu this year and soon a Unani 
College will be set up in Srinagar. Even in the far- 
flung district of Ladakh indigenous system of 
medicine has been encouraged. 12 amchies are at 
present working in this district who are paid a 
subsidy of Rs. 600 and a drugs grant of Rs. 300 
per annum. 


All over the State free medical aid is 
provided by the Government and no fee for 
consultation and no price for medicine is charged 
from patients. The per capital expenditure on 
Medical facilities is Rs. 3.80 nP. This compares 
favourably with the per capital expenditure in the 
other States. 


Tarcets To Be Acuisvep DURING 
Tue Turrp Five YEAR PLAN 


eS eae 
SS SS SS SS See 


1. S.M.H.S. Hospital Srinagar - To the existing 
bed strength of the Hospital 300 more beds will be 
added during the Third Plan period. 
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2. S.M.G.S. Hospital, Jammu- Bed strength of 
the Hospital will be raised from 250 to 500 ie. 50 
beds will be added in each year of the Plan Period, 


3. Mental Diseases Hospital, Jammu- A 50 
bedded Mental Hospital will be established jn 
Jammu. As already stated in the preceding pages 
a 50 bedded Mental Hospital exists in Srinagar. 


4. Expansion of District Medical Facilities- The 
bed strength of the existing District Hospitals will 
be raised from 30 to 50 beds thereby adding in all 
140 beds to all the 7 District Hospitals. Specialist’s 
services will also be made available, in these 
hospitals to reduce the pressure of work on the 
central hospitals. 


9. Expansion of Muffasil Medical Facilities - 
|. 25 Allopathic dispensaries are proposed to 
be opened during the Third Five Year Plan. 
ii, Exiting dispensaries are to be 
improved by providing additional staff 
equipment and other facilities. 


8. Opening of Primary Health Centres in C.D. 
Blocks - There are 53 C_D. Blocks in Jammu and 
Kashmir State out of which only 33 possess 
Primary Health Centres. During the Third Five 
Year Plan it is Proposed to set up 20 more centres 


!0 achieve the target of one Primary Health Centre 
in each Block. 


(. Medical College, Srinagar- The target is to 
ensure 100 admissions each year in the first year 
of M.B.B.S. Class. 
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g. Training of Ancillary Medical Personnel- The 
following additional ancillary medical staff is 
proposed to be trained during the Third Five Year 


Plan: 


i. Nuirseco* Po Ss eee 150 
ii. Midwives sass 100 
iil. Sanitary Inspectors ........ 50 
iV. COmPOUNGEIS Soe aa 200 
V. Theatre Assistants ........ 30 
Vi. Lab. Technicians __........ 60 
Vil. X-Ray Technicians ........ 40 
viii. Dental Technicians ........ 60 
IX. DawasSaZ a: see 60 


9. Health Visitors Training School - By the end 
of the Third Five Year Plan we will have 53 
Primary Health Centres and 32 Family Planning 
Clinics. Moreover the Central and District 
Hospitals, the Tehsil Headquarter Hospitals and 
M.C.H. Centres need Lady Health Visitors 
proposed to train 100 Lady Health Visitors. 


10. Unani and Ayurvedic College- An Ayurvedic 
College in Jammu and a Unani College in Srinagar 
will be set up during the Plan period. The number 
of admissions in each of the two Colleges would 
be 30 in each College. It means that 150 students 
in each of these institutions would be admitted to 
these institutions up to end of the Third Five Year 
Plan. 


11. Opening of Ayurvedic and Unani 
Dispensaries: 30 Ayurvedic and Unani 
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dispensaries are proposed to be opened q 
the Third Five Year Plan. This target is, how 
likely to rise to 50. 


uring 
ever, 


12. Expansion of T.B. Department, Jammu- 50 
additional beds in the main hospital and 20 beds in 
the Sanatorium Batote are proposed to be added 
during the Third Five Year Plan. 


13. Expansion of T.B. Department, Kashmir- 50 
more beds are proposed to be added to the main 
Hospital and 25 beds to Sanatorium at Tangmarg. 


14. T.B. Survey Scheme- |n order to assess the 
incidence of Tuberculosis in the Jarnmu and 
Kashmir State, it is intended to apply the device of 
mass miniature radiography programme. The aim 
is to find the incidence of T.B. in various districts of 
the State so as to provide clinics and other 
medical facilities for the treatment of tuberculosis. 


15. Eradication of Leprosy - 
i. The existing two leper hospitals one situated 
in Jammu and the other in Srinagar are to be 
improved both in bed strength as well as in 
provision of other facilities. 
li. A survey of leprosy in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is proposed to be undertaken 
during the Third Five Year Plan period. 
ll. A well organised laboratory service is also 
Proposed to be provided for the two leper 
hospitals. 
iv. Additional wards will be added and more 


accommodation for more leper patients will be 
provided. 
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y. Domicillary service will be provided for 
treatment of lepers and their segregation in 
their homes. 


4g, Anti V.D. Organisation- The aim of this 
organisation is to eradicate venereal diseases 
from the Jammu Province, where the incidence of 
such diseases is very high. It is proposed to open 
two more V.D. Clinics and also to introduce a Pilot 
Project study. 


47. Trachoma- The incidence of trachoma in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir is_ rather 
considerable as has been revealed by the sample 
survey conducted by a team from Gandhi Eye 
Hospital, Aligarh. The aim of this scheme is to 
survey the incidence of this disease and to provide 
treatment. 


18. Goitre- In some parts of the two provinces the 
disease of goiter is prevalent. The aim is to survey 
this disease and to provide treatment and 
preventive measures. 


19. Family Planning- 
i. Opening of 20 new clinics. 

ii. Creation of central organisation to control 
Family Planning Centres all over the State 
and to organise their working. 

iii, Provisions of training facilities for 


medical personnel working in these centres. 


20. Health Education Bureau- The aim is to 
establish a nucleus organisation for educating 
People to achieve health by their own actions and 
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efforts and to take maximum benefit of the 
facilities provided by the Health Department. 


21. Vital Statistical Organisation- An 
organisation to collect vital statistics would be 
established both at the Headquarters and in the 
District and Provincial offices. At present there js 
no proper system of collection and interpretation of 
this vital data. The new proposed organisation will 
help in the collection and analysis of such data on 
scientific lines. 


22. Preventive Organisation- |t is proposed to 
separate the public health from medical 
administration and to provide an independent 
organisation for attending to public health 
problems, which are so vital and important for 


better health of the people, during the Third Plan 
period. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


KASHMIR FOLK TALES 


By 
Somnath Dhar 


Giz was nearly twenty years of age, 
strong of limb and pleasing to look 
upon. Time to put his wits and enterprise to the 
test,’ his father said to himself. He was a merchant 
of fabulous wealth; but he wished to reassure 
himself that his son would carry on worthily after 
he was gone. 


‘Here are two hundred pieces of silver, my 
son,’ said the merchant to Gulzar, handing him a 
purse. ‘Go forth into the world. There is much you 
can learn in their company by employing your 
eyes and ears wisely.’ 


Gulzar set out, whistling a lively tune, 
without a single care in the world. Late in the 
afternoon, he entered the market-place of a 
Neighbouring town and observed, in one comet, 
four men engaged in a brawl. It was all over a cat 
that had wrought havoc among their poultry, and 
the men were quarreling over the best means of 
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dealing with the offender. Gulzar watched the poor 
little animal covering in terror at their feet, ang took 
pity on it. ‘Do sell me the cat,’ he pleaded, ‘here 
are a hundred pieces of silver to seal the bargain.’ 
The wrangling was soon at an end, for the men 
were little 10th to set the wretched brute free in 
return for so much wealth. Gulzar picked up the 
cat and proceeded on his travels. 


A few miles ahead, on the outskirts of a 
little hamlet, the lad came upon an excited ground 
of rustics about to kill a snake. Again, Gulzar’s 
heart melted with pity, for he was of very tender 
disposition. ‘Just a moment,’ he shouted. ‘Let the 
poor creature go, and I'll give you a hundred 
pieces of silver in return’. The princely offer, as 
you might imagine, did the trick. 


Here was our young hero now with all his 
money gone and with tow strange pets on his 
hands. How could he pursue his travels? ‘Well, | 


can do no better than turn back,’ he argued within 
himself. 


When Gulzar presented himself before his 
father, the old man flew into a violent temper. At 
Sight of the pets his son had come by at such 
expense, he was further convulsed with rage. ‘You 
are more of a donkey than | feared. Out of my 
Sight! Never darken my doors again! Out you go, 
unless you want me to take a stick to you!’ 


The poor boy could not guess what he had 
done to merit his father's wrath. He dragged along 
with a blank look on his face. There was nowhere 
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he could take shelter. So, towards the distant 
Wareeine bent his sorrowful, steps. [nowng 
himself full length on the piled-up hay, Gulzar wept 


his heart out. 


As night fell and the boy dropped into a fitful 
slumber, his pets kept vigil beside him. The snake 
spread its hood out above his head, and the cat 
scurried after the mice that would scratch and 


nibble at his body. 


Next morning, when Gulzar woke up, tired 
and aching in every limb, the snake reared itself 
up and addressed him. ‘Come to my father's 
spring, Master,’ it said. ‘Let us visit him in the 
caverns deep under the waters. You have given 
me the boon of my life, and may well ask him for 
something to requite you for it.’ 


They dived below the deep waters and 
entered the Serpent King’s domain, and the Lord 
of the Snakes demanded of Gulzar what he would 
accept as a token of his gratitude. The lad 
answered promptly, ‘Your magic ring, may lord, if 
you will part with it.’ That was at his pet snake's 
whispered prompting. How could the Serpent-King 
Say ‘no’? 


Presently, Gulzar, dripping wet, emerged 
ae the spring, grasping the magic ring in his 
and. 


They repaired then to @ lovely site on the 
banks of a stream nearby, and there Gulzar, at the 
Snake’s bidding, let the sun’s rays flash upon the 
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gem set in the ring. On the instant, there Was 
gorgeous palace where they stood, furnished With 
every luxury you could ever want, and 
servants to attend on you. In the innermost 
apartment was a bewitching, golden haired 
maiden, crooning a sweet love-song,. Gulzar took 
her to wife and lived in the fashion of a prince, 
happy as the day was long. 


liverieg 


Many months passed by. One morning as 
the fairy princess was combing her golden hair by” 
the river bank, one shining strand dropped into the 
water and was swiftly carried downstream. It 
happened to fall into the hands of the King of a 
neighbouring country, disporting himself in the 
waters of the river. No sooner had he set eyes on 
it than he straightway vowed to himself that he 
would have none other for his queen than the 
maiden of this golden hair. But who she was he 
couldn't discover for many months, though he sent 
Out scouts abroad in every direction of the 
compass. So the poor king sickened of love and 
grew thinner and thinner, with a fierce desire 
consuming his heart. 


At last they fetched his old aunt to his 
bedside, a witch as wise and crafty as she was 
cruel. ‘Take heart, my child,’ she adjured the King. 
‘You will have the princess you are pining for.’ 


She changed herself by one of hef 
mysterious spells into an eagle and scoured the 
country far and wide. 
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After long wandering, ste came to the 
country where Gulzar lived with his princess. Here 
was the end of her restless seeking. She changed 
herself back into the wrinkled old woman that she 
was and entered the apartments of the princess. 
‘Ah, my child, how lovely you look, and what a fine 
husband you have found!’ she exclaimed by way 
of greeting. ‘Now, don’t tell me you don’t know 
your own aunt,’ she added, wagging her finger 
mischievously in answer to the princess’s look of 
astonishment. 


So clever and so full of tricks was this witch 
that she had soon won the princess over. It was 
easy, too, to persuade the foolish, unsuspecting 
bride to let her inspect the magic ring. But no 
sooner was this priceless treasure in her hand 
than the wicked old woman changed herself again 
into an eagle and soared away. 


As the King lay groaning on his sick-bed, 
the witch hobbled into the room. She thrust the 
magic ring into his fevered hand, soothed his 
forehead and whispered into his ear. Then it all 
happened in the twinkling of an eye. As the sun's 
rays flashed upon the gem in the ring, the palace 
Came floating in the air, princess and all, to where 
the King stood. With a heart beating fast, he 
crossed the threshold, fell on his knees before the 
lovely, golden-haired damsel, and asked her to 
Marry him. 


What could the poor maiden say to this? 
She was a bit dazed after her flight across the sky. 
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And her husband was nowhere in Sight. But a 
slender hope fluttered in her heart. ‘Well, this ig 
too sudden, my lord!’ she protested. ‘But give me 
a month’s time, | promise to think the Matter over! 
The poor King, who was dazzled by her beauty 
was content to wait. At least she was safe in hig 
own country, and he could surely gaze upon her 
face and still the turbulence of his spirit. 


When poor Gulzar returned from the hunt 
on that fateful day, he rubbed his eyes in 
amazement. Where was his palace, and where his 
own lovely princess? He threw himself on the hard 
Stony ground in a fit of sobbing. 


With a friendly mee-aow, his pet cat rubbed 
its velvet skin against Gulzar’s face. ‘Take comfort, 
master,’ it purred softly. ‘I'll do whatever | can to 
help you out.’ Then it was off with a leap and a 
bound. 


When the cat reached the palace after a 
long and seemingly endless journey, it was well 
Past midnight. Whom should it then encounter but 
the King of Rats himself? It pounced upon him and 
shook him until he whined and squeaked for 
mercy. ‘I'll let you go,’ the cat said, ‘if you promise 
to fetch me the magic ring.’ 


____ 10 the King of Rats nothing is really 
impossible. He is full of wisdom and master of a 
thousand wiles. Was he perturbed when his 
servants came round with the story that the witch 
had swallowed the ring lest it should ever fall into 
the hands of the King's enemies? He pondere 
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the problem,fer an hour or two, and then tripped 
out of his retreat, chuckling to himself. 


While the witch lay snoring, the Rat thrust 
his tail deep down her throat and sat up a veritable 
devil dance. Well, you will guess what happened. 
The poor old woman jumped out of her bed, 
clasped her temples in her hands and coughed out 
all the contents of her stomach. What a mess it 
was, and what a dismal noise she made! There 
was the magic ring, too, in what she had brought 
out. Before the old woman could realize what was 
happening, the Rat had snatched it up and was 
out of sight. 


The cat accepted the precious ring with 
plenty of bowing and scraping and hurried back to 
his master. Well, the rest is simple. The palace, 
and the princess too, were back in place. Gulzar 
was reunited to his Princess- and they lived 
happily even after. 


As for the witch, she stormed and stamped 
in her rage until she dropped dead, poor thing. 
What happened to her royal nephew, the story 
does not tell. 


But you may be sure Gulzar would never 
again part with the ring, not for the whole world. 


A tailor and a weaver once set out on a 
long journey together. They were looking for a 
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country where they could earn much higher Wages 
than their money-grabbing townsmen would Pay. 
To remain for ever poor was wearisome, and 
visions of great wealth swam before their eyes as 
they pushed steadily on. 


But after two days of painful trudging, the 
weaver’s spirits flagged, his heart Sickened with 
thoughts of home and comfort. Somewhat 
sheepishly, he turned to his companion. ‘| 
dreamed last night of my wife and children.’ He 
whined, ‘and they seemed to cry out for me. | do 
thing | must turn back.’ 


‘SO you must, indeed, my friend,’ the tailor 
readily agreed. 


As the tailor now plunged forward alone, he 
swung the emblems of his trade bravely before 
him, his metal yardstick in one hand and his large 


pair of scissors in the other. That seemed to give 
him courage. 


By and by, as darkness fell, he came to a 
thick forest. The trees here shot up straight into 
the sky, and all round arose fearful sounds that 
chilled him to the narrow. What could the poor 
tailor do? He tried banging the tree-trunks with his 
yardstick and brandishing his scissors as though it 
were a sword. That helped a little. 


_He had not made much progress before he 
Perceived in the gathering darkness, right in front 
of him, a ladder Propped up against a tree taller 
than the rest. ‘Ha, now indeed | may clamber uP 
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into safety for the night,’ he murmured to himself 
as he set his feet on the firm, inviting rungs. Up 
and up he went. There were more rungs, and ever 
more. || might find myself in heaven with all this 
climbing!’ the wretched man moaned. His feet 
dragged painfully and he breathed hard. But when 
he was about to give up this fruitless adventure 
he touched what appeared to be solid, wooden 
flooring. What a relief! He peered unsteadily into 
the blackness and espied some distance away a 
wooden cabin with a faint beam of light showing 
through a crack in a the door. 


Even as the tailors thoughts hovered 
around vision, of food and a bed to stretch his tired 
limbs on, there was an ominous rumble. The door 
of the cabin was flung open and out stepped the 
most ferocious-looking Jinn you could imagine. 
Eyes like saucers, a cruel hooked nose, teeth like 
a wild beast’s fangs, a wide, cavernous mouth. 
The floor groaned under his weight and his voice 
rolled out like thunder. ‘Hr.m_ph....gf...f.F...what 
brings you here?’ he demanded. 


‘Not a friendly greeting! muttered the tailor 
to himself. He was shaking like a leaf in a gale, of 
course, though luckily that escaped the Jinn’s 
notice. But he was a brave man for his size, and 
his wits were as sharp as the sharpest needle he 
had used. In a trice he had steadie¢ himself. 


‘Er... am frightfully sorry to trouble you, he 
brought out in level tones. ‘Buy my master, the 
great Lord Solomon, will have only the best hide 
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for his winter robe. If you will excuse me, | must rip 
the skin off you’ (here he shipped his SCisSsors 
viciously)’ and measure it out for a coat’ (with a 
menacing flourish of the yardstick). 


‘O-o-o-h, the Jinn groaned and stepped 
back. It was now his turn to shiver. For all his 
hulking body his brains were smaller that 4 
sparrow’s! ‘No, no,’ he wheedled, ‘perhaps you 
might seek elsewhere? | shall, of course,.......... er, 
make it worth your while.’ 


The tailor’s clever stratagem had worked: 
he was beside himself with relief. He now 
solemnly pretended to revolve the Jinn’s offer in 
his mind. ‘Well, well,’ he whispered like a 
conspirator,’... | might, you know.’ But the Jinn had 
disappeared into his cabin. He was back in the 
winking of an eye carrying a bag of gold coins and 
a fistful of glittering gems that he thrust into the 
tailor’s hands. ‘Now if that will do, take yourself off 
elsewhere and leave me in peace,’ he implored, 


and nearly pushed the bewildered tailor off the 
tree-top. 


As for our hero, he hardly knew whether he 
was standing on his head or his feet. He spent the 
night at the foot of the tree, clutching his precious 


treasure. When day dawned he was_ hurrying 
homeward. 


Back in his town, what should the tailor do 
but display his wealth and strut about like a prince! 
They were all Stunned, the good townsfolk, and 
none more so than the weaver who had deserted 
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him on the outskirts of the forest. One evening he 
sidled up to his friend and coaxed the story out of 


him. 


The weaver’s eyes bulged with wonder as 
the tailor unfolded his wondrous tale. Why, they 
must set out again. Perhaps there was countless 
wealth for the mere asking, and the Jinns, poor 
things, were such awful nitwits! 


The tailor, now grown arrogant, hardly 
needed much persuasion, and so one fine 
morning the two fared forth in search of the Jinn’s 
secret hoard. 


After three weary days of journeying, the 
friends found themselves in the self-same forest. It 
was pitch dark when they reached the foot of the 
ladder. Panting for breath, they gained the very 
top. But how utterly still things were! Not a breath 
issued from the cabin. Instead, on a sudden, there 
arose a spine-chilling din from below. 


When the two friends peered down, a most 
frightful spectacle meets their eyes. More than a 
score of Jinns were seated on their haunches 
round a sacrificial fire, chanting, all together, a 
prayer to Lord Solomon. What a horrible noise 
they set up! A thin, old priest, meanwhile, poured 
oblations into the fire. 


The weaver lost his nerve and toppled over 
the edge, right into the circle of Jinns. It was lucky 
the tailor kept his presence of mind. With ready wit 
he yelled out as loud as his lungs would permit. 
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‘Quick, round them up, rounds them UP! I'll be 
down in a moment with scissors and yardstick. 
Quick!’ 


Pandemonium was let loose at the foot of 
the tree. Yelling and screaming, fighting and 
scratching, the Jinns fled helter-skelter into the 
forest. The poor priest fell down in a dead-faint. 
The tailor scrambled down and saw beside the 
prostrate priest a large sack of gold and a heap of 
precious stones. It was a moment’s work to help 
the shaking weaver to his feet. The two then 
collected all tat they could lay their hands on, and 
before daybreak turned their tired foot-steps 
homeward. 


There was wealth beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice in the bag. They shared it 
equally between themselves and settled down to a 
life of plenty and ease. 


And the wondering townsmen, who had 
heard whispered tales, pointed to them in the 
Street and nudged one another, ‘There go the two 
valiant men conquered the Jinns of the Forest!’ 


There Was once in the Kingdom of Kashmir 
a Dervish famed throughout the land for his 
leaning and piety. Disciples form all over the 
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country flocked round this holy man to listen to his 
teaching and to minister to his needs. 


One evening, a certain disciple approached 
the Dervish, bowed his head before the master 
and, with tears in his eyes, implored his help. ‘Sir,’ 
he cried out, ‘my daughter is now come of age. 
But, alas, where shall | find the wherewithal for her 
dower? Wretch that | am, who will take a beggar's 
daughter for his bride?’ 


The Dervish appeared to be lost in thought 
for a minute or two. ‘Go home, my son,’ he then 
gently adjured the poor man. ‘All will be well. 
infinite is Allah’s mercy! Tomorrow | will invoke His 
blessings upon your child.’ 


Early next afternoon the disciple was nearly 
started out of his wits to see the great Dervish 
himself standing at his door. In a moment the little 
household was in the wildest bustle you could 
think of. Did one ever hear of such high honour? 
They dusted an ancient and tattered carpet and 
spread it out for the guest. They piled him with 
delicious sweets to eat and sherbet to drink. The 
mistress of the house ran hither and thither on a 
hundred errands, chattering away in a delirium of 
excitement. 


When the Dervish had rested a while, his 
host led his daughter Fatima into the holy man’s 
presence. She approached with all the 
bashfulness becoming to a maiden and touched 
the feet of the Dervish, who, thereupon, placed 
his hands upon her head in token of his blessing. 
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After all the rest had withdrawn, the Dervish 
addressed the disciple. ‘Listen, my son,’ he said 
with more than his wonted solemnity. ‘Yoy are 
poor, but your child will, nevertheless, fing a 
bridegroom worthy of her great beauty. God's 
ways are mysterious. We, poor mortals, must 
place unquestioning trust in Him and Carry out His 
injunctions. 


‘It all came to me in a vision last night - 
what you must do that your daughter may win 
happiness,’ the Dervish went on. ‘Pay heed. You'll 
have need for high courage and boundless faith. 
Place your daughter in a wooden box, close it 
down securely and seal it. At the hour of dusk 
tomorrow cast this box into the river and let it drift 
downstream - so will your child be carried to her 
destiny. When you have done, repair to the 
Solitude of your room and spend hours of the night 
in prayer. Again, put all your trust in the All- 


Merciful and be of good cheer!’ So saying, the 
master departed. 


This Dervish, as you may have guessed 
already, was far from the holy man_ people 
reckoned him to be. His heart was full of 
wickedness, and his Subtle brain teemed with 
eigies and Stratagems. Fatima was comely 
maiden, radiant as the full moon. When the 
Dervish looked upon her loveliness he had been 
smitten with lust. ‘I'll take for my own bride,’ he 
had vowed to himself. No sooner had this sinful 
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seized him than his plot was hatched, for 


thought 
a nimble and resourceful wit. 


he had 


Now, back in his own hut, he clapped his 
hands to summon the rest of his disciples. ‘A 
great task awaits us, tomorrow, my children,’ he 
said when they, were gathered round him. ‘Satan 
will go drifting down the river that runs past our 
village about the hour of sunset. Yes....imprisoned 
in a big, black, wooden box, floating downstream. 
Assemble on the wooden bridge yonder, seize the 
box and carry it into my room. | shall deal with 
Satan, alone, behind barred doors, as is the way 
to deal with him. Stand outside, beat drums, blow 
trumpets and chant loud prayers in unison, for only 
thus may the power of Satan be utterly 
overthrown. Doubtless, he will shriek, and storm 
and rave. Who knows what scurvy tricks he'll try, 
what fiendish commotion he will raise! But pay no 
heeds whatsoever; only drown his unholy noise in 
the sound of sacred music. | charge you, be bold 
of spirit - and breathe no word of this secret 
adventure abroad!’ 


So, that is done, the wily Dervish thought. 


About sunset next day, Fatima’s father, 
credulous fool that he was, carried out his 
master’s instructions to the letter. Almost fainting 
with terror, the poor girl was borne helplessly, by 
slow and imperceptible stages; towards the bridge. 


But the Fates were King of Fatima. In a 
pleasant grove the riverside, not far from the spot 
where the box had been pushed off on its perilous 
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voyage, was the Prince of a neighbouring Count 
reclining after long day's hunting. He cast his eyes 
lazily on the waters and espied this curious object 
‘What can this be?’ he wondered. 


In a moment the box had been fished out 
and broken open. Then the Prince stepped back in 
wonder as Fatima, sill trembling with fear, but 
looking as bewitching as a fairy princess, rose 
unsteadily to her feet. In all happened in whirl after 
that. The Prince promised to take Fatima to wife 
and she, reeling with happiness, was soon Pouring 
her tale into his eager ears. 


‘Ah, a villain forsooth’ the Prince muttered, 
for he was no fool. ‘I’ll teach the rascally Dervish 
the lesson he deserves!’ He fetched one of his 
fiercest bloodhounds, thrust him into the box and 
fastened the lid down. Then he sent this strange 
Cargo spinning down the current towards the 
bridge. When that was done, he set out with 
Fatima. For Fatima, indeed, the Dervish, black as 
his hear might be, had prophesied truly. 


Down by the bridge, a little while later, stout 
hands were laid on the drifting wooden box. By 
nightfall the Dervish was alone in his room, all 
doors bolted and the precious treasure, as he 
thought, in front of him. 


Picture the rest for yourself: the maddened 
hound leaping at the Dervish’s throat and the 
flerce unavailing struggle as the wretch was torn 
from limb to limb. As for the disciples keeping 
watch outside, what indeed were they to do? The 
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master’s orders had been strict. The louder he 
shrieked in his death-agony, the higher rose the 
beat of drum, the blare of trumpets and the wail of 
prayers! 


The wicked Dervish’s sin had come home 
to roost ! 


IV 


Bahadur Khan, King of Kashmir, was taking 
the air one evening in the garden set apart for the 
ladies of his harem. This was his private domain, 
where none might trespass. There was 
consternation, therefore, when a servant ran into 
the royal presence and, trembling, announced that 
a Fagir had strayed into this forbidden ground. 


‘Bring him before me,’ the King ordered his 
guards. Was he wrathful? His tone disclosed 
nothing. Only a faint smile played about his lips. 


It was a saintly old man they dragged 
before Bahadur Khan. ‘What harm have | done, 
Your Majesty?’ he asked in a voice full of 
gentleness. 


Before the King could answer, the holy man 
dropped down, apparently dead. Even as the King 
and his courtiers were gasping with horror, a dead 
Parrot lying in a flower-bed nearby stirred to life. It 
fluttered its wings for a moment and then flew 
away into the sky, chirping merrily. They had 
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hardly recovered from their stupefaction at these 
wondrous happenings when the parrot flew back 
in to the garden and dropped dead at their feet. A 
tremor seemed to pass through the Fagir’s lifeless 
spine, and in a second he was up on his feet, 
smiling as if nothing at all had happened. 


Bahadur Khan and his Vizier threw 
themselves at the Faqirs feet, for they understood 
he was truly a saint endowed with miraculous 
powers. The Fagir, pleased with their submission 
and moved by their entreaty, instructed them in 
the secret of this miracle. 


Time passed by. One day while the King 
and his Vizier were out hunting together in the 
forest, they saw, lying dead in their path, a parrot 
with the liveliest plumage one could ever hope to 
see. A great longing came upon Bahadur Khan to 
see this magnificent bird on the wing. Here was 
the moment, too, to try the skill they had been 
taught. “Do enter the parrot’s body,’ he begged of 
his Vizier. But the Vizier, for once, would not obey 
the royal behest. The more the King urged and 
pleaded the more adamant did the Vizier become. 
Was there just a suspicion of defiance on his 
countenance, the King wondered. But in his 
burning eagerness to watch the bird come ‘to life, 
he dismissed the thought with a shrug. ‘Well, let 
me do it myself,’ he muttered. It was a moment's 
work. Bahadur Khan lay dead on the ground! His 
Spirit had wandered into the body of the parrot and 
the bird was beating its wings in the open spaces 
of the sky. ; 
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The Vizier’s eyes glittered and his lips 
twisted in a wicked grin of satisfaction. Here was 
the very moment for which he had long lain in wait. 
Here was the very moment for which he had long 
lain in wait. No socner was the bird out of sight 
than he cast off his own body and entered the 
King’s. He was now Bahadur Khan - King of the 
fair realm of Kashmir. Least the real King should 
aver seek to return to court, he summoned his 
guards and ordered the Viziers corpse to be 
chopped to little bits and scattered to the winds. 
He issued a royal command too that all parrots 
found the kingdom be killed forthwith. His subjects 
would receive a handsome reward fore every bird 
they destroyed. 


As the Vizier-King (as we must now call 
him) rode back to the capital in triumph, the King- 
parrot, discovering the cruel trick played upon him, 
flew to the Faqir’s hermitage for refuge. Do not be 
impatient, my son,’ the holy man stroked the bird 
and comforted him. “Allah is All-Seeing and deals 
out justice to all creatures!’ 


Time rolled on. The Vizier-King was out a 
hunting in the forest one day, when a hind of 
exceeding beauty streaked past in a flash of 
colour. He spurred his steed and set out In chase. 
Never yet had he ridden so fast, so relentlessly - 
but not an inch did he gain on his quarry. ‘What a 
shame to let the hind escape! he exclaimed 
bitterly as he felt his horse stumble under him. 
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On a sudden his eyes fell on the Carcass of 
a panther lying in his path. ‘A panther is fleeter 
than the nimblest hind,’ he muttered. Quick as 
lightning he case off his body and entereg the 
panther’s to track the animal down. 


Haven't you guessed it was all the wise 
Fagirs doing? The King-parrot was, you may be 
sure, close by, waiting to dart upon this 
opportunity. It was done in the twinkling of an eye. 
The parrot dropped dead, and Bahadur Khan had 
entered his own body that the Vizier had 
thoughtlessly abandoned in a moment. of 
madness. Little did his courtiers realize that here 
was the true Bahadur Khan restored to his former 
estate. 


The King now sent out hunters to capture 
the panther alive and rode back to his palace. 


Next morning the Vizier-panther was 
wheeled in a wooden cage into the King’s 
presence. ‘Is that my Vizier?’ Bahadur Khan 
inquired mockingly. “Surely, | could not allow a 
denizen of the jungle to sit in office and offer 
counsel. No, that would not do at all! And with a 
loud guffaw, he ordered his guards to roast the 


best alive. That was the end of the treacherous 
Vizier. 


Bahadur Khan lived happily ever after. And, 
| am sure, he never again attempted the miracle of 
spirit transference! ‘Much too risky to try,’ he might 
Nave argued.’ And besides | am too old now to 90 
gadding about. 
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To live as King of this fair Valley is security 
is by far a more pleasant business altogether! 


V 


Once long ago, the King of Kashmir went a 
hunting in the jungle. As the sun hung low in the 
western sky, he gave chase to a magnificent stag 
and was carried farther and farther from his 
capital. 


In the hour of sunset, he found himself in a 
lovely garden. Strolling about among the 
exquisitely - laid - out flower beds was a 
beauteous maiden, alone and unattended. “A 
Princess, surely,’ thought the King, ‘but how proud 
and arrogant she looks!’ She, on her part, did not 
as much as throw a glance in his direction. Stung 
to the quick, the King muttered just above a 
Whisper, “| would that some prince took you for his 
bride and then abandoned you in this very 
garden!’ 


The Princess (for she was, in truth, one) 
lossed her head in disdain. °! would that someone 
marry you and bear you a son who will wed your 
own daughter!’ she retorted with a pout, as she 
Walked away. 


That was, of course, more than the King 
Could bear, But he had been deeply smitten by the 
Maiden’s charms. “Come what may, | must marty 
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her,’ he summoned his Vizier and the royal go- 
between. He bid them go post-haste to the 
Princess’s father, who ruled the neighbouring 
kingdom, and negotiate for her hand in Marriage, 
That ruler, as one might imagine, was flattered by 
the suit of no less a personage than the King of 
Kashmir. And it wasnt long before the 
messengers came back to announce the success 
of their mission. 


A week later, the King of Kashmir rode out 
at the head of a glittering cavalcade to fetch his 
bride. People stared in wide-eyed wonder as he 
passed by. When he rode back with the proud 
Princess, the citizens again lined up all along the 
way. How they cheered their beauteous new 
Queen! 


There was plenty of rejoicing all over the 
land, music and revelry, feasting and alms-giving. 
They were happy - everyone, save the bride. Yes; 
she, poor thing, was installed in the harem, and 
that was the last she saw of her royal husband. 
She languished in those cold, inhospitable 
apartments. The King would not visit her at all. 
‘For what nameless, hideous sin am | being thus 
punished?’ the Princess wept, wringing her hands. 
Then, in a flash, she recalled that first encounter in 
her garden. The King’s vexation and his muttered 
oath. But she was as patient and clever as she 
was proud. “That was a very foolish episode 
altogether,’ she said to herself. “But if the King 
Sticks to his threat, | must not, indeed, forget MY 
own retort!’ 
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After two months of this existence, she 
sought the King’s permission and leit on a ‘visit to 
her parents, as she put it. Did that not please the 
King’s foolish vanity? “Ha, ha, ha,’ he exulted. 
There, that will teach her to tilt her nose at 
strangers!’ Little did it strike him that he was being 
very cruel. All because of a moment's annoyance. 
Of the maiden’s sharp rejoinder - ‘Why waste 
thought on so idle a fancy?’ cried he. 


For many months the Princess abode with 
her parents. Then, as if on a sudden impulse, she 
left on a secret journey. 


To the King of Kashmir, camping in a 
distant part of his country, they brought word, one 
evening, that a veiled woman sought audience 
with him. She was, by all signs, possessed of 
great wealth and beauty, they declared, but she 
would not say who she was. The King’s curiosity 
was stirred. He called on this mysterious lady 
himself, and was admitted into her apartments. 
How she captivated his heart, one cannot tell, but 
the King soon became a slave to her slightest 
whim. 


For a month they lived in this manner the 
disguised Princess (for she was none other) and 
the infatuated King, who hardly guessed he had 
been ensnared by the very woman he had 
discarded. When one morning she protested she 
must return to her own country, they exchanged 
rings as a token of everlasting love. 
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Back under her parents’ roof, the Princess 
bore a son as lovely as you could ever desire. Her 
parents, who had learnt of her clever stratagem to 
win her husband’s favours, rejoiced in their 
grandson. They named him Shabrang. 


Little Prince Shabrang grew up into a 
charming young boy, as smart as he was 
handsome. He excelled his companions both at 
his studies and on the playground. But his mother 
had other plans for him. Nothing would satisfy her 
but that he should become the most cunning thief 
in all the country. So she summoned all those 
skilled in thieving to instruct her son. To little 
Shabrang it was all fun; what did the innocent lad 
know of right and wrong? Soon he became light 
of finger, nimble and stealthily of movement and 
dexterous beyond all compare. He would steal the 
very morsel from your mouth with the same ease 
that he would snatch away the jewels on one’s 
person. Guess at the perfection he had attained. 


For his final test, his mother led him out to 
the foot of a steep crag and pointed to an eagle's 
eyrié. ‘Look, my child,’ she said, ‘there on top is 
the mother eagle brooding on her egg. Fetch me 
the egg if you can, without disturbing the bird! 


No sooner had she spoken than Shabrang 
Stripped himself to the waist. Hand on hand he 
crept up the sheer face of the rock. Not a breath of 
sound. Silent as a shadow, he gained the top. The 
bird still gazed into the lonely spaces of the blue 
sky. Poised for a fraction of a second on the 
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summit, Shabrang stretched out deft finger. Then, 
he was slipping down inch by inch in the same 
death-like silence. 


As he held out the prize to his mother, she 
folded him in her arms with pride .Tears rolled 
down her eyes. ‘My child, you are heir to the 
throne of Kashmir, she said , speaking to him for 
the first time on the subject. ‘Go forth and week 
employment under your father. Serve him with Skill 
and utter diligence, and win his heart. Not for one 
moment le t him guess your parentage. When he 
offers his daughter to you in marriage, say you can 
do naught without your mother’s blessing. Sent for 
me them! 


So Prince Shabrang journeyed far to his 
father’s kingdom. To find employment in the royal 
household was easy enough- the lad had 
engaging look and a pleasing wit. It was but a 
short step to catch the King’s eye. The rest was 
simple. Day by day he rose higher in his master's 
favour. The King would have none other for his 
personal attendant. 


Prince Shabrang, however, led a double 
life. The urge to practise the skill he had been 
taught was strong upon him. In the darkness of the 
night, while the city slept, he stole out on noiseless 
feet. how easy it seemed to him to steal from the 
mansions of the rich! There was no lock Ghat he 
could not pick, and no treasure, howsoever 
jealously guarded, that he could not match away. 
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As for the guards who paced the city’s streets, he 
just snapped his fingers at them! 


So, in time, the tale of Shabrang’s 
depredations got about. Of course, non guesseq 
who the culprit was. They only knew he was 
cleverer than any they had known in the past, and 
most elusive. To the King’s court came people 
bemoaning their losses, and crying out aloud for 
protection. “We shall be robbed of everything we 
possess, great Sire,’ they wailed, ‘unless the 
guards redouble their vigil and catch the villain.’ 


What could the perplexed King do? He sent 
for the chief of the city police, and ordered him, on 
pain of dismissal, to apprehend to rogue. 


It was midnight and pitch dark as the Police 
Chief wandered about the city’s maze of lanes and 
alleys. He whistled softly to himself and twirled his 
moustache. No thief would get past him1 No 
hiding-place but he peered into it, no suspicious 
loiterer but he pounced upon him. ‘Ham who is 
this? he exclaimed under his breath as a shadow 
flitted past, and he gave chase. When he dragged 
the struggling figure into the light of a street-lamp, 
he saw it was only a young maiden, ‘What , pray, 
are you doing at this ghostly hour? he demanded 
in his most ferocious tone, to hide his chagrin, 
Shivering, the girl brought out, The thief you have 
been looking for is somewhere about. | heard his 
Stealthy footsteps. He may be here in 4 
moment....0-o-oh! | am afraid.’ 
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‘Calm yourself, silly! the Chief admonished 


her. ‘Let me think....1 shall lay a trap for the 


scoundrel.’ There was soft interruption from the 
girl. ‘If you will pardon me....| suggest you disguise 
yourself...Why, we might exchange our garments. 
‘She clapped he hands with delight. ‘Yes...and 
stand beside the well yonder and pretend to be 
drawing water. Now, don’t you agree that's an 
excellent plan?’ 


The Police Chief fell in with the scheme 
readily. The girl is smart, he thought. Wrapped in 
her sari, he walked to the well. But poor, innocent 
man, what did he know of its crude mechanism? 
When he tugged violently at the rope, he was 
thrown off his balance. Next moment he was 
dangling at the end of the rope, just above the 
waster’s edge, inside the shaft of the well. Who 
was there now to pay heed to his cries for help? 
From somewhere above his head he heard the 
maiden’s mocking laughter. They will pull you out 
at dawn, my friend. Now | may go about in safety! 
that, as you must have guessed already, was Our 
hero, Shabrang. 


Were the honest citizens thrown into panic 
and confusion? The Police Chief dangling at the 
end of a rope, to be the laughing stock of every 
ragamuffin in town! The thief slipping through the 
fingers of the guards! ‘Preposterous!’ they shouted 
with one accord. So, in the palace yard, the people 
raised another big clamout! 
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The King was at his wits’ end. Nothing 
could now satisfy him save the Vizier’s 
undertaking the mission himself. 


The vizier, of course, did not relish the task 
of patrolling the city’s twisting alleyways by night. 
But carry out the King’s injunction he must. His 
horse ambled along leisurely. Its hooves beat out 
a plaintive tune on the ancient cobblestones. 
Suddenly the Vizier espied, by the flickering light 
of a lantern, an old, wrinkled woman grinding 
maize by the roadside. ‘What keep you up so late 
in the night, granny? He enquired. And on an idle 
impulse, added, ‘ Have you by any chance seen 
our champion rogue hereabouts?’ 


‘| wouldn't say no, | wouldn't say yes,’ the 
old dame answered in a shrill voice. There are 
funny sounds | have been hearing for some time. 
Well, he may be close by for all | know.’ 


It was the same ruse all over again. The 
‘old =woman’ had quickly persuaded _ the 
thoughtless Vizier to wear her rags and to sit at 
the grinding stone. Shabrang again it was the 
Prince Thief in disguise) was soon riding away into 
the night on the Vizier’s horse. 


There was hullabaloo in the city next 
morning. Hundreds of people tumbled out into the 
streets crying that their hoarded treasures had 
been stolen. The Vizier had been discovered in an 


old woman’s rags grinding maize by the raodside - 
what a disgrace! 
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The King was beside himself with 
mortification. He stormed a good deal, while his 
courtiers listened with heads bowed in shame. 
‘You are asset of idle, scatter-brained good-for- 
nothings! this thief has every one of us tied in 
knots. Listen, if the thief proclaims himself, we will 
give him our daughter in marriage and straightway 
bestow half of our kingdom upon him. He is a 
better man than all of you put together, | am sure.’ 


In the silence that followed, Shabrang 
stepped forth, looking like a young god. ‘Is that a 
pledge, Sire?’ he enquired. The King stared at the 
impudent youngster. ‘Yes, indeed,’ he said and 
stared the harder. What was so familiar about the 
lad’s features? his thoughts chased round and 
round this teasing question. 


| am the thief you are looking for, Sire,’ 
Shabrang announced amidst pin-drop silence. ‘If 
you must have proof, I'll restore to its rightful 
owner every single thing that has been stolen in 
the city. Choose the hour, my lord, and it shall be 
done.’ 


The King’s eyes softener. He had taken a 
great fancy to this handsome boy. And_ this 
confession of a surpassing skill inclined his heart 
towards the youngster even more strongly. 


But Shabrang would not marry to princess 
until his mother had been sent for. ‘| cam do 
naught without my mother’s counsel, Sire,’ he 
protested. 
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When Shabrang’s mother appeared before 
the King of Kashmir she handed him the ring he 
had given her as a love-token. ‘Shabrang is your 
son, my lord,’ said she. ‘ How can he ever marry 
his own sister?’ 


The king nodded his head, but he hardly 
understood. And Prince Shabrang’s mother, with 
gentle raillery, recalled the long-forgotten episode 
the tale of an encounter in a garden, an idle oath 
and the angry retort that it had called forth. 


There were tears in the King’s eyes as he 
embraced his queen-tears at the same time of a 
happiness and penitence. As for Prince Shabrang, 
he was proclaimed heir to the throne of Kashmir 
amidst a round to festivities seldom before 
equaled in splendor. 


VI 


Once, very long, ago, four friends set out 
on a far journey. To beguile the tedium of the 
hours they took turns at recounting stories. When 
each of them had finished his tale, they fell in with 
a stranger. ‘Tell us a story, comrade, they 
implored him with once voice. 


‘You shall have five stories, my friends, My 
friends,’ the stranger replied, ‘if you will pay me 
five hundred pieces of silver.’ 
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‘You set too high a price on your powers of 
entertainment, they cried out in protest. ‘But 
amongst the four of us, we will pay you each a 
hundred pieces of silver. That ‘s good value, to be 
sure? 


The stranger nodded agreement, collected 
four hundred shining coins and cleared his throat. 
‘My stories arent really stories, you must 
understand,’ he began, ‘They are maxims for your 
guidance, but, let me assure you, they are worth 
their weight in gold. Pray, listen. 


‘Money, my good friends, is meant for 
travel. That's the first. 


‘A friend will stand by you even while you 
are penniless. 


‘Lean upon no relation in the hour of 
distress. 


‘A wife is true and loyal so long as she is by 
her husband’s side. 


‘And for my last maxim, he alone shall win 
the hand of Emperor Vikramaditya’s daughter who 
can vanquish sleep. 


‘That's all, brothers, and may be gods 
protect you on your wayfaring!’ 


No sooner had the story teller finished than 
the four travelers set up; a clamour. Shaking angry 
lists in his face, they shouted that they had been 
brazenly cheated. What gross impudence! Stories, 
forsooth! At last, after they had cried themselves 
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hoarse, they dragged the stranger into the King’s 
presence and laid a complaint again him. 


The King listened patiently as the four men, 
spluttering with rage, told of the imposter’s trick, 
‘Here is something intriguing,’ he said to himself. 
Then he turned to the victim of so much wrath and 
addressed him. ‘Well, my good man, what have 
you got to say for yourself?’ 


Sir,’ the story teller made answer with great 
composure, ‘I gave them five maxims to cherish 
and to live by. Four hundred pieces of silver was 
all they gave me to return for counsel beyond all 
price. A paltry sum, | reckon. | shall repeat them 
for your royal ears, Sire, if you will deign to give 
me five hundred silver pieces.’ 


After a moment's thought, the King 
Summoned his treasurer and ordered the money 
to be counted out. There upon, the story teller 
intoned the five maxims in the same _ unruffled 
tones, and fell silent. 


The King’s first impulse was to laugh at this 
foolishness. Then he reflected on the strange 
words. Wouldn't it be a good idea to pout them to 


the test? Had he not paid a whole lot of money for 
the advice? 


One fine morning, therefore, the King sent 
his queen off to her parents, and announced that 
he was setting forth on a secret mission. At dead 
of night he stole out of his palace attired like a 
mendicant. But, in difference to the story tellers 
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precept. He carried hidden on his person seven 
precious rubles. 


After many weary days’ journeying, the 
King appeared before his sister's door, begging for 
food and shelter. This sister was queen of a 
neighbouring kingdom. When she saw her brother 
clothed in tatters and besmeared with the dust and 
grime of travel, she was truck dumb, with 
amazement. But there was not a shadow of pity in 
her eyes. He sought to soften her heart with a 
woeful tale of defeat in battle and utter ruin. She 
only recoiled from him in shame. ‘Do not disgrace 
me in the eyes of my husband,’ she screamed. 
‘Away with you and your filthy rags!’ 


‘You are hard-hearted, my beloved sister,’ 
said the beggar in a vice that seemed to tremble 
with self-pity. | give you my word | will not darken 
your door with my presence. But will you not 
relent just a little and send me. food that UI may 
appease my hunger? | am tired and famishing as | 
have never been before in my life.’ As he turned 
to leave, he said over his shoulder,’ And as a 
token of your charity, please set your own seal on 
the dish.’ 


When the food was brought to the royal 
mendicant, he repaired to a lonely spot and buried 
the dish deep under the earth. Then he resumed 


his wanderings. 


Two days later the King, still disguised asa 
beggar, sought the house of friend of earlier days, 
in yet another kingdom. What an overwhelming 
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welcome awaited him here! The good man rushed 
out and clasped the King in a fond embrace, 
notwithstanding the signs of poverty and squalor 
that stood out on his person. He led him indoors 
with every marks of hospitality, gave him clean 
garments to wear, rich and delicious food to eat 
and a soft bed to lie in. If the King was in trouble. 
why, here was healing for his wounds. All that this 
honest should possessed was at his friends’ 
disposal to the uttermost. 


Easy next morning, the King fought back 
his tears and swallowed the lump in his throat as 
he said good-bye to his true friends. No, for all the 
worthy man’s entreaties, he should not tarry. He 
had a long journey to go, he said, and many big 
tasks to accomplish. 


As he fared forth, the King’s thoughts 
turned on the story tellers maxims. How truly he 
had spoken! In the hour of one’s deepest grief 
one’s own kith and kin cast one off; while in the 
self-same hour one found one’s anchor in a friend. 


The King’s wanderings now took him to the 
country where this queens dwelt under her father’s 
roof. Here he found employment with the Master 
of Horse to the royal household, a person of 
massive build, with a Swaggering, handsome face, 
and a black, sinful heart. 


Going about his errands, one evening, our 
hero espied a strange woman creeping stealthily 
into his master’s inner chamber. A nameless 
Suspicion crept into his mind. He tiptoes to the 
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door and peeped through the key-hole. O horror of 
horrors! It was his own queen with the Master of 
Horse! And as if to rub salt into his raw wound, he 
then heard soft lovers’ murmuring issuing from 
within, How, indeed, could he bear this agony of 
soul! 


A shout broke in upon his torment. The 
door had been flung open. It was the Master of 
Horse pointing to a broken chair. ‘Hey, you, can 


you mend this for me, quick? 


What could our hero do but obey? As he 
set about the task, the guilty woman took one 
quick look at his face. Next moment, shaking with 
terror, she was whispering into her paramour’s 
ear. That’s my husband, that creature! May the 
gods help me! Send for your executioner this 
instant, let his head be cut off. Else | am lost.’ 


So the poor, innocent servant was dragged 
out into the forest to be dispatched to his doom. 
But, happily, the executioner was as covetous as 
he was cruel. When his victim fetched seven large, 
blood-red rubies out of his waistband, his eyes 
grew large with greed. “You shall have three of 
them for yourself if you will let me go, ‘the King 
Said. ‘The rest you shall have for safe-keeping till | 
call for them. ‘The wretch was not loth to set his 
prisoner free in return for riches beyond his wildest 
dreams. 


As the King set our once again on his 
travels, he said to himself. There’s more in the 
Story tellers maxims than appears on the surface:, 
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Here’s the truth of two more revealed. Had | not 
carried treasure on my person | should d have 
been a rotting carcass in yonder forest. Ang 
woman’s fidelity, ugh-what'’s it but a broken reed? 


Now for the hand of Emperor 
Vikramabditya’s daughter. What a great prize to 
strive for! If only | can conquer sleep...? That 
shouldn't be impossible, surely!’ 


After much wandering, the King appeared 
at the magnificent court of Vikramaditya. He was 
disguised in a sanyasin’s saffron robe. ‘O mighty 
Emperor, he addressed the monarch on the 
throne, ‘I am here as a suitor for your daughter's 
hand. The fame of her beauty and her 
accomplishments had traveled to far-off lands. 
Gladly would | abjure my vows of celibacy and 
renounce this monkish garb if | can win her for 
wife.’ 


The Emperor's lips curled in a smile of 
mockery. ‘You little know the perils that beset your 
quest, holy man, ‘ he said, ‘Scores of stout men 
have perished in the attempt to win my daughter's 
hand. Go into her apartment tonight, if you will not 
be restrained by the awesome tales they tell. And 
if you are found alive at dawn, why, you may have 
the princess in marriage-with my blessing too! 


No, that wasn’t enough to daunt our here. 
So an hour or two after nightfall he was conducted 
into the Princess’s apartment. She was as lovely 4 
damsel as one could ever hope to rest one’s ON, 
and full of sweet, gentle, ways. The hours sped by 
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one magic wings as she kept up an endless and 
delicious patter. Then, as the gong in the palace 
courtyard struck, the hour after midnight, her eyes 
grew heavy with sleep. She lay back stretched her 
soft limbs, yawned in the most bewitching manner 
and, in a trice, was fast asleep. 


In the loneliness of the night the King now 
strove with sleep. To win this fair prize he must 
fight and vanquish the leaden feeling that now 
crept into every pore of his body. He sensed the 
approach of a great danger, too, ‘Beware! a voice 
seemed to say. Quick as lightning, he made up his 
clothes into a bundle the shape of a man, laid it on 
the silken mattress beside the Princess, and crept 
into a dark corner to keep watch. His shaking 
hands closed on the hilt of his sword. O what a 
dreadful vigil it was! 


Slowly the rosebud lips of the sleeping 
princess parted. Then, as the King’s blood 
seemed to freeze with horror, there issued from 
between those lips as monstrous serpent. It 
uncoiled its whole vicious length, reared its hood 
with a loud hiss and plunged its venomous fangs 
into the dummy beside the princess. 


In an instant, the Kind had mastered the 
quaking of his limbs. He slipped out of his corner, 
raised the sword on high and smote the feartul 
monster with every ounce of his strength. The 
serpent lay dead at his feet. He hacked it to 
pieces, gathered the mess in a heap under the 
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couch, and then stretched his tired, aching limbs 
to rest. 


At the hour of dawn, the Emperor’s guards 
came, as was their wont, to carry yet another 
hapless suitors corpse away. But they rubbeg 
their eyes in wonder when the sanyasin himself, 
whole of limb and with a cheerful grin, opened to 
their loud knocking. 


Vikramadiya himself came breathless to 
see the miracle. Had the curse on his daughter 
been lifted at last? When he heard the sanyasin’s 
grim tale land bent to look under the couch, he d 
know indeed that deliverance had come. ‘Now for 
the wedding! He shouted as he embraced her 
hero. 


‘Not yet, my lord, ‘said the sanyasin, ‘I have 
a few grave responsibilities to discharge; only then 
may | return to claim your daughter's hand. He 
then exchanged token with the princess and took 
leave of the Emperor. 


His mission accomplished, the King 
returned to his own kingdom amidst great popular 
rejoicing. Then he set forth against the head of 
shining routine. 


He first rode into the city where his sister 
reigned as queen. O what a splendid welcome he 
was accorded! But he had fetched the sealed dish 
to that other day. ‘Remember the mendicant whom 
you sent away from your door with this poor gift, 
Sister? He asked. And the poor queen grew red 
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with shame. Flung herself at her brother's feet and 
pesought his forgiveness. 


Next, he repaired to the city where his true 
fiend dwelt. The good man wept tears of 
happiness to se the King restore to his former 
estate, as he thought. And the king told him the 
tale of his wanderings and showered upon him a 
thousand marks of his affection and esteem. 


Then he entered the city where his faithless 
consort abode with her father. He laid bare the 
story of her wickedness and of the sin of the 
Master of Horse. Poor wretches, what could they 
say when the executioner bore witness to their 
crimes. The erring queen’s father put the lovers in 
chains and flung them into a deep dungeon. 


And then, a t last, at the head of a truly 
resplendent cavalcade, he rode into Vikramadiya’s 
imperial city. The Emperor was transported with 
delight when he saw that his daughter's suitor was 
a King, no less. And the princess rejoiced that her 
lord and master was no mere mendicant. The 
wedding was solemnized with a magnificence 
rarely-equaled at the court. 


Thus ends the tale of the story teller and his 
maxims. That wise man, you may be certain, was 
not forgotten. For he was summoned to 
Viramadiya’s great city, where riches and honour 
Were heaped upon him. 
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VII 


‘Last night, in a dream, | beheld the most 
enchanting princess,’ the prince confided. to the 
Viziers son. They were inseparable companions, 
and neither had a secret he would not instantly 
share with the other. ‘She was strolling about in a 
garden where the breeze was laden with the 
perfume of sweet flowers,’ the prince went on. ‘her 
loveliness took my breath away. She cast one 
lingering glance at my face, but not a word would 
she utter. My whole being longs for her, my friend, 
Whatever shall | do? 


Young as he was, the Vizier’s son was full 
of wise stratagems. Was he not descended from a 
long line of Viziers whose exploits were the theme 
of legend and song?” 


In what direction lay this garden of your 
dream? he enquired. 


O, that's easy replied the prince, ‘I can 
recall every inch of the road | took to get into that 
garden.’ 


‘Set your mind at rest the, ’said the Viziers 
son. ‘At daybreak tomorrow, we set forth along this 
Same road. And we shall see what we shall see!. 


On the morrow, the two friends rode out of 
the city, the prince leading the way. When the sun 
hung flow in the western sky, they reached a 
strange city. Marveling greatly at the wide avenues 
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and the handsome mansions on either side, they 
ambled on until they gained the entrance fo the 
royal gardens. Here they dismounted and crept 
inside, unnoticed by the sentries. 


The very first person on whom the prince’s 
eyes alighted was the princess of his dream. She 
was even more ravishing than the apparition of the 
night before. Her lips, bent demurely over a sweet- 
smelling flower, were like rosebuds. When she 
flashed a dazzling smile at the intruders from 
under her long, silken eyelashes, the prince quite 
lost his wits. But, even as in the dream, she would 
say naught, She only flung the flower in the 
direction of the moon-struck youth, tossed her 
golden curls, and daintily tripped out of sight. 


With words of comfort and reassurance, the 
Vizier’s son let the reluctant prince out of the 
garden and found lodgings for the two of them in 
ancient in. "Take heart, my friend, he urged. ‘I 
promise to fetch the princess to you. 


Early next morning, the lad went out into 
the city and sought employment with the baker to 
the royal household. He worked diligently and 
fashioned delicious cakes of curious and 
bewitching patterns, especially for the princess. 
No soon did the princess set eyes on the 
delicacies spread out before her than she sent for 
the baker. These aren't your handiwork surely! she 
exclaimed. ‘No, your Highness,’ the good man 
confessed. ’A stranger and a stripling begged to 
work for me. it was his cunning hand that wrought 
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these. They were for your special delectations, he 
kept on say.’ 


Send him to me, quick! the princess 
ordered, almost for getting herself in her 
excitement. 


Presently, the Vizier’s son, baker’s apron 
and all, was ushered into her chamber. The 
princess's questions came tumbling one upon 
another. The youth, smiling inwardly at her 
impetuous nature, told her all about the prince, 
how he had been smitten by her beauty and how 
he lay pining for love in a squalid inn not a stone’s 
throw from the palace. 


| despair for his life, sweet princess,’ he 
lied stoutly. ‘Methinks it is a sickness of the heart 
that only smile from our compassionate eyes can 
heal.’ 


The princess, being a tender disposition, 
was prevailed upon to visit this ardent youth. 
Though she would not admit it, she had taken a 
fancy to the prince who had started at her with the 
bulging eyes of lovesick Swain. |’ll be at the inn at 


the hour of midnight.’ She promised the Vizier’s 
son. 


When the prince heard the glad tidings he 
was beside himself with happiness. In truth, the 
poor lad was so Over-wrought that when the hour 


a the princess's visit struck, he was fast asleep in 
ed! 
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The early rays of the sun slanting into his 
apartment woke him up. As he rubbed the sleep 
out of his eyes he suddenly recollected the 
midnight assignation. He tumbled out of bed and 
ran to his friend’s aide, weeping: ‘The princess on! 
on! she broke her word after all! 


The Vizier’s son was not to be taken in, 
however. He comforted the poor youth with kind, 
soothing words, and with deft fingers, meanwhile, 
turned out his pockets. Five glittering marbles and 
a dainty silk handkerchief with the princess's crest 
embroidered upon it dropped out. His own 
handkerchief was missing. ‘Ha! exclaimed the 
Vizier’s son, wagging a finger, ‘she was here right 
enough! Confess now....’ 


Here the poor lad burst into a fit of sobbing. 
He was the biggest fool you could think of-lying 
asleep like an ox while his dream princess had 
come a-visiting! 


‘But why these marbles? He shot at his 
friend between two choking sobs. 


‘Ha, to remind you that you are still a baby! 
Ventured the Vizier’s son with a hint of unkind 
mockery. They are for you to play with. 


But his heart melted with pity as the prince 
yielded to a fresh outburst of grief. He gently 
patted his friend on the shoulder, whispered words 
of courage and sallied forth again. 
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The baker's apprentice was soon face to 
face with a somewhat indignant princess. How, 
indeed, could he make excuses for his friend? 
How could be mollify this lovely creature? She was 
stamping about the room, her silver anklets 
beating out an angry tune. 


But the Vizier's son was as resourceful as 
he was determined. He pleased and cajoled as 
never before. By slow degrees, the princess was 
won over? The cloud of anger vanished from her 
brow. Her cheeks dimpling with smiles. She was 
promising to visit the prince again at the hour of 
midnight. 


You may be sure that this time the prince 
was very wide awake when the fateful hour struck. 
She looked more adorable than ever before. She 
bubbled over with laughter and kept up a 
continuous chatter about sweet nothings. And the 
prince, who couldn’t take his eyes off her lovely 
countenance for a moment, bethought himself in 
very heaven. 


But the Fates (alas!) were unkind to the 
poor innocent lovers. Jealous of their happiness, 
perhaps, they sent the Vizier of the kingdom 
prowling about that very quarter of the city. As he 
stood in the cobbled alley-way beside the in, the 
tinkle of girlish laughter fell upon his ears. One 
hand astride his waist and the other stroking his 
moustache, he looked upon. The voice that was 
wafted down to him-yet, it was not unfamiliar. ‘Ah, 
our naughty little princess! he exclaimed with a 
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malicious flick of his fingers. Next moment. he 
broke in upon the lovers. ‘Here’s pretty kettle of 
fish.’ he bellowed. At a signal from him, the city 
guards rushed in and hauled the two tender 
creatures away to prison. 


The Vizier's son wrung his hands in despair 
when they brought him news of the tragedy. But 
his nimble wits were racing ahead with schemes. 
In the first flush of dawn he was hobbling along in 
the guise of an old woman, bent over a gnarled 
stick and carrying a basket of wheaten cakes on 
his head. At the prison gates the guards at first 
laughed at granny’s importunity. She whined that 
she was on an errand of mercy. But presently they 
relented. If the kindly old should must fetch food 
for the unfortunate creatures in their cell, who 
were they to say ‘no’? 


No sooner was the old woman inside than 
she sprang to life. It took her only two winks to 
gain the cell where his friends were confined. 
Between tears and laughter, the princess quickly 
slipped on the disguise and them, bent double, 
hobbled past the gates under the very noses of 
the guards. 


Two hours later, the Vizier dragged an 
incredulous king to this same prison-cell. “Your 
daughter, Sire!’ he cried out triumphantly, pointing 
a finger at the lad swathed in the princess's sari. 
The king lifted the veil, scanned the face 
underneath and discovered that he had been put 
upon. What a stupid prank, and what a wicked 
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slander against the child he so dearly cherished! 
Eyes blazing with fury the turned on the Vizier 
withdrawn sword, and before the wretch could 
bring out a single word of explanation, his head 
was rolling on the prison floor. 


The Prince and the Viziers son were set 
free, it is true. But of what avail was freedom when 
the whole city was ringing with the news that the 
princess was soon to wed the king of a 
neighbouring country? There was little our Vizier’s 
son could do about that. For the princess, 
notwithstanding all her protestations, had been 
betrothed long since. Today, the city was all a- 
flutter. Floral arches, banners and gay festoons 
seemed to have sprung up wherever one cast 
one’s eyes. 


Again, with a sinking heart, perhaps, the 
Vizier's son set about laying his plans. As baker's 
apprentice, he contrived to gain the ear of the 
princess. His tongue had lost nothing of its 
cunning, his wits none of their sharpness. But 
could he accomplish a miracle in the little time left 
before the wedding day? 


When the royal bridegroom arrived, out 
princess was outwardly composed. On the day of 
the wedding, she was all that a bashful bride 
should be. A proper veil hid the glint of resolution 
in her eyes. The women of the palace fussed over 
her. There was music everywhere, and peal upon 
peal of merry laughter. Then came the priests and 
their tiresome ceremonial. 
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At last the time came for he 
parental home with her bridegroom. Tomenete 
of pipes and the beating of drums, the bese 
procession made its way out of the city. The bride 
in silk and brocade, was borne in a golden 
palanquin. Who could guess at the flutter in her 
little heart? 


At the hour of dusk, they halted in a forest 
glade for the evening's repast. It all happened then 
in less time than it takes to tell. The Vizier’s son, 
veiled from head to foot, slipped into the 
palanquin. The princess stole away to where the 
lovelorn prince kept impatient vigil, to be caught up 
into his saddle and whisked off. 


The Vizier’s son, as you may imagine, did 
not enjoy being couped up in a palanquin. Soon, 
however, the bridegroom’s sister clambered in 
beside him. She, unsuspecting girl, had come out 
of pure kindness to keep the lonely bride 
company. The lad, as you know, was endowed 
with a tongue that could melt a stone; and when 
he found the maiden as lovely as she was 
intelligent, he laid siege to her heart. Before the 
party set up camp for the night he had scattered 
all her defenses. She was willing, she confessed 
demurely, to follow him to the ends of the earth. 
So, under cover of darkness, he stole away with 
his prize to join the waiting prince. 


ay, the friends journeyed back 


Early next d 
A m. O what a joyous welcome 


to their own kingdo 
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they received, for the parents, poor distracted 
souls, had almost given them up for lost! 


And how much more was their gladness 
when they discovered that they had both fetched 
for themselves brides more beautiful than they 
could ever think of. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


FOLKLORE OF KASHMIR 
By 
S.N.Dhar 


t has been mentioned how Somadeva’s 

classic, Katha-Sarita-Sagar, became the 
source material of folk-tales in most Indian 
languages. Of primary importance to the folklorist, 
the folk-tale exercises a peculiar charm over 
people of all ages, in all-climes and countries. 
Kashmir has an inexhaustible fund of folk-tales. 
They are, as folklorists have it, as old as the rocks. 
Many of the folk-tales of Kashmir like “Himal and 
Nagiray’, “Zohra Khotan and Haya Buna’, “Gulala 
Shah’, etc. are distinctly Kashmiri in origin. 
(Among these, “imal and Nagiray’ has been 
rendered into Kashmiri and Persian verse). 
Others, which constitute the large majority, are 
variants of popular tales of the East and the West. 


Common DENOMINATOR 


nderline points common 


is | ing to u 
his Oa st of the world. 


to folk-tales of Kashmir and the rest 0 
The demon or the lion or tigress, giving a tuft 0 
hair or some such token to the ingratiating hero, to 
whom it serves aS 4 useful charm, |S a a 
common to eastem (including Kashmiri and other 
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Indian) and western tales. The charming ring of 
Alladin has many interesting variants in folk-tales 
of Kashmir. Besides, there are legends of man- 
eating monsters in every country, whom the hero 
kills by ingenious means. These cannibal demons 
or vampires, for that matter, might have been a 
species of some mythical animal, whose fear 
universally persisted in the common man. The less 
awesome creature like Makara - half bird, half 
crocodile - was given’ other forms like half 
antelope and half fish, as the myth spread from 
India, influencing people’s lore and arts as far 
removed as Java, Mongolia and China. The 
popular heroes, semi-historical or otherwise, who 
destroyed these terrors, won applause from the 
folk the world over. Appollo killed Python. Hercules 
was the dragon-slayer. So were Beowulf and the 
heroes of “Percy’s Reliques”, in England, and Thor 
in Scandinavia. Variants of these legendary 
figures, woven into interesting stories, are to be 
downed in Dravidian, German, Turkish, Tibetan 
and Kashmiri tales. The common denominator is 
an exotic admixture of the miraculous and the 
familiar, the myth and the reality. The hearer is 
transported into a new world, suspended between 
the known and an Utopia. 


In Zohra Khotan and Haya Bund, a purely 
Kashmiri tale, Zohra Khotan - pursued relentlessly 
by a rich tyrant of a merchant - collects earth, 
Shapes it into a clay head and invokes God to 
transform it into her own head. God grants her 
prayer to preserve her chastity. To clay changes 
into Zohra’s head, dripping with blood. “Take this,” 
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she tells the soldier, “and give it to i 
The soldier departs with the head. hea 
is typically Kashmiri, where occultism has dee 
roots. A combination of mystic and so eae 
factors have subscribed in good measure to 
determine the ethos of the folk life. 


The Hatim or Harishchandra type of king, 
whose charity is unflagging even in the most trying 
circumstances, occurs in Kashmiri as in many 
Indian and a number of Asian tales. Through their 
poet-historian, Kalhana, Kashmiris know about 
and have stories about Vinaditya, the saint-king, of 
Kashmir, who lived on the produce of his own 
farming. Then there are the exploits of the 
mythical hero, who has the ability to transform 
himself into anything in the natural or the 
supernatural world. These have a familiar ring to 
the readers of the Arabian Nights and epics of the 
Hindus as well as Katha-Sarita-Sagar. Monsters of 
different varieties, vampires, ghouls and goblins 
occur in Somadeva’s stories. Self-transformation 
is the essential theme of the ‘swan - maiden’ 
stories in Katha-Sarita-Sagar. In other Kashmin, 
as in Arabian tales, the protagonist dons a cap to 
make himself invisible to execute his plans. naga 
or snake - also means a spring’ in Kashmiri - 's 
peculiar to Kashmiri and Bengali tales. The wife of 
Kashyapa - after whom, according to legend, 
Kashmir is named, Kashyapa-Mir, “the land of 
Kashyapa’ - was the mother of Nagas, ie 
peopled Patala, the region below the earth. The 
lover of Himal (in the representative ee 
folktale, Himal and Nagiray) is Naglray, me 
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serpent-monarch, who assumed human form on 
the earth, but was otherwise a snake in his Spring. 
(A spring near Pampur, a village near Srinagar, 
famous for saffron fields, is still attributed to 
Nagiray). 


Delightful replicas of Shabrang, Prince- 
Thief of Kashmir, are to be found in Norse, 
Dravidian and Chinese tales. (Many a Kashmiri 
tales has the pleasant spontaneity of Norse tales). 
Ashraf of the Punjab folk-tale is a near echo of 
Saraf of Kashmir. The robber of ‘Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves’ of the Arabian Nights has parallels 
in may Kashmiri and other Indian tales. Thieves, 
cut - throats, harlots and opium-addicts abound in 
the stories of Katha-Sarita-Sagar. To come to 
recent times, intriguing stories of thieves like Laiq 
Tsur and his famous ‘pupil’ Mahadew Bhishta - 
The ‘Robinhood of Kashmir - are current in village 
and urban homes of Kashmir. 


The prose of Kashmir folk-tales is 
picturesquely colloquial. Nature’s bountiful charms 
of the “Vale of Cashmere” add not a little to the 
beauty of the figure and the aptness of the diction. 
The faithfulness of the folk to the narrative is 
striking. It is largely the rural folk, young and old, 
who have preserved these treasures of the 
literature of the people in a mostly undiluted form. 
An old peasant, narrative a folk-tale, often 
intersperses it with fragments of narrative poetry 
which render the telling more effective. 
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In the Elysian habitual of Kashmir, with its 
abundant beauties of nature and man, it was but 
natural for some unknown folk-bard to have 
started the vogue of folk-songs, that was destined 
to become immortal. 


Folk-songs in Kashmir, as ‘elsewhere, 
show, and to some extent, preserve the myths, 
customs, traditions and ways of life of bygone 
days. The songs and tunes are as compelling in 
their appeal as other forms of verbal folk arts, folk- 
tales and proverbs. The beliefs and manners of 
Kashmiris are worthily embalmed in their folk- 
songs, which also mirror the chequered national 
history of the Valley. Folk verse also perpetuates 
the memory of calamities like floods and famines, 
foreign invasions, tyranny of rulers, etc. The songs 
correspond to the description of folk-song is the 
true, original and natural expression of the 
people’s soul, it companion in joy and sorrow, the 
encyclopedia of its religion, the philosophy, the 
treasure-house to which it commits its faith, its 
family and national history.” The folk-songs is, of 
course, part of folk culture, which it distinct from 


that of cities. 


VARIETY 
VARIES 


Kashmir folk-songs are current in almost 
every Kashmin home, particularly in the rural 
areas. The songs present considerable variety » 
theme, content and form. The board consideiae 
variety in theme, content and form. The broa 
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classification of the songs is: (1) Love songs (Loy. 
gevun), (2) Rug dance songs, (3) Pastoral Songs, 
(4) Boatman’s songs, (5) Spring songs (sont 
geven), (6) Harvest songs (Lon-nuk gevun), (7) 
Children’s sporting songs (Gindan gevun), (8) 
Wedding songs (Vanvun), (9) Sacred Thread 
ceremony songs (Yagnopavit gevun), (10) Opera 
songs (Band Jeshan), (12) Dancer's songs (Bach 
Nagma Jashan), (13) Ballads (called Bath or Kath, 
literally meaning stories), (14) Cradle songs, 
lullaby, nursery rhymes (called La/avun, meaning, 
to lull), and (19) Dirges (Van). 


Besides the boatmen’s songs, mentioned 
already, there are songs galore sung tot he 
accompaniment of certain occupations, See - 
sowers, harvesters, embrioderers, papier-mache 
makers, saffron reapes, shepherds, village belles 
fetching water, grinding, spinning yarn, or stacking 
paddy, or labourers doing the chores, sing their 
different occupational folk-songs in chorus. 


Yet others are sung as lullabies or cradle- 
Songs, or at the birth and the naming of a child or 
at its circumcision (in the case of Muslims) or the 
‘sacred thread’ (Hindu) ceremonies. Then there 
are wedding songs sung in chorus by women at 
and before a marriage ceremony. Dirges, known 
as Van, are recited in chorus by women of the 
family after the death of old persons. Variegated 
beauties of natural that surround the countryside 
form the theme of many a folk-song. Practically 
nothing is beyond the scope of the versicle 
rendering of the rustic Muse, from subtle, 
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philosophical thoughts to the romance and traged 
of love. y 


An important ingredient of folk culture, the 
folk-song may have diction, content and tone that 
differentiate It from the city product. Yet each form 
of song is suited to its theme, be it light, serious or 
any other. In most love songs, the woman offer 
her heart-the plaints and the outpourings of an 
unfathomable, jilted heart. Unlike the Dogra or 
Rajput heroines, the Kashmir heroine is mostly 
the spirit of love and beauty, rarely the mother of 
heroes. There are no songs about the lives of the 
brave queens, Didda or Kota Rani, who saved the 
country in their respective times. The folk-songs 
thus mostly speak of the moods of love, marriage 
and other family occasions, the beauty of the 
seasons or the Elysian environment of the Valley. 
And, generally, they are Tracy, rhythmic and 
vivacious-latterly, justly popularised by the TV all 
over India. The exquisite singing quality of the 
songs is often appreciated by the visitor-even 
though his ear may not be attuned to the Kashmiri 
language-he hears the village belles, harvesters, 
craftsmen, boatmen. oF children recite them In 


happy chorus. 


Many Themes 


The predominant theme of folk-songs is a 
woman's touching plaint about her strayed lover 
who has deserted her. A typical love song is: 

O, you must tell me, 

Where my boy has gone 
Is he a fountain in life’s garden, 

Or, a well of nectar, sweet and delicious? 


Spring is the colourful season when fruit 
trees look resplendent in their variegated 
blossoms and the shepherd girl addresses the 
Marg (a mountain meadow): 


Far off forest have all blossomed forth, 

Has thou not heard of me, my love 

Mountain lakes like Tar Sar are full of 
flowers 

Has thou not heard of me, my love? 


The are but excerpts from romantic love- 
Song, replete with beautiful imagery, invoked by 
the folk bard from the lovely environs of the 
‘Paradise of the Indies’. The imagination of the folk 
bard rises to poetic heights in cradle songs. The 
peasant mother, comparing the apple of her eye to 
her loved ear-ring, recites: 


| rock thee, my €ar-ring | rock the, 
Thou are the God of Love at evening, 
And the sun at early morning 

| rock thee, my €ar-ring | rock thee 
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ural women plying the spinni 
‘ n 
sweetly hum songs such as : pinning wheel, 


On my mat in my home is 

. . e 
spinning wheel pees 
| wheel it and weave threads out of it 


The serpentine and calm flowing river of the 
Happy Valley, the Jhelum, forms the just theme of 
the songs, like: 


O thou slow-motioned Jhelum’ 

For thee, let me devote my all, O Jhelum! 
How great is thy stateless! 

For thee, let me devote my all, O Jhelum! 


The peasants women sing praises of the 
majestic tree of Kashmir, the Chinar, whose 
beautiful leaf recurs in the lovely motifs of the 
Valley's manifold art product: 


To me, O Chinar, leaf, my love has sent 
the, 

My all, O cupid, shall | sacrifice for the 
Thou, art, Chinar leaf, a prince of beauty 
My all, O Cupid, shall | sacrifice for the 


Saffron of Kashmir is well-known in song 
and legend. The saffron fields of Pampore, in the 
vicinity of Srinagar, are famous, While picking the 
saffron flowers, peasants-men and women-sing: 


Towards Pampore went away my darling 
Saffron flowers caught him in fragrant 


embrace 
O, he is there, and ah me! | am here. ; 
When, where, O God, would | see his face? 
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The labouring folk enjoy the lowed product 
of their toil, but soon the usufruct goes to the 
contractor's store, and they feel the poignant 
separation of the enchanting flower. 


How pink is saffron’s colour. 

Collecting it into heaps we are bathed in 
sweat, 

Soon, too soon, it will be hurried to the city 
Enjoy, its glorious view, O Samad, 

Enjoy, its glorous view, O Samad, 

How pink issaffron’s colour! 


The touching refrain of the song is 
reminiscent of the wonderful view of the saffron 
blossom which is enthralling in full moon or at 
sunrise or sunset. 


Saffron-pilferers, actual or aspirant, lustily 
about the humourous doggerel: 


At Pampore are the saffron fields, 
Bare-footed | shall steal saffron: 
My Fir lives at Vijabrar, 

Why should | run there? 


The incomparable beauty of the saffron 
flower excites the folk-bared to sing the village 
belle’s conceit: 


Proud of thyself art thou, 
O saffron flower! 

Far loverlier than thee am | 
O saffron flower! 

OF WEDDLING ETC. 
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The wedding songs (Vanvun 

Muslim and Hindu women aise ae 
but there are differences between the two in 
diction, etc. The Muslim songs are weighted with 
Persian words, whereas those of the Hindus have 
some Sanskrit vocabulary and the tunes recall 
vedic chants, which is specially true of the 
Yagnopavit (sacred thread ceremony) and Hindu 
wedding songs. The dirges (Van) of Hindus and 
Muslims-again, sung by women-present similar 
differences of diction and style. 


In. a Muslim wedding song, the 
bridegroom’s mother lead the chorus: 


You pretty damsels, stay here tonight, 
O do sing in honour of the Sultan of India 
His wife’s people claim him as their own, 
But | shall decorate his bed with mica 


The beauty of the bride is sung by the rustic 
muse in befitting terms : 

Our belle is robed in muslim,. 

O main! Who has dressed you? 


Your teeth are so many pearls 
Who has delved them from the sea? 


You are a dealer in gems, 

O maid! Who has dressed you? 

In another marriage song, the bride's 
mother welcomes the bridegroom - 


Live long, O groom, live long 


O come up Our stairs 
| shall adorn thy sword with the lotus, 


O come up our stairs 
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Whereas the apricot is the symbol of the 
bride, the rose is the emblem of the bridegroom in 
a wedding song which is at the same time a 
prayer: 


May this rose blossom forth, O God! 
And may this blessed stramlet run on, 
O God! 


The Barat (marriage procession) invites 
analogies with royal occasions: 


This Durbar ( family) is blessed for the first 
time, 
Today the Sarkar (i.e. the bride’s father) 
await the Barat, 

He hardly believes his eyes. 

God has blessed him 


The Muslim girl, about to sign the Nikah 
(marriage contract) is told to be ‘wary’ to ’what is 
written down,’ and she is advised : 


Pampered child give up pranks now, 
You are our houri, 

But, as daughter, you are another's 
property. 


The birth of a son is an occasion that calls 
for festivities and songs among the Hindus and 
Muslims. Joyous songs recall the Hindu mother's 
travails, culminating in the happy event: 


To beget you, | observed fasts in 
Chaturdashis and Sundays. 


Suffering tribulations, | bore you for eight 
months 
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In the ninth month was born my darling 

| called you Barkhorder (the filial one) 
Greetings poured in from all aides, 

And we started feasting everybody 

On the third day, | roasted 20 kilos of butter 
and fruit 

And sent presents and greetings to my 
parents 

What delicacies didn’t | cook? 

For you | procured lovely clothes 

And gave alms to Brahmins and 
astrologers. 


The Muslim song, celebrating the birth of a 
son, runs thematically on the same lines, except 
that the Chaturdashi (14th day of the lunar 
fortnight) fast and Brahmina are not mentioned, 
and the conclusion is different: 


When you were born, | thanked Allah 
| whispered the secret of /s/am in your ears, 
And named you Diljan (darling) 


The Mundan (a child’s first hair cutting) 
ceremony is the occasion for songs in which the 
child is idolised and adored. 


We will crop your hair with a golden razor, 
King of Misr (Egypt), | sacrifice myself for 


thee 
We will load you with precious jewels, 
And bedeck your (hairless) chin with pearls. 


Romantic ballads, originally sung by the 
peasantry, and passed on my word of mouth, have 
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had and continue to have universal appeal among 
the Kashmiri folk, Many lines from these are on 
the lips of villagers. They sing the highly 
contemplative lines from Shirin Khusroo balled: 


Maddened by bewitching Shirin, 
Khusroo went to batter the mountain 
To whom did this world prove faithful? 
Alas, who killed you, you lost one 


The legendary lovers Himal and Nagiray, 
the typical folk tale of Kashmir, are recalled in a 
wedding song, the couple compared to them: 


Nagiray will take his seat on the golden 
carpet 

And take away Himal in the jeweled 
palanquin 


Or, the bridegroom may be addressed 
effusively, the Nagiray analogy kept up 
affectionately : 


The rose has bloomed in the spring 

During, who led you over here? 

Nagiray has come for Himal. 

Waving your tuft, you enter our gate, 

Which way did you come, Bombur (bee) for 
the rose? 

| will swing you in the cradle. 

| have illuminated the house for you, 

And bedecked Himal for you. 


Ruf (or dance) songs are delightful to watch 
and hear when groups of girls or women stand in 
rows, facing each other. Interlinking their arms 
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round each other's waist, they move forwards and 
backwards, giving themselves a heaving motion. 
They may recite only a couplet in chorus, like 


Awake, awake, O sweet hyacinth. 
Come on, let as dance, O sweet hyacinth! 


Dirges are sung by women in chorus after 
the death of a fairly old person in the family. The 
poignant humour of a dirge can be telling as in: 


The Hakim came and came, the patient 
(seemingly) improved, 
The pyre will be made from sandal wood 


There is rich variety of pastoral songs which 
are simple and chaste, and acquire a singular 
charm when sung in chorus by village belles 
during the harvesting season, when nature is 
replete with her bounties. Folklorists divide 
pastoral songs of Kashmir into two categories- 
those sung in Kashmiri by the shepherds of 
Kashmir, and the ones recited by Guyars in their 
own dialect. The bounties of the spring and the 
mountain meadows in blossom are the favorite 
topics of the pastoral songs. Cowboys and 
shepheredresses-whether Kashmiris of the songs. 
Cowboys and shephereresses- whether Kashmin 
of the Valley or Gujjars tending their flocks in 
upland meadows-returning with their herds in the 
evenings, also sing these songs, singly or In 
chorus. 


The unique characteristic of intricate Ce 
sounds coupled with liquid consonants of the 
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Kashmiri language is reflected in its folk-songs, 
rendering them sweet in tone and alternative in 
form. The simplicity of the theme of the folk-songs 
is matched by the imaginative poetic fervour, and 
no definite verse forms have hampered the 
inspiration of the poet of the people. 


The Himalayan Muse sings through the 
folk-songs of Kashmir, fresh, lucid and chaste, and 
rich in rhythm and vitality. The tender-footed 
Kashmiri belles, singing the dance-songs at 
harvest time or on festive occasions, and dancing 
the Ruf in rhythmic movement with inter-locked 
arms, evince the physical expression of the inner 
response of Kashmiris to the joy and beauty of 
nature around them. In their dance and song, as 
ell as in the folk-tales are thus embodied the 
heritage of Kashmirs dynamic though chequered 
past and the spirit of beauty vibrating through the 
sublime and the variegated, bountiful aspect of the 
Himalayan mountain and meadow. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


FOLK-SONGS OF KASHMIR 
BY 
S.N.DHAR 


ashmiri, the vernacular of Kashmir, has 

descended from Sanskrit, Actually 
Kashmiri is a very old language. During Muslim 
rule, it was enriched by Persian diction, and later 
on, in the modern period, Urdu and Hindi have 
been influencing it considerably. Kashmiri has had 
a rich literature. It yet lives in its songs, the folk- 
songs, which form a veritable ‘literature of the 
people” of Kashmir. In the Golden Valley, with its 
abundant beauties of nature and man, it was but 
natural for some unknown hoary folk-bared to 
have started the immortal vogue of folk-songs. 


Folk-songs in Kashmir preserve the myths, 
customs, traditions and legends of bygone days. 
Thanks to Sir George Grierson, Sir Aurel Sein, 
Rev. Hindon, Knowes, and Prof. Devendra 
Sastyarthi, Kashmiri folklore has been revivied. 
The songs are current in every rural home in 
Kashmir. Rural itinerant minstrels usually carry 4 
Dahra, an iron rod with loose iron rings on it, and 
when they sing folk-songs, they shake the rings 
skilfully up and down so as to produce a ieee 
jingle. These minstrels have mostly passed on the 
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folk-song by word of mouth down through the 
ages. 


Kashmin folk-songs present considerable 
variety in theme, content and form. They can be 
broadly classified into opera and dancing songs, 
pastoral lore, romantic ballads, play-songs 


For thee, let me devote my all, O jhelum! 
How great Is thy stateliness! 
For thee, let me devote my all, O jhe/um!” 


Kashmiri peasant women sing praises of 
the majestic and beautiful tree. of Kashmir-the 
chinar. The beauty of its leaf is thus sung: 


“To me, O Chinar leaf, my love has sent 
thee 

My all, O cupid, shall sacrifice for thee 

Thou are, O Chinar leaf, a prince of beauty 
My all, O cupid shall | sacrifice for thee” 


Saffron is one of the most beautiful 
products of Kashmir. Saffron fields of Pampur, at 
a distance of 8n mils from Srinagar, are famous. 
Peasants, both men and women, sing exquisite 
folk-songs while picking saffron flowers. A part of a 
love song is : 


“Towards Pampur went away my darling 
Saffron flowers caught him in fragrant 
embrace, 

O, he is there and ah me! I’m here 

When, where, O God, would | see his face? 
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A village girl may sing a conceit in sweet 
tones: 


“Proud of thyself art thou, 
O saffron flower! 
For lovelier than thee am | 
O saffron flower!” 


The labouring folk hardly enjoy the loved 
product of their labour or its usufruct, which goes 
to the contractor's store and they feel the poignant 
separation of the enchanting flower, as they 
express in 


“How pink is saffron’s colour! 

Collecting it into heaps we are bathed in 
sweat, 

Soon, too soon, it will be harried to the city 
Enjoy its glorious view, O Samad, 

How pink is saffron’s colour” 


The touching refrain of the song is 
reminiscent of the wonderful view of the saffron 
blossom, which is especially charming in full moon 
or at sunrise or sunset. 


Saffron-pilferers, actual or aspirant, lustily 
about the humorous doggerel: 

“At Pampore are the saffron fields, 

Bare-footed | shall steal saffron, 

My Pir lives at Vijibrar, 

Why should | run there?” 


Though the poor Kashmin peasants may 
not afford to use the shawl, Kashmirs world- 
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famous product of art, but they spin its wool and 
love its beauty. The bride happily sings:” 


“Shawl-wool shall | spin with my own 


hands, 
And shall get it dyed in saffron colour.” 


In a wedding-song the bridegroom’s mother 
leads the chorus; 


“You pretty damsels, stay here to-night 
Oh! do sing in honour of the Sultan of India 
His wife’s people claim him as their own 
And | shall decorate his bed with mica.” 


The marriage ceremony is proceeded by 
the so-called “Henna Night,” when the hands and 
feet of the bride and bridegroom are dyed in 
henna, while women sing chorus songs far into 
the night - 


“We congratulate you on your ‘Henna night’ 
You have been blessed with God’s mercy. 
May you be safe from danger and 
accidents. 

May god remove your difficulties. 


The beauty of the bride is fitly sung by the 
rustic muse in such songs 


“Our belle is robed in muslim, 

Oh maid! who had dressed you? 

your teeth are so many pearls, 

who has delved them from the sea?” 

The bride’s mother and her relatives sing: 
“Live long, O groom, live long, 
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O come up by our stairs 
| will adorn thy sword with the lotus, 
O come up by our stairs.” 


The rose is the emblem of the bridegroom 
in another wedding prayer: 


“Many this rose blossom forth, O God! 
And may this streamlet of blessing run on, 
O God! 


Spring is the season when fruit trees look 
resplendent in their variegated blossoms and the 
shepherd girl addresses, the Marg, a meadow: 


“Far-off forests have all blossomed forth 
Hast not thou heard of me, my move? 
Mountain lakes like Tar Sar are all full of 
flowers, 

Hast not thou heard of me, my Love? 


Not unoften do rural women work at the 
spinning-wheel. To the accompaniment of this 
simple occupation, they sweetly hum songs, such 
as: 

“On my mat in my home is perched- my 

spinning-wheel a 

| wheel it and weave threads out of it 

The imagination of the folk rises to poetic 
heights in the cradle songs. The peasant pone 
comparing her darling to her ear-ring, her love 
ornament, sings : 

“I rock thee, my ear-ring , | rock thee, 

Thou art the God of Love at evening, 
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And the sun at early morning, 
| rock thee, my ear-ring, | rock thee.” 


All these kinds of folk-lore contain the 
essentials of folk songs in that they have been 
verbally communicated from one generation of 
rustic and pastoral bards, minstrels and the 
peasantry in general, to the other generation, and 
that they are sung at labour, dance, play or 
traditional ceremonies or craft occupations. The 
unique characteristic of intricate vowel sounds 
coupled with liquid consonants of the Kashmiri 
language is reflected in its folk-song, rendering 
them sweet in tone and alliterative in form. The 
simplicity of theme and content of folk-songs is 
matched by their imaginative, poetic fervour. No 
definite verse-forms have hampered the poetic 
inspirations of the rustic Muse. The exquisite 
singing quality of the folk-songs is appreciated by 
even the ear of the foreigner. 


Romantic ballads, originally sung by the 
peasantry, and passed on verbally, have had and 
continue to have universal appeal among the 
Kashmin folk. Many a line from folk-tales are on 
the lips of villagers. They sing the highly 
contemplative lines from Shirin Khusroo: 


“Maddened by bewitching Shirin, 
Khusroo went to batter the mountain 
To whom did this world prove faithful? 
Alas, who killed you, you lost one? 
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In a wedding-song, the new c 

: ouple may be 
compared to the legendary love ] 
cae: ry rs, Himal and 


“Nagrai will take his seat on the golden 
carpet 

And shall take away Himal in the pearly 
palanquin!” 


Dirges are sung by women in chorus after 
the death of fairly old persons in the family. their 
poignant humour is touching as in: 


“The Hakim came and came, the patient 
(seemingly) improved 
The pyre will be made of sandal wood.” 


Ruph or Dance Songs are delightful to hear 
when groups of girls or women stand in lines, 
interlocking their arms round each other's waist 
and heave forwards and backwards, giving 
themselves a wavy motion. They will sing only a 
couplet in chorus, for instance : 


“Awake, awake, O sweet hyacinth, 
Come on let us dance, O sweet hyacinth,” 


This couplet is melodiously repeated over 
and over again-producing and excellent effect of 


rhythm. 


The peasant-day folk-lore has not 
substantially added to the past, rich folk-lore of 
Kashmir. Like most folk-lore it is not high in point 
of prosody, but, what matters is, that it . 
spontaneous and through it vibrates the very life o 
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the masses of Kashmir, whose simple habits, 
bygone customs, loved traditions and past and 
present agrarian life are fitly mirrored in it. It 
throws open vast fields of activity for sustained 
research, so that it may be preserved, revived and 
rendered dynamic. 
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DoGRI FOLK-Soncs 


The Dogra is strongly attached to his ‘lovely 
Dogra land’. Many of the Dogri songs are replete 
with romantic descriptions of nature and man, like 
the following popular folk-songs: ) 


Behold out lovely Dogra land, 
O friend, behold out glorious land! 


Groups of lion-hearted man, 

And women, the very incarnation of Durga 
and Chandi, 

Behold our glorious land! 


Colourful country of green ranges, joy and 
happiness. 

The lovely hills of Chamba and Bhales, 
Behold our glorious land! 


Beautiful girls, growing to maturity like the 


waking moon, 
Fed on the nectar of springs and 


streamlets, 

Behold our glorious land! 

Twisting streams, 

Rippling like serpents in the embrace of 
towering mountains, 

And the milky Tawi, 

Flowing down with serpentine bends, 
Behold our glorious land! 


Exquisite lakes, of Mansar and Sanasal, 
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Behold in every home, 
Maidens of beauty like the full moon; 


For centuries bards and minstrels have 
sung 
Praises of our glorious Dogra land! 


A lover who is indifferent to love as well as 
the people’s martial tradition is aroused to action 
in a song, whose poignancy (of rejected love) and 
rhythmic grace can match with the best English 
love lyric. Here is the translation of the lyric whose 
touching refrain is O maria patliao manuan (O my 
tender, tender love) 


O my tender, tender Love. 
What has been said or done 
To make you angry with one 
Who can reconcile and is won, 
O my tender, tender Love? 


Sweet unrest and sleepless vigils, 
Desires that did not take up cudgels, 

To me your charming words are puzzles, 
O my tender, tender Love. 


Sweet suchian served with a delicious dish 
But at lunch time you to Mandi rush; 

Can you imagine how my tears gush, 

O my tender, tender Love? 


Lazily lie your sword and shield 

And armour hangs on the peg unappealed, 
Even war-bombs fail to fly you to the field, 
O my tender, tender Love. 
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(Suchian, served in the kitchen, is balanced 
with the heroic story of the Mandi and its heroic 
denizens to excite the inert lover.) 


KISHTWARI FonLK-Soncs 
A MYSTIC SONG 


A person comes alone and goes alone, 
What kind of scene turns you on? 

The blowing of the wind bends flower trees, 
But stronger wind destroys the whole thing. 


Stones, earth and wooden beams collected, 
The mason is engaged to construct the 
house. 

One could spend so much that one loses 
count, 

Even after that the builder is burnt on a few 
planks of wood. 


Laughing, playing, some dancing and 
singing, 
Death, shedding tears, nobody asks, 


nobody listens. - 
Whatever god ordains shall happen, 
Not even a scratch takes place without his 


will. 


A FOLK GHAZAL 


Who consumes whose bounty, 
Depends on each one’s luck. 
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Whatever you do makes your destiny, 

The good do good and the evil do wrongs. 
Some live whimpering and grumbling, 
Others have a smooth sailing in life. 

One may have observed things of the earth, 
But who has seen anything that is beyond? 
The broad-minded give away things freely, 
The non-givers frighten away the 
supplicants, 

The young or old succumb to death, 

Just as autumn glitter fades and water 
extinguishes fire. 

All alone you have come, all alone you go, 
Guest of two days, you reap what you have 
sown. 


‘MY OWN LAND’ 


Beautiful Kishtwar, you are my country, 
Saffron fields crown you, my own land. 


River Chenab washes your feet everyday, 
Mountain peak, called Nagin Sheru, 
Keeps you cool, my own land. 

Beautiful Kishtwar, you are my country! 


The world accepts you as the crown, 
So many kings ruled this land, 

And held resplendent court. 

Beautiful Kishtwar, you are my country! 


When there were communal riots all 
around, 

You stood out as a beacon, 

An emblem of communal harmony. 
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Beautiful Kishtwar, you are my country! 


At dawn | adore your landscape, 

A land with a lovely waterfall like Putinag, 
| sacrifice myself at your feet. 

Beautiful Kishtwar, you are my country! 


A LOVE LYRIC 


| cannot imagine who has complained 
against me, 

\Il will has been created all over, 

By people speaking against me, 

| have lost my slumber and my peace of 
mind. 


| cannot tolerate your separation any more, 
| feel as if my eyes are overwhelmed, 

By an eclipse darker than any, 

It looks as if sparks are flashing out of my 
head. 


| have never hidden my deep love for you, 
Day and night | am immersed in your 
thoughts, 

| offer my heart to you, 

| dedicate my whole self to you and you 


alone. 
It just occurred to me, | feel your presence, 
We will walk together, 


My wishes will come true, 
lf your will stay for some time only. 


You partly showed me your face and hid it, 
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You give a patient hearing to my love 
songs, 

Let me have a view of your beautiful face, 
So that | feel.the intoxication of wine! 


PATRIOTIC SONG 


We are Hindustanis and Hindustan is ours, 
We were born and grew up here, 

It kindles the star of peace, 

Smiling faces, twisted moustaches, proud 
eyebrows. 


Hindus, Kashmiris, Sikhs, are blended with 
one another. 

We embrace each other, 

And the enemy gets jealous. 

Temples, mosques, churches have songs 
of their own. 


Pat the back of these Jawans who 
sacrificed their lives. 

Who went to gallows, smiles on their faces. 
Suffering hardships they never uttered a 
word, 

At last the red monkeys (the British) had to 
flee, hiding their tails, 


We became independent, after the martyrs 
were wrapped in coffins, 

We do whatever we wish and brings us 
happiness, 

We are not scared or afraid, 

We have our own Raj. 
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Everyone, male or female, has the rights 
now, 

One voice, determination and faith, in 
young and old, 

Those who look at us with evil intention, 
Shall be the target of our attack. 


LADAKHI FoLK-Sones 


THE DARD SONG 
ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 


How did the earth first grow? 
At first the earth grew on a lake. 
What grew on the water? 

On the water grew a meadow. 
What grew on the meadow? 
Three hills grew there. 


What are the names of the three hills? 

The name of one hill is the “White Jewel 
Hill.” 

What is the name of another hill? 

The name of another hill is the “Red Jewel 
Hill.” 

What is the name of the one remaining hill? 
The name of the one remaining hill is the 
“Blue Jewel Hill.” 


What grew on the three hills? 

Three trees grew there. 

What are the names of the three trees? 
The name of one tree is the “White Sandal 


Tree,” 
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The name of another tree is the “Blue 
Sandal Tree.” 

The name of the one remaining tree is the 
“Red Sandal Tree.” 


What grew on the three trees? 

Three birds grew three trees. 

What are the names of one bird? 

The name of one bird is the “Wild Eagle,” 
What is the name of another bird? 

The name of another bird is the “Bamdoor 
Hen.” 

What is the name of the one remaining 
bird? 

The name of the one remaining bird is the 
“Blackbird.” 


OTHER LADAKHI FOLK-SONGS 


A song from the ancient epic of King 
Nyima-gon reads : 


Oh Father Nyima-gon 

Do not go a-hunting 

In my dream last night 

| saw something bad in my dream. 

1, a boy, had to die, 

| saw the colour of blood on my golden 
saddle. 

| shall no more dance to the sound of 
trumpets and clarinets. 

Oh king, do not go a-hunting, 

Thy son Zlava-gon has to die. 
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The history of Ladakh furnishes interesting 
songs, Minister Ngorub Standzin composed his 
hymn in honour of King Tsepal. The hymn is 
graphic: 


Through perfect good fortune 

The happiness containing garden Karzo, 
Not being built, came into existence by 
itself, 

It is the house of the gods and the sun. 
Having in the zenith of the clear sky, 

Sun and moon like umbrellas, so it arose. 

It is a wonderfully pleasing sight; 

It is like a fine room with pairs of pillars, 
Within, on a lion’s throne, 

Sits Nyatri-tsanpo’s family; 

That is the king of faith, Tsepa/, and with 
mother and son. 

May their feet on the lotus stand one 
hundred cycles of years! 

On this magnificent high nut-tree 

Male and female birds sing melodious 
songs. 


The following is a passage from the song 
‘Prince Chosprul’s fight’: 

The sun is rising, the warm sun of the East; 

He is rising on the summit of the good 

palace of three-fold happiness. 

May the pure rays of the sun fall on the 

great town of Leh with the three courts of 


government! 
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When I, a boy, lived in my fatherland, | was 
surrounded by the servants, inside and 
outside the palace. 

When Chogsprull lived in the great town of 
Leh, the number of his servants was like 
the stars of heaven. 

When |, a boy, went to a foreign country, | 
was alone with my horse. 

When Chogsprul went to Spiti, we were 
only one man and one horse. 

When we went cross all the large and little 
plains, | was so thirsty that | humbly prayed 
for water. 

When |, a boy, was still in my fatherland, | 
had always a pair of teapots, like the sun 


and moon. 
Then |, a boy, went to sleep under a cedar 
theGry. 


Sonc OF A Mon MusIcIAn 


THE TIBETAN FIDDLE 


Do not think that my fiddle, called Trashi 
Wanggyal, 
Does not possess a great father, 
If the divine wood of the pencil cedar 
Is not its great father, what else? 

(Refrain) 
Do not think that my fiddle, called Trashi 
Wanggyal, 
Does not possess any brothers! 
If the ten fingers of my hand 
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Are not its brothers, what else? 


Refrai 

Do not think that my fiddle, has ey 
Wanggyal, 
Does not posses any friends! 
If the sweet sounds of its own mouth 
Are not its friends, what else? 

(Refrain) Refrain 
Shah Shah ma zhig Shah Shah ma zig, 
Tse sang ma zhig sang mol. 


More LADAKHI FOLK-SONGS 


‘OUR LUCKY SON’ 


The wheel fortune turned, unaccountably, 
suddenly, 

A boy, who was poor and dressed in rags, 
Became rich, so rich that he didn’t know, 


How to spend his wealth - a headache to 


him. 

Addressing him, his parents admonished 
him: 

“Our lucky son, realised your good days 
have come, 


Look, the brocades of China that you could 


only dream about ; 
Clothe you now and some of the attire trails 


behind your feet. 


“You wear the velvet cap that you had 
never seen before. 
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In this head-gear and dress you look more 
beautiful than a bridegroom. 

The shawl that you are wearing is whiter 
than the white clouds 

A shawl that you couldn’t have put on even 
in a dream. 


“The sash you let trail to the floor, 

Is made of the finest fabric from Lhasa, 
And yet you couldn’t have dreamt of it, 
In days gone by. 


“The dagger inlaid with gems and the 
painted pen-box set on your belt, 

Where from could you have secured these 
fineries? 

Our lucky son, you are dressed like a 
bridegroom.” 


A BELLE SINGS 


| am the daughter of a big father, 

| shall roam my blessed stones, 

The Pherozas and other stones that fill my 
land. 

Em Esso! Em Esso; ha, Ha, Ha! 


My mountains are high, sky-kissing, 

In their bowels are the Pheroza mines, 
| bought the gems to deck my Perak, 
Thus beautifully accounted, I'll dance. 
Em Esso! Em Esso; ha, Ha, Ha! 


Shigatse! Shigatse look at my Perak, 
See how bewitchingly it sits on my head. 
Me, the daughter of a big father, 
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!’ll dance around your mountains. 
Em Esso! Em Esso; ha, Ha, Ha! 


A LOVE LYRIC 


Enclosed by walls, the garden is like Eden; 
Inside it is a pond of milk. 

A flower-laden pavilion is in the pond; 

A shy princess is in the pavilion. 


If that valiant hero comes to the palace, 
| will be the doorman at the gate. 

| shall look out the window, 

If he comes to my locality. 


If my beloved tends to forget me, 

| will make him take a pledge (on a holy 
book) 

Not to forget me. 


A cat is crossing the Thangskam bridge, 
The cat may go on or no, 

| will not, 

For my life is precious. 


ADAKHI. CARAVAN IN TIBET 


LADAKHI CARAVAN IN 


The finest lamb wool from Rodak | have 


brought. 
| make a Chuga for him out of this 


expensive wool, we 
People were happy to see him in this fine 


dress. 
Their saddles poised on Chinese carpets, 
the caravan, 
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Loaded with food supply, headed for 
Rodak. 

When the caravan reached Rodak, the 
Tibetan folks told them, 

“Look around, we have beautiful snow- 
capped mountains” 


Ladakhi rejoined, “We have ponds full to 
the brim with oil extracted from the kernels 
of apricots.” 


One party asked the other; “What will you 
serve us once we are in your land?” 
Tibetans said: “We will feast you on the 
best of our butter.” 

Ladakhi said: “We will make the finest 
dishes for you from the oil of the apricot 
kernels.” 

Ladakh caravan folks tell the Tibetans, 
appreciatively, 

“We are happy to see your land; it is really 
worth living in, 

“It is high like the horns of a yak, it is 
beautiful and durable.” 

Tibetans say, “The gate of our fort is made 
of iron, 

It is impregnable; no one can break through 
it.” 

To this Ladakhis aver, “The gate of our fort, 
Is made of magnetic iron: it pulls the 
weapons of our enemies.” 

Seeing Ladakhis accompanied by Singhal 
Namgel, who was a Raja, 
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Tibetans say, “You folks are lucky and 
prosperous, 

A Raja accompanies your caravan, your 
laws are just.” 

The Tibetans commented thus, for their 
own laws are harsh; 

They wrap people in animal hides and 
throw them out to die. 

The Raja of Ladakh observed: “In our land 
all folks are equal.” 


ALI HASSAN 


Rakhasheer village is in the centre of our 
land, 

Constructed by Khoja Ali Hassan is a 
mosque of gold, 

| There is someth:ng like a golden cock that 
| crows at dawn, 

| It isn’t? Cock but it is a man, : 

| The one who says the Azan, he is Khoja 
Rasul. 


We are all collecting in Bapzee polo ground 


to watch the game. 
The famous polo player, Khoja Ali Hassan, 


brought his team, 

They played against the team from Mudqla 
and defeated them, 

Ali Hassan’s team won but the opponents 
became his enemies. 

His fame as a great polo player spread 
beyond Ladakh, 
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Zorawar Singh invited him to the Kashmir 
Court. 


Ali Hassan set out for Kashmir but a 
terrible storm broke out at La-tien Lo-tien, 
Ali Hassan prayed to God to subside the 
storm; it abated. 

He reached Kashmir - and had the Aji 
Masjid constructed there; 

Secured Pheroze stones for inlay work of 
the mosque. 

He also constructed a mosque in /dgah 
maidan. 


The people congregated at Ali Masjid, when 
it was ready, for Nimaz, 

Ali Hassan did the Waizkhani and the folks 
were inspired. 

Thereafter he was called to the Kashmir 
Durbar and honoured. 

Ali Hassan conversed with the nobles, 

His voice stood out amongst the courtiers 
even as the partot’s does. 


ACTION AT BAZGO 


Three eagles are hovering over the tall 
palace of Bazgo, 

These are no ordinary eagles but are my 
guardian deities, 

In reality these are the guardian of Shalipa. 
Mongolian soldiers are preparing to lay the 
Siege, 

Right from the summit of Laganz Kaze, 
Aba Shalipa fixed the Bongsook cannon; 
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With continuous fire from the cannon, he 
finished the Mongolian army. 

Everyone including Aba Shalipa was happy. 
From Bazgo’s high palace, the uncle threw 
and arrow, 

It hit a Mughal Soldier’s cup and he reeled 
under the shock. 
During the action, Sahli Zom Zom walked. 
Towards the river and fled from there. 

As for me, | have stuck to my post. 
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